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CHAPTER   I. 

I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Sir  Jasper  treats  him,  that  Malvern 
assumes  such  lordly  airs,  the  moment  the  door  of  the 
sick  man's  room  closes  behind  us.     He  walks  through 
the  grounds  of  Heron  Cliff  as  if  he  were  "  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed  ;"  and  has  particular  pleasure  in  exert- 
ing any  petty  kind  of  authority  that  makes  him  appear 
like  the  master  of  the  place.      If  we  encounter  any 
juvenile  delinquent  or  feeble  old  woman  pilfering  sticks, 
emboldened  by  Sir  Jasper's  illness,  or  shortening  their 
road  by  committing  a  trespass,  he  orders  them  off  the 
premises  with  indescribable  arrogance.     The  evil  tem- 
per kept  under  restraint  in  the  presence  of  his  wealthy 
kinsman,  takes  a  mean  revenge  upon  every  living  thing, 
humbler  and  weaker  than  himself,  which,  when  he  is 
in  this  mood,  may  happen  to  cross  his  path. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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I  wonder  how  much  longer  this  state  of  things  is  to 
last.  I  shall  certainly  signify  to  him  that  his  visit  has 
been  of  sufficient  duration,  if  he  often  takes  such  liber- 
ties with  my  patience  as  he  did  yesterday.  Sir  Jasper, 
however,  is  becoming  feebler  every  day ;  and  I  do  not 
wish  Malvern  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  if  he  loses 
the  inheritance  which  he  so  confidently  expects,  that 
the  fault  lies  with  my  want  of  hospitality.  Frederick's 
marriage  with  his  sister  has  connected  him  closely  with 
myself;  and  though  his  folly  becomes  almost  insuffer- 
able, I  will  bear  with  him  for  a  time,  in  consideration 
of  the  vital  importance  of  which  it  is  to  him,  not  to  lose 
what  to  me  appears  but  a  forlorn  hope  at  the  best. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  manner  wherein  Sir 
Jasper  behaves  to  him,  might  perplex  a  stronger  mind, 
and  turn  a  wiser  head  than  Malvern's.  Sometimes,  the 
old  man  seems  scarcely  able  to  endure  his  presence,  and 
orders  him,  without  the  slightest  ceremony,  to  leave  the 
house.  The  next  day  he  is  in  a  better  temper,  and 
plays  with  him  as  a  cat  might  do  with  a  mouse  :  now 
holding  out  a  velvet  paw,  and  appearing  to  take  a  most 
affectionate  interest  in  his  affairs ;  and  then  pouncing 
upon  him,  just  as  the  feline  monster  would  do,  when 
weary  of  the  amusement  which  the  diminutive  creature 
afforded. 

The  other  day,  we  found  the  sick  man  busy  with  his 
deeds  and  papers.    He  asked  Malvern  several  question 
which  I  saw  raised  his  hopes  extravagantly,  and  then 
cast  them  down  again  by  going   through   a  precisely 
similar  form  of  enquiry  with  respect  to  me,  thus  placing 
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us  in  the  same  category.  He  would  have  pushed  his 
investigation  farther ;  but,  as  I  had  and  wished  to  have 
no  confidential  intercourse  with  him,  respecting  my  pri- 
vate affairs,  I  very  soon  positively  declined  answering. 

Yesterday  morning,  on  the  contrary,  when  Malvern 
had  gone  up  alone,  as  if  wishing  to  have  the  start  of 
me,  Sir  Jasper  positively  refused  to  see  him.  No  one 
was  visible  but  the  idiot,  and  eloquence  was  wasted 
upon  him.  Malvern  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  he  said,  through  the  little  window  by  the  side  of 
the  entrance  portal ;  but  the  strongest  proof  was  given 
of  the  visit  being  unwelcome,  by  the  massive  door  being 
barred;  and  neither  cajolery  nor  bribery  would  induce 
Thomas  to  open  it. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  repulse,  and  wholly  without  oc- 
cupation, Malvern  wandered  about  in  search  of  some 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  airs  of  boastful  supremacy, 
until  chance  brought  him  within  sight  of  a  pleasure- 
party  rowing  up  the  stream ;  or  rather,  just  mooring 
their  small  vessel  under  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  at  the 
spot  where,  as  I  have  described,  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  cliffs,  and  a  road,  bordered  by  trees,  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  water. 

"  Uncommonly  fortunate  your  friends  were,  Tudor,- 
I  should  say,  in  lighting  upon  me  !  Ton  my  soul,  yes, 
they  seemed  to  think  so,  when,  instead  of  bobbing 
about  in  their  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  I  gave  them  per- 
mission to  land.  Sir  Jasper,  you  know,  leaves  that 
kind  of  thing  to  me ;  a  little  arbitrary  about  his  flannels 
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and  water-gruel, — ah,  to  be  sure,  very  natural !  but  I, 
of  course,  look  after  the  domain.  "Well,  there  were 
ladies  ;  one  of  them  stout, — yes,  very !  but  ladies  ;  oh 
yes  !  and  uncommonly  well  dressed ;  and  the  gentle- 
man,— there  was  one, — nothing  the  matter  with  him  : 
so,  as  I  was  lounging  along  with  my  glass,  looking,  ah, 
yes  !  at  the  women,  who  were  admiring — I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what ;  but  they  were  staring  at  me  !" 

"  You  forget,  Malvern,"  I  said,  impatiently,  "  that 
Sir  Jasper's  place  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  river.  You 
probably  owed  some  part  of  these  ladies'  attention  to 
your  position  on  the  bank." 

"  Ah,  well !  no  matter.  They  were  looking,  that's 
all  I  know, — wishing  to  land  of  course,  but  not  daring 
to  trespass  ;  especially  when  they  saw  me  walking  in  a 
way  that  showed  I  belonged  to  the  place.  But  I  should 
not  have  noticed  them,  only  the  gentleman  stood  up, 
and  asked  if  there  were  not  a  path  from  the  river  to 
your  farm.  Yes,  ah,  'pon  my  word,  Harry,  all  the 
women  in  the  country  seem  inclined  to  come  after  you  '." 

Malvern  had  found  me  hard  at  work,  in  my  usual 
costume,  when  he  poured  this  long  Harangue  into  my 
ears.  "  Arc  you  aware,"  I  said,  "  that  there  is  no 
point  concerning  which  Sir  Jasper  i<  more  particular 
than  about  not  suffering  strangers  to  land  on  his  pro- 
perty ?  He  has  run  up  that  high  white  Mall  purposely 
to  spite  them.  Who  are  these  people  ?  What  have 
you  done  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  left  a  prince  of  a  butler  unpacking  hampers 
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fall  of  long-necked  bottles,  and  unexceptionable-looking 
viands,  down  in  the  little  cove.  The  stout  lady  seemed 
bent  upon  exploring  the  country  as  far  as  your  fortress, 
but  her  ability  was  not  quite  equal  to  her  inclination ; 
and,  'pon  my  soul,  Harry,  I  felt  for  you !  I  thought 
you  might  not  like  to  be  caught  en  deshabille ;  so  I  slip- 
ped off  to  give  you  notice,  leaving  them  carte  blanche 
to  do  what  they  liked  in  the  woods,  except  cut  them 
down;  which  I  hinted, — just  to  give  them  a  notion  that 
I  was  somebody  who,  in  fact,  knew  what  he  was  about, 
— might  very  seriously  militate  against  my  interests." 

"  Was  the  lady  you  mentioned,  as  being  anxious  to 
climb  the  hill,  very  stout,  Malvern  ?"  I  said :  the  but- 
ler's resemblance  to  Trafford  exciting  the  idea  that  Mrs. 
Crumpe  was  not  far  off. 

"  Ah,  well,  yes  !  she  was  a  large  woman,  certainly. 
Rather  in  the  Turkish  style,  but  not  bad-looking  ;  and 
she  had  a  pair  of  really  costly  Indian  bracelets  on  her 
plump  arms.  She  looked,  I  should  say,  like  a  widow ; 
ah,  yes,  comfortably  off;  very  different  to  your  super- 
annuated little  beauty  with  the  skinny  ancles  down  here 
in  the  Dingle  !  The  other  lady — ah,  I  see  you  want  to 
know,  but  really,  I  did  not  think  much  of  her.  Nice 
creature,  I  dare  say ;  light  as  an  antelope  ;  not  on  good 
terms  with  her  husband  ;  preferred  the  boatman  to  help 
her  out ;  knew  the  other  would  do  it  clumsily.  Yes, 
prettily  dressed,  very !  rather  elegant  -  looking ;  but 
deucedly  thin  !  angular,  by  Jove  !  Upon  my  soul,  I 
liked  the  fat  lady  the  best." 

I  had  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  that  Malvern  was  de- 
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scribing  the  Erskines  and  Mrs.  Crumpe ;  and  prepared 
to  leave  my  employment. 

"  I  promised  to  bring  you  down.  Yes,  by  Jove  !  the 
women  looked  as  if  they  were  deucedly  inclined  to 
quarrel  about  you.  But  I  will  effect  a  diversion. 
Which  is  it  you  want  ?  Are  you  serious  ? — in  that  case, 
the  widow  is  your  mark ; — or  merely  inclined  to  amuse 
yourself  ?  I  don't  care, — no,  upon  my  veracity ! — which 
of  them  I  take  off  your  hands.  Just  give  me  a  hint, 
and  the  thing's  done." 

"  The  wealthy  widow,"  I  said,  "  seems  to  have  won 
most  of  your  admiration ;  and  success  with  her  might 
console  you  for  any  disappointment  you  may  meet  with 
from  Sir  Jasper  Egremont.  I  assure  you,  Malvern, 
her  place,  Dinas  Court,  is  in  much  better  order  than 
Heron  Cliff ;  and  you  will  not  interfere  with  me  in  the 
the  least.  I  give  you  full  and  entire  permission  to  be 
as  fascinating  as  you  like." 

u  Ah,  thank  you  ! — but  it's  too  much  trouble.  If  I 
were  not  such  a  lazy  fellow,  I  might  have  made  my 
fortune,  a  dozen  times  over,  by  marriage.  But  it's 
such  a  horrid  nuisance,  settling  and  giving  up  one's 
freedom  !  I  dare  say,  when  I  get  the  old  man's  money, 
I  shall  be  just  such  a  surly  dog  as  he  is,  and  live  like 
an  owl,  and  think  nothing  of  my  appearance*  You 
have  not  a  notion,  Tudor,  when  I  first  came  out,  as  the 
girls  say,  what  a  sensation  1  created — how  the  women 
threw  themselves  at  my  head.  But  it  would  not  do. 
I  was  such  a  gay  creature ! — I  never  gave  them  a 
thought— and  now,  I'm  too  indifferent — just  look  at 
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them  as  pretty  pictures — toys — pastimes  ! — but  I  sha'n't 
marry — no,  positively,  till  I  am  at  the  last  gasp." 

Having  effaced  the  marks  of  rural  toil  from  my 
dress,  and  washed  my  hands,  I  followed  Malvern, 
without  farther  change  of  toilette,  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
postulations— to  the  silver-sanded  cove  where  he  had 
left  the  party. 

Erskine  met  me  half-way,  and  shook  hands  with  me 
very  cordially.  He  had  been  intending  to  beat  up  my 
quarters ;  and,  the  moment  he  breathed  the  idea,  no- 
thing would  satisfy  the  widow  but  making  an  excursion 
up  the  river.  Edith  had  come  by  way  of  keeping  up 
propriety;  but  the  expedition  to  the  mountains  had 
completely  failed  in  establishing  her  health.  She  had 
been  seriously  ill,  and  was  more  nervous  and  excitable 
than  ever.  They  had  had  great  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  venture  on  the  water,  though  the  weather 
was  delightful.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  on  the  contrary,  was  all 
health  and  animation;  and  Trafford  shad  surpassed 
himself  in  preparations  for  the  rustic  banquet,  which 
Erskine  was  coming  to  the  farm  to  invite  me  and  my 
friend  to  share. 

I  thought  that  a  shade  crossed  his  brow,  when  he 
named  his  wife,  and  did  not  wonder  at  it,  upon  seeing 
how  wretchedly  Edith  was  looking.  She  received  us 
with  forced  gaiety,  but  seemed  hardly  on  speaking  terms 
with  her  husband,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  trying 
to  be  more  attentive  than  formerly.  She  took  nothing 
he  offered  her.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  also,  appeared  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  her  displeasure,  and  she  scarcely  said 
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a  word,  excepting  to  Malvern  and  myself.  Fortu- 
nately the  widow  talked  and  ate  enough,  for  the  whole 
party ;  and  Trafford's  judicious  arrangements  were  by 
no  means  thrown  away  upon  my  friend.  After  Sally's 
cookery,  and  my  port  and  sherry,  the  Moselle  and 
champagne,  and  delicate  viands  picturesquely  displayed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  met  with  due  apprecia- 
tion from  the  fastidious  epicure. 

In  spite  of  his  alleged  indolence,  I  saw  that  Malvern 
■ — perhaps  inspired  by  the  contents  of  her  cellar — was 
bent  upon  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  widow  ;  but 
he  was  less  successful  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Mrs.  Crumpe  had  a  faithful  heart.  Our  mountain  jour- 
ney had  stirred  some  tender  chord  which  still  vibrated. 
Trafford  distrusted  the  Viscount.  Both  the  widow  and 
the  butler  remained  firm.  If  I  had  allowed  it,  all  the 
prime  morceaux  would  have  found  their  way  to  my 
plate ;  and  had  I  permitted  TrafTord  to  fill  my  glass, 
every  time  he  insinuatingly  whispered  in  my  ear, 
a  Sauterne  ?"  "  Johannisberg  ?" — I  must  have  been  a 
lost  man ! 

Meanwhile,  Malvern  took  upon  himself  the  demea- 
nour of  proprietor  of  Heron  ClifT;  spoke  compassion- 
ately of  Sir  Jasper,  almost  as  much  in  the  past  tense,  as 
if  his  sun  had  already  set,  whilst  his  own  star  was 
rising  proudly  in  the  ascendant ;  and,  as  we  strolled 
through  the  woods,  when  our  repast  was  finished, 
pointed  out  where  he  meant  to  relieve  their  monotony . 
by  judiciously  throwing  open  glades  and  vistas,  in 
order  to  improve  the  prospect.     I  saw  that  Erskinc 
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looked  at  him  with  wonder ;  but,  cased  in  self-conceit, 
Malvern  did  not  notice  several  caustic  remarks,  not 
very  flattering  to  his  high-soaring   hopes,  which  my 

i 

friend  could  not  refrain  from  occasionally  addressing  to 
him. 

Of  the  paths  which  wound  among  the  woods,  those 
which  were  the  steepest  pleased  Edith  most.  Perhaps 
her  motive  was  to  tease  Mrs.  Crumpe,  who  toiled  and 
panted  after  my  fairy-footed  companion,  testing  Mal- 
vern's gallantry  severely  by  her  calls  upon  his  assis- 
tance, in  her  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  us.  As  we 
mounted  upward  from  the  river-bank,  where  Erskine 
remained  to  give  directions  about  the  return  of  the 
party  in  the  evening — still  more  as  we  left  the  widow  far- 
ther behind  us — Mrs.  Erskine's  spirits  rose.  She  threw 
back  her  veil  to  enjoy  the  fresh  wind  that  met  us,  as  we 
emerged  from  the  woods  upon  the  common,  and  de- 
clared that  she  had  not  felt  so  well  and  happy,  since 
the  time  when  we  were  climbing  the  mountains. 

From  the  high  ground  we  had  now  reached,  a  wide 
expanse  of  country,  with  the  river  winding  through  it, 
was  visible ;  and,  close  at  hand,  a  rill  gushed  out  of 
the  earth,  and  made  a  channel  for  itself  between 
brightly  green  turf-banks.  A  single  tree  bent  over  it 
— crisp-leaved,  russet-tinged  water-cresses  lined  its 
course.  Beds  of  heather  dotted  the  face  of  the  common. 
"With  the  wind  careering  past  us,  and  the  sense  of 
difficulty  overcome  in  the  toilsome  ascent,  to  exhilarate 
her,  Edith  could  see  nothing  but  beauty  and  freshness 
in  the  undulating  slopes  of  the  upland  pastures. 
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Safe  from  our  pursuers,  she  sat  down  to  rest  near  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  looked  round  with  delighted 
enthusiasm.  The  white-faced  sheep  drew  close  up 
together  and  stood  observing  us,  but  seemed  scarcely 
frightened.  Edith's  bright  eyes,  after  ranging  over 
the  prospect,  were  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  the  slated 
roofs  and  stone  walls  of  my  farm  buildings  rose  against 
the  side  of  the  hill,  unrelieved  by  any  kind  of  verdure. 
The  fields  at  the  back  were  in  stubble  or  under  the 
plough ;  and  a  long  team  of  horses  was  to  be  seen  re- 
turning over  the  brow,  from  where  the  straightly 
marked  furrows  and  newly  turned  soil  shewed  on  what 
work  they  had  been  employed. 

Not  a  single  trace  of  natural  beauty — not  one  in- 
dication of  rural  activity — was  lost  upon  Edith.  She 
even  saw  recommendations  where  they  were  utterly 
deficient ;  and  fancied  that  the  rude  dwelling,  with 
its  thin  grey  curl  of  smoke,  had  a  pleasant,  hospi- 
table appearance  in  the  otherwise  solitary  waste.  Her 
brow  was  light,  without  a  cloud  upon  it — her  heart  at 
ease.  As  she  said,  her  cares  had  all  been  swept  away 
down  the  course  of  that  shining  river.  She  remem- 
bered them  only  to  laugh  at  them. 

Erskinc  had  been  too  provoking,  after  I  had  left 
them,  and  Mrs.  Crumpe  insufferable.  She  had  had  a 
nervous  fever  in  consequence  of  their  tormenting  her  ; 
and  had  felt  so  ill,  even  that  morning,  that  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  join  the  widow's  party.  But  when 
she  opened  the  window — (she  had  changed  her  room, 
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and  occupied  one  that  looked  towards  the  hills,  and 
where  she  could  not  hear  the  eternal  sing-song  of  the 
river) — the  air  blew  in  so  fresh  and  cool  that  she  felt 
better,  and  sent  word  to  Erskine  that  she  had  altered 
her  mind,  and  believed  herself  equal  to  going.  Now, 
she  could  not  imagine  that  she  had  ever  been  ill.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  tired,  and  must — she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  it — walk  on  a  little  farther,  to  have  a  better 
view  of  that  perfect  picture  of  pastoral  life — as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  the  glimpse  she  had  obtained  of  my 
bleak,  miserable  abode. 

'  She  could  not  remain  still,  and  ran  on,  like  a  child, 
without  listening  to  my  assurance  that  nothing  but  dis- 
tance and  her  romantic  fancy  could  impart  any  beauty 
to  the  farm.  Along  the  green  drove,  which  is  certainly 
the  prettiest  approach  to  Lewell,  she  pursued  her  way, 
laughing  gaily,  so  fleetly  that  I  could  hardly  keep  up 
with  her,  till  she  came  to  the  gate  by  the  pool  near  the 
Dingle ;  where  the  horses  were  now  being  taken  down 
to  water,  their  great  hoofs  splashing  about,  and  the 
various  urchins  mounted  on  their  backs,  shouting  and 
calling  to  each  other  in  a  manner  which  nobody  but 
Edith  could  have  considered  harmonious. 

It  was  certainly  a  novel  pleasure  to.  show  my  simple 
domain  to  one  determined  to  be  gratified.  If  I  had 
spent  thousands,  as  Malvern  recommended,  on  new 
buildings,  in  imitation  of  my  wealthy  brother  ; — if  the 
Pastures  had  been  a  model  farm,  the  admiration  of  the 
county,  Mrs.  Erskine   could  not  have  been  more  de- 
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lighted.  She  would  not  be  satisfied  without  seeing 
everything.  The  pretty  mountain  cows, — my  ducks 
and  poultry, — even  the  shaggy-haired  sheep-dog  came 
in  for  a  share  of  her  praise,  which,  however  indis- 
criminate, was  perfectly  sincere. 

Having  inspected  the  dairy,  where  alone  Sally  is  pre- 
eminent in  neatness,  and  maintains  perfect  order, 
Edith  lifted  the  latch  of  the  garden-gate,  tempted  by  a 
few  sprays  of  sweetbriar  growing  among  the  thyme  and 
rosemary,  and  under  the  gigantic  Michaelmas  daisies, 
which  were  still  in  flower.  By  this  time,  she  was  forced 
to  confess  herself  fatigued ;  but  I  believe  her  real  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  go  in  and  rest,  was  curiosity  to  see 
the  interior  of  my  dwelling. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  my  Hebe  poked  her 
head  out  of  the  kitchen  window,  and  reconnoitred  us 
as  we  approached.  If  there  had  been  time  for  her  to 
frame  any  available  excuse,  or  to  abstract  the  key  of 
the  door,  I  am  certain  Sally  would  not  have  admitted 
me,  with  an  unknown  female  leaning  on  my  arm. 

Edith,  however,  was  determined  to  be  pleased,  and 
pronounced  my  housekeeper's  ugliness  to  be  of  a  de- 
cidedly picturesque  kind.  Mrs.  Saint  did  not  look  at 
her  at  all  more  benignly  than  usual,  upon  our  entrance. 
She  hoped  I  was  not  expecting  dinner.  It  was  past 
the  hour,  and  there  had  been  an  accident  with  the 
kitchen  chimney.  Tummas  being  away,  nothing  went 
right  about  the  place.  There  was  no  one  to  send  for 
the  sweep,  and  the  soot  had  took  fire.     The  men  were 
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saucy.  She  was  a  forlorn  woman,  and  began  to  think, 
all  things  considered,  that  the  situation  was  a'  most  too 
lonesome  for  her. 

I  told  her,  we  had  dined,  and  only  required  her  to 
bring  wine  and  fresh  water,  with  one  of  her  capital 
seed-cakes,  to  the  sitting-room,  whither  Edith  and  I  at 
once  proceeded.  If  the  sage  green  paper  had  been 
still  more  dismal,  and  the  worsted  curtains  yet  coarser, 
she  would  have  found  something  to  commend  in  the 
arrangement  of  my  territories.  They  certainly  did  not 
look  quite  so  forlorn  as  usual,  with  her  bright  animated 
face  peeping  forth  from  her  ringlets,  as  she  rested, 
without  her  bonnet,  on  the  sofa  by  the  window. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  softly,  "  why  I  like 
this  place.  I  see,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  it  is  a  strange 
life  for  you  to  lead, — a  rough  abode  for  one  like  you  to 
dwell  in.  But  then,  if  you  are  not  surrounded  with 
comforts,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  productive,  to 
those  who  have  them,  of  real  pleasure, — if  you  are  not 
the  idle  slave  of  luxury, — surely,  it  is  more  manly  to 
live  thus  independently,  to  work  with  your  own  hands 
and  reap  contentment,  than  to  be  like  me, — like  Er- 
skine, — like  that  frivolous  being,  your  coxcombical 
guest, — making  a  toil  of  pleasure, — striving  to  be 
amused, — to  be  happy, — and  never  even  fancying  that 
we  are  successful ; — spending  hundreds  and  thousands, 
yet,  not  for  one  instant  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  deserve  your  commendation ;" 
I  replied.     "  Perfect  contentment  does  not  always  wait 
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upon  my  labours :  and,  I  assure  you,  there  are  many 
seasons  in  my  life,  when  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for 
some  of  those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  which  you 
speak  so  contemptuously." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  evils  you  escape ;"  said 
Edith,  the  dark  line  of  her  eyebrows  contracting. 
"  You  are  alone,  and  perhaps  often  desolate ;  but  think 
what  it  must  be  for  those  to  live  together  who  have  no 
tastes  in  common ; — for  my  active,  unquiet  spirit  to 
wear  itself  out  in  daily,  hourly  conflict  with  a  mind 
like  Erskine's  : — he  denying  all  that  makes  up  my  inner 
world, — dead  to  illusion,  deaf  to  enthusiasm, — under- 
standing such  a  woman  as  the  widow,  with  her  matter- 
of-fact  ideas  and  her  luxurious  habits,  far  better  than 
he  does  my  dreamy  fancies ; — to  hear,  hour  by  hour, 
the  river  with  its  monotonous  murmur  speaking  peace 
where  there  is  no  peace, — until  I  long  to  lay  my  beat- 
ing, throbbing,  restless  pulses  to  sleep  under  its 
waters !" 

Her  gay  spirits  were  quite  subdued.  Tears,  the  re- 
sult of  over-exertion  and  excitement,  were  stealing 
from  her  eyes.  She  seemed  now  so  faint  and  low  that 
I  scarcely  knew  how  she  would  bear  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  walk  back  to  the  river.  Just  then,  I  heard  the 
voices  of  Mrs.  Crumpc  and  Malvern,  and  saw  them 
coming  up  the  straight  path  through  the  garden. 

Edith's  quick  ears  instantly  detected  the  approach  of 
the  widow.  We  had  come  in  from  the  back  of  the 
house,  through  Sally's  domain,  the  kitchen.     The  front 
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door,  as  usual  in  my  absence,  was  locked.  Mrs.  Er- 
skine  conjured  me  not  to  let  in  my  visitors.  We  could 
follow  them,  she  said,  when  the  appearance  of  deser- 
tion about  the  place  made  them  give  up  the  idea  of 
looking  there  for  us.  Half  in  fun,  half  annoyed,  she 
drew  back  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  away 
from  the  window. 

'*  Yes,  upon  my  soul !  this  is  Harry  Tudor's  place. 
I  wonder  how  he  bears  it :"  we  heard  Malvern  say. 
"  If  it  were  not  for  the  greatest  possible  friendship, 
I  couldn't  —  no,  certainly,  I  should  have  hanged, 
drowned,  or  shot  myself,  a  fortnight  ago.  But  when 
he  said  what  a  treat  it  was  to  have  me  here, — and  I 
saw, — ah,  I'm  such  a  feeling  fellow ! — that  he  could  not 
do  without  me, — I  told  Sir  Jasper  Egremont  that  he 
must  positively  let  me  off.  I  should  attend  to  him,  of 
course ; — manage  the  property,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing ; — but  I  was  engaged, — yes,  that  was  it, — to 
Harry ; — I  must  dine,  sleep,  in  fact,  lodge — wretchedly 
enough,  you  think, — at  the  Pastures.  So  it  is, — but  I 
don't  mind.  Lord  !  I  could  sleep  on  that  gravel  walk, 
with  the  garden-roller  for  a  pillow.  Wrap  me  up  in  a 
cloak,  and  I  don't  care.  Tudor  said  I  shouldn't  stand 
a  second  night  of  it,  and  offered,  yes,  to  send  for  any- 
thing I  wanted  to  make  me  comfortable ;  but  I  said, 
'  No,  if  I'm  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  I  shall  be 
off  directly  :' — and  I  spend,  of  course,  naturally, — the 
greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  too,  sometimes, — with 
the  old  gentleman  at  Heron  Cliff.    He's  getting  childish, 
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and  can't  bear  me  out  of  his  sight,  but  cries  like  a  baby 
to  have  me  with  him." 

During  Malvern's  harangue,  the  stout  lady's  sighs 
were  very  audible.  In  part,  they  were  doubtless  occa- 
sioned by  her  being  rather  short-breathed,  after  ascend- 
ing the  hill ;  but,  I  believe,  she  was  a  good  deal  touched 
by  the  forlorn  aspect  of  my  domicile. 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said,  "  to  put  a  question  to  you, 
my  Lord.  As  a  man  of  fashion,  you  must  understand 
these  things  better  than  I  do,  as  a  lady,  and — I'm  not 
ashamed  to  say, — connected  with  trade.  I  am  rich, 
but  still  there  is  a  difference,  which,  I'm  free  to  con- 
fess, if  certain  arrangements  came  to  pass,  makes  things 
even  between  me, — standing  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Crumpe,  who  left  everything  at  my  control, — and 
a  poor  gentleman.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  probable  or 
possible  that  Captain  Tudor  can  feel  himself  comfort- 
able here  ?" 

"  Why,  'pon  my  word,  really  !"  said  Malvern,  who 
never  in  his  life  could  give  a  direct  answer,  and  who 
was  evidently  more  anxious  to  forward  his  own  cause 
with  the  widow,  than  to  plead  mine  : — "  There's  such  a 
difference  in  feelings.  I  can't,  no,  really,  exactly  say 
what  Harry's  opinion  is  ;  but  I  know, — kind  creature  ! 
I  see  you  feel  it, — we  poorer  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy have  a  deuced  deal  to  put  up  with.  There's 
that  old  Baronet — of  course,  I  shall  be  his  heir  : — he  is 
as  fond  of  me, — you'd  be  amused  to  hear  what  an  opi- 
nion he  has  of  me  ! — but  he  wouldn't,  not  he  !  advance 
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me  a  hundred  pounds  to  save  me  from  perdition.  It's 
the  same  with  my  father ; — they're  all  alike;— rolling 
in  riches,  which  they  would  lock  up  in  their  coffins, 
and  carry  to  the  grave  with  them  if  they  could.  A 
man  of  high  generous  feelings  has  a  vast  deal  to  en- 
dure, in  waiting  till  he  is  in  possession  of  his  property. 
I  shall  have,  I  dare  say,  half  a  dozen  estates  ;  and  yet, 
by  Jove  !  just  now  I'm  a  wretched  bachelor  ; — and  I 
can't  marry,  no,  hang  it !  With  the  tenderest  feelings 
that  ever  beat  in  a  man's  breast,  I'm  as  much  cut  off 
from  domestic  pleasures,  as  if  I  were — ah  !  let  me  see 
— yes,  as  if  I  were  a — one  of  those  gloomy  fellows 
abroad, — I  have  it, — a  Carthusian  monk  !" 

Having  worked  himself  up  to  this  pitch  of  eloquence, 
Malvern  stopped  abruptly.  Mrs.  Crumpe,  meanwhile, 
sat  down  on  the  stone-trough  of  the  pump,  which  some 
philanthropic  individual  had  erected  before  the  door, 
and  which  remained  a  striking  proof  of  the  sterility  of 
the  barren  soil ;  no  water  ever  entering  the  pipes,  even 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  flooded. 

Her  thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken  a  more  conso- 
latory turn,  and  she  spoke  very  cheerfully. 

"  It  can't  and  it  shan't  continue !  Now  I've  seen 
the  place,  it  is  in  my  mind  a  settled  point  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  As  Trafford  was  saying  the  other 
day  there's  nothing  like  seeing  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  tasting  with  your  own  lips.  I  firmly  believe,  not 
a  dish  comes  to  my  table,  without  that  excellent  young 
man  having  made  it  his  business  to  ascertain  that  it  is 

VOL.    II.  c 
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properly  flavoured.  No  one  will  ever  understand  my 
ways  like  Trafford  ! — Excepting,  perhaps,  poor  Mr. 
Crumpe,  no  man  ever  yet  knew  so  well  how  to  please 
me.  Not  that  my  temper's  a  difficult  one.  I'm  easy, 
very  easy ;  and,  if  I  feel  that  I'm  conferring  an  obli- 
gation,— making,  so  to  speak,  a  deserving  individual 
fill  his  proper  place  in  society,  whence,  perhaps,  he  is 
excluded  by  circumstances, — I'm  not  the  woman,  Lord 
Malvern,  to  make  the  yoke  sit  heavy ; — quite  the  con- 
trary." 

If  the  stone-trough  could  have  spoken,  it  would  have 
contradicted  her.  I  am  certain  Mrs.  Crumpe  did  sit 
very  heavy ;  while  Malvern,  lightly  perched  upon  the 
garden-roller,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  confronted  her 
like  a  cock-sparrow. 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  comfort,"  Mrs.  Crumpe  con- 
tinued, "  and  nothing  like  elegance  about  this  place. 
A  gentleman  could  not  see  his  friends  here.  Look  at 
the  garden, — touch  the  railing, — it's  nothing  but  weeds 
and  rottenness.  As  for  a  farm, — I,  who  understand 
most  things  by  which  a  man  can  turn  a  penny,  pro- 
nounce the  attempt  to  make  a  living  out  of  it  hopeles-. 

"  I've  no  objection,"  continued  the  widow,  raising 
her  voice,  "  to  your  friend  hearing   every  word  I'm 

saying.     I'm  a  plain  woman "("No,  not  that. — 

oh,  by  Jove !    by  no  means,  —  quite    the    contrary  !' 
Malvern  faintly  interpolated.)     "  Well,   I  don't  mean 
that  way  ;  but  I  don't  want  concealments  ; — and  I  say. 
it  is  a  shame  that  your  friend  should  throw  away  the 
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best  years  of  his  life  in  so  unthankful  a  manner. 
There's  nothing  like  youth.  Having  married  an  el- 
derly man  myself,  I  perhaps  over-rate  it ;  but,  if  I 
should  ever  think  of  a  second  marriage,  it  will  be  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Crumpe  that  takes  my  fancy ; 
and,  if  I  leave  him, — which  would  probably  be  the 
case, — my  survivor, — he  would  be  the  richest  com- 
moner in  the  county." 

It  was  getting  chilly.  The  widow  rolled  herself  up 
in  her  India  shawl,  and  applied  the  handle  of  her  pa- 
rasol as  a  knocker  to  the  entrance-door.  "  I  declare," 
she  said,  a  it  is  quite  a  common  farm-house,  and  not  of 
the  best  description  ; — but,  never  mind !  When  things 
come  to  the  worst,  they  mend.  We  shall  not  put  your 
friend  to  any  inconvenience.  Trafford  will  be  here 
directly  ; — leave  him  alone  to  manage  ; — and  I  must 
see  the  inside  of  the  place.  Major  Erskine  said,  if  we 
lost  each  other,  we  could  rendezvous  at  the  Farm ;  so 
he's  sure  to  be  here  presently,  and  Captain  Tudor  can't 
be  far  off;"  here  she  recommenced  knocking,  and  we 
heard  Sally  clattering  about  the  things  in  the  kitchen, 
apparently  without  hurrying  herself  to  answer. 

"  This  is  some  plot  of  Erskine's,"  said  his  wife,  an- 
grily. "  He  told  me  nothing  of  intending  to  inflict 
that  odious  woman  upon  you.  Cannot  we  slip  round 
while  that  charming  old  housekeeper  of  yours  is  keep- 
ing them  waiting  ?  It  will  be  rather  awkward,  if  they 
discover  that  we  have  been  listening  to  every  word 
they  were  saying." 

c  2 
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Desiring  Sally  to  let  in  my  friends,  and  be  civil  to 
them, — which,  as  I  well  knew,  from  her  contradictory 
disposition,  would  ensure  a  still  greater  delay  in  open- 
ing the  door, — we  went  again  by  the  side  of  the  wall 
where  the  bee-hives  stand,  and  came  up  the  front  way 
to  the  house,  joining  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Malvern,  who 
were  still  waiting  for  admittance. 

I  now  bade  Mrs.  Crumpe  welcome  to  my  domain, 
and  found  that  Erskine  and  she  had  all  along  designed 
honouring  me  with  a  visit,  and  taking  tea  at  the  Farm. 
It  was  much  too  late  in  the  year  to  return,  as  Edith 
expected,  by  water.  Erskine  had  sent  away  the  boat, 
and  the  widow's  carriage  was  to  take  the  party  home. 

In  spite  of  the  accident  to  the  kitchen  chimney,  a 
very  authoritative  injunction  on  my  part, — backed  by 
Trafford's  invaluable  assistance  and  fascinating  man- 
ners,— induced  Sally  to  furnish  the  table  with  tea  and 
coffee,  eggs,  and  various  homely  viands.  The  widow 
and  Erskine,  who  arrived  soon  after  our  entering  the 
house,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  amazingly,  though 
the  latter  could  not  restrain  himself  from  mingling 
with  his  jokes  against  the  widow  some  unpleasant  re- 
marks about  my  establishment. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  looked  quite  oracular,  and  appeared  to 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  something  desperate. 

(<  I  have  been  casting  an  eye  round  the  place,"  she 
observed,  "  and  I  think  it  quite  impossible  that  Cap- 
tain Tudor  can  find  either  profit  or  pleasure  in  remain- 
ing here.     Say  the  land  was   good, — rich  loam, — fcr- 
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tile  pastures, — like  ours  in  the  valley  ; — but  these  hill 
farms  are  nothing  but  sheep-walks.  If  there  were  any 
works  going  forward,  or  mines  to  amuse  him,  it  might 
be  different ;  but  I  find  nothing  is  likely  to  turn  up. 
The  soil  is  bad  : — it  has  neither  a  productive  surface, 
nor  any  mineral  wealth.  The  sooner  he  has  done  with 
it  the  better.     The  first  loss  is  the  least." 

"  Very  sensible  advice  !"  said  Erskine.  "  Harry, 
Mrs.  Crumpe  is  a  woman  of  business — a  lady  who  un- 
derstands these  things  thoroughly,  and  she  has  done 
you  the  favour  to  study  the  matter.  I  told  you,  some 
time  ago,  that  the  case  was  a  desperate  one.  If  any 
one  can  point  out  a  remedy,  I  believe  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour at  Dinas  Court.  She  is  an  excellent  farmer ;  and 
though  you  have  not  her  rich  land  to  work  upon — (I 
don't  know  such  a  productive  estate  anywhere) — still, 
with  Mrs.  Crumpe's  assistance,  you  may  find  some  bet- 
ter field  for  your  energies  than  this  miserable  spot." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  you  won't  believe  it,  but  I  think 
Harry  gets  on  uncommonly  well  here.  You  can't  con- 
ceive how  he  keeps  moving,"  remarked  Malvern,  who 
seemed  by  no  means  desirous  that  the  widow  should 
become  too  strongly  interested  in  my  behalf.  "  I  assure 
you,  I  think  he  rather  likes  the  place.  He  does  not  hear 
half  I  say,  when  he  is  at  work  ;  and,  ah,  positively, 
yes  I  he  seems  to  understand  the  thing  much  better  than 
I  expected ;  and  then  he's  not  such  a  discontented  fel- 
low as  I  am.  He  rubs  on,  really,  good-humouredly 
enough !" 
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Tr afford,  meanwhile,  was  quite  overwhelming  me 
with  assiduities.  He  had  evidently  taken  his  directions 
from  his  mistress,  and  covered  every  deficiency  in  my 
household  arrangements  with  the  most  exquisite  ad- 
dress. Had  I  been  a  prince,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  respectful ;  while  Malvern,  in  spite  of  his  rank, 
met  with  nothing  beyond  cold  civility  from  the  discern- 
ing butler. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what, — you  must  all  dine  with  me  next 
week,  and  stay  a  few  days  at  Dinas  Court.  Major 
Erskine,  I  engage  you  to  take  the  bottom  of  the  table," 
said  the  widow,  very  cordially.  "  Then,  Captain  Tudor 
can  walk  over  my  farm  ; — seeing  is  believing  ; — and  he 
can  judge  whether  I  get  the  value  out  of  the  land,  and 
if  my  opinion  is  worth  having.  A  woman  that's  left  a 
widow,  —  and  with  property, —  must  act  for  herself ; 
gentlemen,  I  say,  she  must ;  there's  no  alternative.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  him  that's  gone ;  and  there 
is  something  due,  also,  to  the  living.  I  keep  a  good 
table  and  a  plentiful  sideboard  —  my  servants  don't 
starve ;  for  that  matter,  they  are  as  well  off  as  myself ; 
and  every  year  I  live  single,  I  lay  by  money.  Xot 
that  I  wish  to  hoard  ;  it's  not  my  nature ;  but  I  may 
want  to  spend  more.  There's  too  much  for  one  woman 
living  alone  ;  though  I  see  a  good  deal  of  company. 
In  fact,  I  often  think,  it's  altogether  too  c^reat  a  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  widow  sighed,  and  looked  sentimentally  round 
the  room,  as  if  inwardly  commiserating  the  desolate  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  dwelling.  No  man  in  his  senses  could 
possibly,  Erskine  whispered  to  me,  hesitate  between 
such  an  order  of  things  as  prevails  here,  and  the  comely- 
dame  and  flourishing  estate  by  the  river.  Mrs.  Crumpe, 
he  considered,  had  me  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  must  have 
regarded  the  matter  as  settled,  the  moment  she  set  foot 
inside  the  door. 

After  the  foregoing  exposition  of  her  ideas,  Malvern 
seemed  more  strongly  bent  upon  making  himself  agree- 
able to  the  widow  than  ever.  He  certainly  thinks 
Dinas  Court  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  fall  back  upon, 
if  his  occasional  misgivings  respecting  the  destination 
of  Sir  Jasper's  property  should  be  realized ;  and  the 
County  Hospital,  instead  of  himself,  enriched  by  the 
miser's  hoardings. 

It  cost  Edith  a  severe  struggle  to  accept  a  place  in 
the  widow's  carriage.  She  was  very  angry  with  her 
husband,  for  laying  her  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
incurring  an  obligation  to  a  person  she  so  much  dis- 
liked. When  she  sank  back,  wearied  and  disgusted, 
in  the  cushioned  corner  of  the  barouche,  she  looked 
very  tired  and  pale  ;  but  we  could  hear  Erskine  laugh- 
ing and  teasing  the  widow,  till  the  carriage  drove  to 
some  distance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Tudor,  that  little  friend  of  yours 
has — yes,  I  advise  you  to  take  care — a  spice  of  the  devil 
in  her  !"  Malvern  remarked,  as  we  went  back  to  the 
house,  after  walking  down  with  the  ladies  to  meet  the 
showy  equipage,  which  could  not  be  brought  nearer  to 
my  fortress  than  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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"  Did  you  sec, — no,  really,  you  were  putting  her 
cloak  on, — how  she  looked  at  her  husband,  when  he 
wanted  to  help  you  ?  I  am  glad,  yes,  very !  I  am  not 
such  a  favourite.  It  would  be  pistols  and  coffee  for 
two,  very  soon,  with  that  uncommonly  unpleasant  indi- 
vidual. He  seems — no  wonder,  poor  dear  soul !  she 
don't  like  him — to  make  a  point  of  saying  everything 
that's  disagreeable.  Did  you  notice — I  dare  say  not, 
it  was  too  ridiculous — how  he  cut  me  short  ?  I  couldn't 
upon  my  word,  finish  a  sentence.  He  didn't  mind  how 
much  nonsense  you  talked  to  his  wife.  She  isn't 
pretty ;  at  least,  I  don't  think  so.  What  the  deuce 
were  you  doing,  all  the  time  I  was  flirting  with  the 
widow  ?  You'll  get  into  a  scrape  with  that  little  vixen  ; 
and  she  isn't  worth  it.  I  bet  a  thousand  pounds,  before 
they  get  home,  the  fat  lady  lets  her  husband  know  that 
you  were  not  with  us.  Those  women  are  so  deucedly 
ill-natured  !" 
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* 


CHAPTER    II. 

Sir  Jasper  received  us  with  a  brow  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, when  we  went  up,  the  next  day,  to  Heron  Cliff. 
Malvern  seemed  quite  confounded,  upon  discovering 
how  much  the  old  man  was  offended  at  our  having 
omitted  to  pay  him  our  usual  visit  in  the  afternoon. 
Any  ephemeral  trine  diverts  his  would-be  successor's 
attention  from  more  serious  considerations ;  and  during 
the  hours  we  spent  with  the  Erskines  and  Mrs.  Crumpe, 
I  believe  he  had  hardly  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
invalid.  For  my  part,  as  I  neither  profess  to  be  an 
affectionate  kinsman,  nor  have  any  expectations  from 
the  miser,  I  consider  that  I  have  done  more  than  enough 
for  him  already,  and  am  not  bound  to  neglect  real 
friends,  for  one  who  probably  suspects  me,  as  well  as 
Malvern,  of  interested  motives  for  everything  we  do  on 
his  behalf. 

I  was  more  sorry  to  see  the  poor,  patient  girl  looking 
tired  and  pale,  and  with  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  even  her  placid  temper  had  been  sorely  tried.  I 
rather  doubted  Sir  Jasper's  being  as  much  worse  as  he 
complained  of  feeling  ;  but  he  had  kept  her  in  attend- 
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ance  upon  him  all  night,  and,  as  was  to  be  gathered 
fmrnJn's  own  account,  had  been  in  such  an  ill  humour 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry,  gentlemen !  Don't  put 
yourselves  out  to  come  and  see  me.  I  daresay  I  shall 
do  vastly  well  ;  and  there's  nothing  very  amusing  in 
watching  an  old  man  die,  who  won't  go  out  of  the 
world  quick  enough  to  suit  your  fancy.  No  wonder 
you  are  weary — only,  you'll  remember,  it  may  make  a 
difference.  The  tiresome  old  fellow  may  think,  that 
if  you  can't  spend  an  hour  a  day  by  his  bedside,  there 
is  no  such  great  need  to  enrich  a  couple  of  hard-hearted 
ungrateful  dogs,  with  the  crumbs  he  has  been  picking 
up  year  after  year  !" 

Sir  Jasper,  who  had  grumbled  out  this  remark  with 
his  face  towards  the  wall,  not  deigning  to  look  at  us, 
here  turned  suddenly  round,  and  fixed  his  grey,  gleam- 
ing eyes,  full  of  malice,  upon  Malvern  and  myself  al- 
ternately. 

(t  Four  and  twenty  hours  is  a  long  time,  especially 
when  a  man  gets  no  rest,  day  or  night.  Many  things 
pass  before  his  eyes.  He  looks  forward  into  futurity, 
my  Lord — and  sees  his  heir — or  at  least,  the  man  who 
might  have  been  his  successor,  if  he  had  paid  him  com- 
mon attention — making  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  property, 
and  the  money  he  has  worked  hard  to  get  together,  in  the 
hands  of  a  spendthrift — the  golden  guineas  making  for 
themselves  wings,  and  flying  away.  He  thinks  of  the  var- 
nished boots,  and  the  essences,  and  the  riugs  and  chains, 
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and  other  fooleries  at  which  his  soul  sickens — and  he 
takes  his  pen,  and  draws  a  deep  line  across  the  name  of 
the  idiot  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to 
enable  him  to  act  decently.  He  considers  what  would 
become  of  his  most  promising  speculations  under  the 
care  of  a  being  without  capacity  to  direct  them  ;  who 
couldn't  cast  up  an  account,  or  calculate  the  interest 
on  a  mortgage.  He  has  time,  in  one  word,  Sir — and, 
I  dare  say,  you  know,  without  my  telling  you,  that 
time  is  your  worst  enemy — to  think  over  and  set  against 
your  flimsy  claims,  all  the  petty  traits  which  he  has 
been  noticing.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  eyes  that 
you  believe  blind  and  dull — before  which  the  death  film 
is  over  long  in  creeping." 

The  old  man  spoke  so  vehemently  and  looked  so 
savage,  that  even  Malvern  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
Sir  Jasper  did  not  stop  for  more  than  a  minute,  but 
turned,  still  more  bitterly,  his  wrath  upon  me. 

* 

"  There's  time  enough  for  all  this,  and  more,  gentle- 
men !  —  The  old  man  is  a  long  while  dying.  He 
doesn't  lose  his  intellects,  nor  his  eyesight,  nor  his 
knowledge  of  faces.  He  can  tell  who  is  by  him,  and 
he  can  send  for  his  lawyer  and  make  a  fresh  will — time 
enough  for  a  man  and  horse  to  go  there  and  back  and 
bring  all  that's  wanted.  Well !  he's  had  enough  of 
flimsy  puppies  ; — but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  likes  to 
think  of  a  great,  black-whiskered,  swaggering  dragoon, 
that's  so  cursed  proud  he  won't  say  thank  you  for  it, 
riding  rough-shod  through  his  land — lording  it  over  his 
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work-people — and  saying  he  hasn't  a  notion  why  the 
old  fool  left  him  so  much  money,  when  he  wouldn't, 
not  he,  take  the  trouble  to  be  civil  to  him  !  I  say,  it's 
deucedly  unlikely  that,  if  he  has  a  whole  day  to  think 
it  over,  the  old  fellow  shouldn't  find  out  some  more 
satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  what,  blockhead  as  you 
deem  him,  he  has  had  brains  to  scrape  together. 

"  There's  nothing  to  wait  for.  I  won't  trouble  either 
of  you.  This  young  woman, — she's  a  kind  creature,  and 
looks  as  if  she  ought  to  be  a  lady.  More  unlikely 
things  have  happened  than  that  she  should  be  better  off 
than  she  is  now,  some  fine  morning.  She  might  wake 
and  find  that  the  old  man  had  not  forgotten  that  she 
did  not  desert  him — and  see  the  lawyers  waiting  to 
know  how  she  wished  to  have  things  settled.  Don't 
stop !  —  you've  engagements ;  and  I  am  tired  and 
sleepy.  I've  done  everything.  There  can't  be  any 
mistake.  My  will's  signed  and  sealed.  There  was 
quite  time  enough  for  all  I  had  to  do  yesterday.'' 

I  told  the  strange  old  man,  in  a  few  words,  that  I  was 
sorry  to  have  appeared  to  neglect  him  ;  but  that,  friends 
having  unexpectedly  arrived  to  spend  the  day  with  me, 
I  had  been  unable  to  leave  them.  I  was  slad  that  he 
had  cleared  his  thoughts  of  all  troublesome  matters  of 
business ;  and,  as  I  had  not  the  slightest  wisli  to  benefit 
by  his  testamentary  dispositions,  I  should  make  no 
remark  on  the  subject,  except  that  I  trusted  some  mo- 
mentary pique  had  not  induced  him  to  act  unkindly 
towards  his  nearer  relatives,  or  any  one  who  had  a 
better  claim  than  mine  upon  him. 
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While  I  was  speaking,  Malvern  had  time  to  recover 
himself.  It  was  some  comfort  to  him  to  find  that  I 
shared  in  his  disgrace,  and  was,  consequently,  not 
likely  to  profit  by  it. 

"  Why,  really,  Sir  Jasper — I'm  quite  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  displease 
you.  I — yes,  really,  you  can't  be  aware  how  uncom- 
monly early  I  was  up  here  in  the  morning  ;  and  had  a 
message — yes,  perhaps,  you  didn't  send  it — I  thought 
it  rather  unkind — not  in  the  least  like  you,  upon  my 
honour ! — that  Tudor  and  I  were  to  come  up  together. 
I'm  so  touchy  ! — and  I  can't  bear — no,  positively,  it 
hurts  me  very  much,  to  seem  to  press  my  attentions 
where — ah,  yes,  people  might  say,  I  was  not  altogether 
disinterested ; — being,  as  everyone  knows,  though,  of 
course,  it  rests  with  you — 'pon  my  soul,  except  as  a 
mark  of  regard,  I  don't  care  how  you  settle  it ! — your 
nearest  living  relative." 

"  Silence !"  thundered  Sir  Jasper,  in  a  strong  voice, 
which  shewed  him  to  be,  in  reality,  not  so  weak  as 
usual.  "  You  need  not  remind  me  that  the  stock  is 
dead — not  a  shoot  has  sprung  up.  If  Julian  Egremont 
were  alive — if  he  had  left  a  child — let  it  be  deaf  and 
dumb — a  cripple — an  idiot — so  that  it  were  legitimate 
— not  the  baseborn  offspring  of  Mat  Hawthorne's 
foolish  daughter — you  would,  indeed,  have  little  chance 
of  inheritance  from  me.  As  it  is,"  he  swore  a  deep 
oath,  "  you're  such  a  contemptible  paltry  fellow,  that 
I  have  a   great  mind  to  leave   you  everything   I   am 
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worth.  The  money  will  be  a  curse  to  you,  as  it  has 
latterly  been  to  me.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  it  to 
spite  you." 

The  old  man  lay  grumbling  on,  rather  incoherently, 
for  several  minutes.  At  last,  he  roused  himself  up, 
and  said ; — "  Well,  I  believe,  you  meant  no  great  harm. 
One  of  you  is  a  fool,  and  the  other  is  not  much  better, 
— at  least,  so  far  as  looking  after  his  own  interests  is 
concerned.  Shake  hands,  Captain  !  —  I  don't  bear 
malice.  Stand  off,  Sir  !"  he  added,  roughly,  as  Mal- 
vern also  approached,  to  make  his  peace.  "  I  may 
leave  you  the  estate  ; — but  curse  me  if  I  touch  you  ! 
— Don't  come  a  step  nearer." 

Deeply  mortified,  yet  reconciled  to  his  churlishness, 
by  the  hope  that  Sir  Jasper  regarded  him  decidedly  as 
his  heir,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  disliked  him,  Malvern 
drew  back,  but  occupied  himself  sedulously  in  attending 
to  the  invalid.  He  would  hardly  suffer  the  nurse  to 
do  anything  for  her  master ;  and  yet  I  saw,  that  while 
Sir  Jasper,  with  amended  temper,  conversed  with  kme, 
the  Viscount,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  persecuted 
the  poor  modest  girl  with  unwelcome  gallantries. 
Having  nothing  else  to  occupy  him, — for  Sir  Jasper 
kept  his  head  turned  from  him,  and  would  not 
notice  his  exertions,  take  anything  from  his  hand,  or 
answer  his  questions, — Malvern's  unquiet  spirit  had  set 
him  another  task.  Constitutionally  unable  to  keep 
silent  for  long  together,  he  poured  into  her  cars  what 
I  suspected  to  be  strings  of  complimentary  nonsense, 
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humiliating  to  one  in  her  station.  Nothing  could  be  more 
correct  than  her  deportment.  She  tried  not  to  meet 
his  eyes,  or  listen  to  him,  but  he  would  not  leave  her 
in  peace ;  and,  when  she  retreated  to  the  next  room, 
he  followed,  and,  I  am  certain,  annoyed  her  greatly, 
for  she  came  back,  with  her  cheeks  suffused  with  indig- 
nant blushes,  and  took  her  place  by  Sir  Jasper's  bed- 
side, as  if  there  alone  she  felt  safe. 

Not  daring  to  pursue  his  victim,  when  she  sought 
refuge  by  the  sick  man's  pillow,  opposite  to  me,  and 
finding  no  other  amusement,  Malvern  threw  himself 
sullenly  back  in  the  old  arm-chair,  in  an  elegant  atti- 
tude, and  fell  asleep.  The  room  gradually  became 
profoundly  quiet.  As  usual,  at  that  hour,  Sir  Jasper 
dropped  off  into  slumber.  After  waiting  some  time, 
without  his  finishing  his  last  remark,  I  rose,  intending 
to  depart. 

The  girl  looked  up  "anxiously,  saying  in  a  low  tone 
which  disturbed  neither  of  the  sleepers, — 

"  Must  you  go  ? — I  do  not  like  to  be  left  with  that 
bad  man.     I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  him." 

I  could  see  her  tremble,  and  her  very  lips  turned 
white.  In  a  moment,  however,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  said, — 

"  He  is  jealous  of  you,  of  me  ; — of  any  shadow  which 
falls  between  him  and  the  wealth  he  covets.  He  is  not 
your  friend  : — often,  when  he  has  possession  of  Sir  Jas- 
per's ear,  he  speaks  very  ill  of  you.  Me  he  despises, 
— yet  he  will  not  let  me  rest.  I  fear  him  more  than 
any  spectre." 
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A  burning  blush  rose  to  her  checks  and  forehead,  as 
she  continued,  in  the  same  cautious  whisper  : — 

"  He  has  told  me  that  he  intends  to  sit  up  with  Sir 
Jasper  himself  to-night.  I  dare  not  remain  in  the  house, 
the  only  living  soul,  besides  him  and  that  feeble,  dying 
being." 

"  It  is  but  right,  however,"  I  said,  "  that  he  should 
have  his  share  of  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Lord  Malvern 
alone,  of  us  all,  is  bound  to  watch  over  Sir  Jasper.  He 
is  his  relation,  and  hopes  to  be  his  heir.  You  have 
done  too  much  already,  and  seem  more  fatigued  than 
usual.  Let  me  advise  you  to  retire  to  rest  early,  and 
leave  him  to  perform  his  duty." 

My  voice,  less  evenly  modulated  than  hers,  disturbed 
Malvern  from  his  slumbers.  He  looked  at  us  both  sus- 
piciously. "  It  is  not  necessary,"  the  girl  said  aloud, 
"  for  any  one  to  sit  up.  Sir  Jasper  docs  not  usually 
expect  it ;  and  will  probably  continue  in  tibia  heavy 
torpor,  hearing  nothing,  not  even  stirring,  till  the  morn- 
ing. Last  night,  he  was  restless  and  impatient,  and  did 
not  wish  me  to  leave  him.  He  knows  how  to  summon 
me,  if  my  services  arc  required." 

Malvern,  however,  was  bent  upon  ingratiating  him- 
self with  his  kinsman  by  Lis  dutiful  attention ;  and 
thus  making  up  for  his  remissness,  the  preceding  day. 
The  young  person,  he  said,  seemed  greatly  fatigued. 
and  must  really  allow  him  to  take  her  place.  He  hoped 
that  she  would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
she  was  gone  to  lie  down.     He  was  the  best  nurse  in 
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the  world,  and  we  should  see  how  systematically  he  set 
about  his  office.  Could  she  spare  a  few  moments  to 
assist  him  in  getting  ready  anything  Sir  Jasper  might 
want? 

The  young  woman  did  not  speak  again,  though  Mal- 
vern frequently  appealed  to  her,  while  he  made  his 
fidgetty  preparations  for  sitting  up  with  the  invalid.  She 
suffered  him  to  bustle  about  and  arrange  his  own  fauteuil 
and  footstool  without  interference.  Then  quietly  placing 
a  glass  of  water,  a  night-lamp,  and  a  bell  by  Sir  Jasper, 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  my  face,  with  a  look  of  timid, 
beseeching  earnestness,  which  showed  that  her  fears 
had  not  subsided,  and  left  the  room. 

Malvern,  I  could  see,  was  dying  to  get  rid  of  me.  I 
did  not  suspect  him  of  worse  motives,  but  concluded 
that  he  wished,  if  Sir  Jasper  awakened,  to  be  found  the 
only  watcher.  Having  no  desire  to  contest  the  point 
with  him,  I  bade  him  good-night  and  withdrew,  about 
an  hour  after  the  girl  had  left  us.  The  old  man  still 
slept  heavily.  I  did  not  mention  to  Malvern  that  I  in- 
tended remaining  in  the  house  ;  and  his  impression  un- 
doubtedly was,  that  I  had  gone  home  to  the  Farm. 

But  the  girl's  beseeching  look  haunted  me.  I 
thought  it  very  possible  that  Sir  Jasper  might  awake 
and  summon  her,  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  the  attend- 
ance of  Malvern,  to  whom  would  thus  be  given  an  op- 
portunity of  annoying  her.  At  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, nearly  opposite  to  Sir  Jasper's,  a  door  stood  open. 
I  entered  the  room,  which  had  perhaps,  in  former  times, 
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been  the  boudoir  of  some  fair  lady,  and  still  contained 
a  few  articles  of  furniture.  Through  the  uncurtained 
windows,  which  came  down  to  the  floor,  the  full  moon 
was  shining  in.  Below,  the  river  glided  darkly  along, 
between  high,  precipitous  rocks.  As  I  looked  at  the 
black  channel  of  the  stream,  my  thoughts  followed  its 
course  to  the  willow  banks  of  Velindra. 

Edith's  varying  countenance,  with  the  deep  carnation 
flush  upon  her  cheek,  her  lips  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, her  eyes  gleaming  through  tears,  were  present  to 
me,  as  when  she  rested  on  the  couch  in  my  sitting- 
room  the  day  before  ;  together  with  the  recollection  of 
her  playful  wit  and  fanciful  enthusiasm,  which,  passing 
lightly  over  its  discomforts,  found  even  in  my  dreiry 
home  something  to  admire  ; — then  the  sudden  change 
to  deep  despondency  which  had  followed  so  quickly 
upon  her  first  and  happier  mood.  I  thought  of  the 
fair,  patient  woman  from  whom  I  had  just  parted,  bear- 
ing her  troubled,  painful  destiny,  with  its  load  of  evil, 
bravely ;  and  remembered  her  saying,  without  the 
heavenward  impulse  which  ruled  her  spirit,  how  un- 
bearable life  would  be.  For  the  first  time,  the  brilliant 
misdirected  talents  and  intellectual  vivacity  of  Edith 
appeared  to  me  less  interesting  than  the  tranquil  inner 
life  of  the  pious  maiden. 

I  lay  down  on  a  sofa  which  was  placed  against  the 
wall.  Gradually,  my  thoughts  became  dreams,  and  I 
fancied  myself  dropping  down  the  stream  to  Erskinc's 
villa.     I  do  not  remember  hearing  the   door  open,  but 
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it  was  the  soft  rustling  sound  of   a  woman's  dress, — a 
sobbing  sigh, — that  woke  me. 

Standing  in  the  moonlight,  at  the  foot  of  my  couch, 
was  a  phantom-like  figure,  which  as  I  gazed,  resolved 
itself  into  that  of  a  tall,  loosely-robed  girl,  with  long 
hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders.  Everything  about 
her  appeared  to  be  white.  The  hue  of  her  complexion 
was  so  much  like  that  of  her  garments,  that  I  scarcely 
could  tell,  as  the  cold  clear  beams  of  the  moon  rested 
upon  her,  where  the  folds  of  snowy  drapery  began  and 
ended.  There  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  tint  be- 
tween them  and  the  form  around  whose  flowing  lines 
they  were  in  wild  confusion  gathered. 

The  feet  which  rested  on  the  dark  polished  oak  floor 
were  bare  and  of  matchless  symmetry.  Till  she  spoke, 
appealing  vehemently  to  me  for  protection,  I  thought 
the  white  woman  in  the  moonlight  must  be  a  vision  of 
the  night, — some  continuation  of  the  shadowy  forms 
which  had  visited  my  slumbers. 

Whilst  I  strove  to  rally  my  senses,  she  sank  down  on 
the  floor,  as  if  her  trembling  limbs  refused  to  bear  her 
up.  Suddenly,  the  closing  of  a  distant  door  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  old  house.  The  girl  burst  into  tears. 
I  felt  certain  that  Malvern  was  in  some  manner  the 
cause  of  her  terror,  and  regretted  that  he  should  even 
for  a  moment  escape  my  indignation.  She  looked  so 
pure  and  innocent  that  I  could  hardly  conceive  even 
his  depraved  mind  harbouring  a  thought  against  her. 

As  her  tears  flowed,  she  became  calmer.  At  last  she 
said:—  d  2 
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"  Oh,  Sir  !  he  is  gone.  He  dared  not  stay,  to  meet 
your  anger.  Had  he  known  that  you  were  in  the 
house,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  insult  me." 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  tell  you  to  warn  me, 
when  you  were  summoned  to  Sir  Jasper,"  I  said. 
"  Did  you  not  know  that  I  had  remained  on  purpose  to 
<mard  you,  and  to  supply  your  place  in  the  old  man's 
sick  room,  if  he  needed  a  more  efficient  nurse  than  that 
worthless  being  ?" 

"  I  guessed,"  she  answered,  "  when  I  looked  along 
the  gallery,  and  saw  the  door  closed  which  I  had  left 
open,  that  you  were  here.  I  fancied  myself  safe.  I 
said  my  prayers.  I  was  so  weary,  that  I  soon  fell 
asleep.  I  cannot  tell  how  he  knew  whither  to  pursue 
me  ;  but  none  of  these  doors  fasten  properly.  Mine 
will  not  lock." 

She  hesitated.  Even  the  white  moonlight  could  not 
subdue  the  tint  of  her  burning  blushes,  and  as  they 
mantled  over  her  face  and  bosom,  my  heart  throbbed 
with  anger. 

"  His  step  in  the  passage,"  she  went  on,  "  his  hand 
on  the  latch,  awakened  me.  I  could  not  sleep  on,  with 
the  serpent  drawing  in  his  hissing  breath  at  my  very 
door.  I  sprang  up.  If  he  had  been  fifty  times  the 
man  he  is,  his  strength  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
hold  me  back.  When  I  named  you,  he  laughed,— I 
know  not  why,— and  let  me  pass." 

Such  a  shudder  run  through  her  frame,  that  she 
could  not  keep  herself  upright.     She  sank  down  again. 
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drawing,  with  instinctive  modesty,  the  long  folds  of  her 
drapery  over  her  form;  though  she  seemed  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  disorder  of  her  dress. 

"  I  will  go,"  I  said,  "  and,  if  I  can  find  him,  punish 
this  villain  as  he  deserves  for  his  insolence.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  is  gone.  Malvern  would  not  wait  to  face  me, 
after  this  vile  action.  Before  you  quit  this  room,  how- 
ever, I  must  see  that  all  is  safe." 

I  left  her,  and  after  securing  the  door  behind  me, 
proceeded  to  the  room  adjoining  Sir  Jasper's,  where  I 
knew  there  was  a  light  burning.  When  I  got  there,  I 
heard  the  old  man  faintly  calling,  and  went  in,  to  see  if 
he  wanted  anything. 

He  did  not  seem  surprised  at  my  being  in  the  house. 
"  I  am  glad  it  is  you,  Harry,"  he  observed.  "  I  fancy 
I  am  not  so  well  to-night,  for  I  have  been  dreaming 
that  chattering  idiot,  Malvern,  was  sitting  up  with  me. 
A  pretty  creature  he  is  to  be  the  only  person  a  man  has 
to  depend  upon  !  Tell  the  young  woman,  if  you  can 
find  her,  that  I  want  her  to  bring  me  my  medicine ; 
and  mind,  don't  let  that  fellow  come  near  me." 

I  returned  to  the  girl,  with  Sir  Jasper's  message ; 
first  setting  down  the  lamp  in  the  passage,  lest  the  dis- 
composure of  her  appearance  should  strike  her,  if  I 
carried  it  in  with  me.  She  had  gathered  up  her  hair, 
and  was  kneeling,  almost  in  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
her,  looking  about  in  the  moonlight  for  something  which 
appeared  to  have  fallen  from  a  black  riband  round 
her  neck.     She  held  the  broken  ends  in  her  hand. 
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"  Can  you  help  me,"  she  said,  to  find  the  picture 
which  I  always  wear  ?  It  is  of  great  value  to  me.  The 
riband  broke  when  I  fled  from  that  wicked  man.  Do 
you  think  he  can  have  taken  it,  for  it  is  not  here  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  down  again,  and  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  search.  I  told  her  that  I  would  aid  her,  or 
make  Malvern  restore  it  in  the  morning,  if  it  were  in  his 
possession.  I  then  mentioned  Sir  Jasper's  wish  to  see 
her,  and  that  she  would  find  a  light  in  the  passage,  which 
she  could  carry  with  her  to  her  chamber.  I  would  go 
to  the  old  man,  and  keep  him  quiet,  till  she  was  composed 
enough  to  come  to  him.  Malvern,  I  assured  her,  had 
certainly  left  the  house.  She  took  my  hand,  and  kissed 
it  gratefully.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  now  first  conscious 
of  her  situation,  she  sprang  up  in  confusion,  and  has- 
tened away;  the  cold  moonlight  alone  filling  up  the 
space  where  so  much  beauty  and  modesty  had  stood,  a 
few  moments  before. 

As  I  went  back  to  Sir  Jasper,  I  sought  along  the 
gallery,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  picture  which  the  girl 
had  lost.  He  asked  impatiently,  why  she  was  so  long 
in  coming. 

I  told  him  that  Lord  Malvern  had  sat  up  with  him, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  and  that  the  young 
woman,  being  very  much  fatigued,  had  gone  to  bed. 

a  I  tell  you  what,  Harry,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  that  fellow.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  him 
much  longer.  They  are  a  bad  lot.  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  marry  his  sister,  as  Malvern  has  been  telling  me 
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that  you  would  have  done,  if  Frederick  had  not  made 
the  girl  jilt  you.  Exactly  what  I  should  expect  from 
her.  That  pompous  old  fool,  Rodborough,  has  no  more 
brains  than  his  precious  son.  As  well  throw  money  in 
the  fire,  as  bestow  it  upon  such  people.  How  different 
it  would  be  if  I  had  my  boy  Julian  living !  if  those  con- 
founded old  women  had  not  got  him  down  in  the 
Dingle,  and  if  the  General,  my  good  brother,  had  not, 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  helped  to  ruin  him !  I 
never  will  forgive  one  of  them !" 

A  soft  step  at  his  side, — a  white  hand  laid  gently  on 
his  arm, — made  the  old  man  turn  round.  The  mild 
eyes  of  the  girl,  still  swimming  in  tears,  softened  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  V  he  said  hurriedly.  w  I  don't 
like  to  see  you  cry.  Do  you  Want  anything?  Is  it 
money  ?  Curse  me,  if  I  have  not  got  more  than  I  know 
how  to  dispose  of  properly.  It's  all  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you 
and  Harry  Tudor  my  heirs,  and  disappoint  that  ras- 
cally puppy !" 

The  fair  girl  did  not  answer.  She  gave  him  the 
composing  medicine,  which  he  takes  when  fever  comes 
on,  and  he  is  restless  in  the  night ;  re-arranged  his  pil- 
lows, and  sat  down  beside  him.  The  old  man  went  on 
maundering  about  his  money,  and  how  he  meant  to 
leave  it,  till  he  slept.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  Once  or 
twice,  the  girl  drew  forth  the  ends  of  the  riband  from 
beneath  her  dress,  as  if  some  vain  hope  of  finding  the 
picture  had  occurred  to  her. 
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When  it  was  morning,  I  again  searched  diligently 
through  the  corridor,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but 
without  discovering  any  trace  of  what  was  missing. 
The  next  step  was  to  seek  out  Malvern,  and  insist  upon 
his  apologizing  for  his  conduct,  and  restoring  the  trin- 
ket, if  he  were  indeed  the  robber. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  did  not  go  to  my  fields  as  usual  that  morning,  but 
waited  until  Malvern's  toilet  was  completed,  and  he 
chose  to  come  down  to  breakfast.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  me,  and  would  probably  have  taken  a 
still  longer  time  in  arranging  his  hair  and  moustaches, 
if  he  had  divined  that  I  intended  giving  him  the  plea- 
sure of  my  company. 

"  Ah,  really,  now,  it  is  quite  delightful  to  see  you 
looking  so, — ah,  yes,  quite  like  a  gentleman,  Tudor ! 
You  are  going  to  give  yourself  a  holiday  ? — I  am  sure 
you  deserve  it.  Do  pour  out  the  coffee,  there's  a  good 
fellow !  How  uncommonly  disagreeable  the  old  gentle- 
man made  himself,  yesterday  ! — I  don't  really  believe  I 
can  put  up  with  him  if  he  is  not  more  civil.  Did  that 
foolish  little  thing  tell  you  how  I  startled  her  last  night  ? 
She  shouldn't  sleep  so  soundly  ;  and — ah,  yes  !  as  you 
are  such  friends, — just  advise  her  to  lock  her  door. 
Very  absurd  !  but  Sir  Jasper  doesn't  seem  to  fancy 
anything,  unless  she  gives  it  to  him ;  and  she  didn't 
hear  me  call,  so — yes  !  I  forget  how  it  was  exactly, — I 
believe  I  looked  in ; — not  much  ceremony  necessary 
with  that  class  of  people ; — but  I  sha'n't  forget  how  she 
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jumped  up  out  of  her  sleep,  and  called  you.  She 
seemed  to  understand  your  proceedings  better  a  good 
deal,  'pon  my  soul !  than  I  did ;  for  she  ran  past  me, 
and  flung  herself  against  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  ; 
and  I — ah,  yes  ! — not  liking  to  interfere, — (as  I  said, 
from  the  first,  that  Robinson  Crusoe  look  of  yours  plays 
the  devil  with  the  women !) — seeing  I  wasn't  wanted, 
— in  short,  that  I  was  better  out  of  the  way, — came 
back,  and  went  to  bed  quietly.  By  Jove  !  Pd  had 
enough  of  sitting  up  with  the  surly  old  brute,  who 
hasn't  the  grace  to  acknowledge  what  a  horrid  deal  of 
inconvenience  he  has  subjected  me  to  lately." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  enquire  too  closely  into  your  be- 
haviour, Malvern.  On  one  condition,  I  will  not  press 
for  an  explanation  of  what,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  bear 
investigation,  —  your  motive  for  annoying  the  quiet, 
timid  girl,  who  has  devoted  herself  to  Sir  Jasper  Egre- 
mont,"  I  said,  keeping  down,  with  great  difficulty,  my 
anger.  "  She  has  lost  some  trinket  which  she  values  ; — 
I  believe  it  is  a  picture  ; — and  I  am  commissioned  by 
her  to  request  that  you  will  restore  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  nothing  would  please  me  better  ; 
but  the  young  woman  is  quite  mistaken.  She  may 
have  lost  her  trinkets  in  running  after  you.  'Pon  my 
soul,  I  can't  be  answerable  for  all  the  mischief  you  have 
done.  I  am  afraid,  Harry,  you  are  monstrously  im- 
prudent. You'll  get  into  a  scrape,  if  you  don't  take 
care.  Now  don't  give  yourself  the  airs  of  a  Paladin, 
about  this  trumpery  girl,  who  has  a  dozen  lovers,  no 
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doubt,  in  her  own  station.  Upon  my  word,  you  may 
say  what  you  like  ; — you  won't  get  me  to  quarrel  with 
you  about  such  nonsense.  Lord  !  she  liked  my  way  of 
talking  well  enough,  only  she  was  afraid  you  should 
see  she  was  pleased  with  the  trash  I  uttered ; — any- 
thing goes  down  with  that  milk-maidish  kind  of  beauty ; 
—  though,  really,  well,  certainly,  she  is  exceedingly 
handsome  !  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  know  about 
her  r 

"  My  knowledge  of  this  poor  innocent  girl,"  I  said, 
"  extends  no  farther,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  than  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  her  blameless  per- 
formance of  duty.  I  would  not  annoy  her  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it, — as  you  did  yesterday,  without  a  shadow 
of  encouragement, — for  the  world." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  oblige  you  about  this 
picture,  but  it's  not  in  my  power,"  he  answered,  care- 
lessly. "  I  should  have  thrown  it  in  the  fire,  and 
never  looked  at  it,  if  she  had  given  it  to  me.  That  is 
what  I  do  with  all  the  women's  keepsakes.  It's  such 
a  confounded  nuisance,  carrying  them  about  with  one, 
and  I'm  always  moving, — never  settled, — can't  stop  in 
a  place  three  months  without  being  bored  to  death.  I 
used  to  keep  their  letters  and  gloves  and  bracelets; 
but  half  the  trinkets  were  not  worth  a  farthing,  and 
they  accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  I  asked 
my  man,  Jefferson,  —  (you  remember  him,  the  best 
valet  I  ever  had  in  my  life  ! ) — I  said,  '  Jefferson,  what 
did  your  last  master  do  with  these  sort  of  things  ? — I 
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can't  —  no,  really,  —  carry  them  about  with  me  anv 
longer:'  and  he  said,  yes  ! — 'that  Sir  Richard  always 
burned  them, — never  kept  one  !' — so  we  made  a  roar- 
ing fire,  and  I  left  him  at  it.  I  could  not  stand  the 
odeur  of  the  singed  hair,  and  all  the  other  abomina- 
tions ;  but,  as  he  said,  it  was  soon  over.  I  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  dear  things,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  You 
are  too  tender-hearted,  a  great  deal,  Harry,  for  this 
sort  of  connection.  By  Jove  !  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you'll  cut  and  run,  before  worse  comes  of  it.  I  should 
not  wonder,  in  the  least,  if  that  girl  took  you  in  to 
marry  her.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  doing 
what  I  could  to  unmask  her.  If  I'm  not  mistaken, 
she's  very  artful.  Those  white-skinned  women  often 
are.  How  on  earth  does  it  happen  that  you  have 
made  yourself  answerable  for  her  good  conduct,  and 
constituted  yourself  her  champion  ?" 

"  I  should  take  the  part  of  any  woman  whom  I  saw 
conducting  herself  with  propriety,  and  unable  to  defend 
herself.  I  warn  you,  Malvern,  that  I  will  not  suffer 
this  poor  girl  to  be  annoyed,"  I  said.  "  In  my  per- 
plexity at  finding  myself  sole  nurse  and  attendant  to 
your  crotchetty  relative,  I  placed  her  at  Heron  Cliff; 
and,  if  Sir  Jasper  is  too  feeble  to  protect  her,  the  duty 
devolves  upon  me." 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  I  shall  not  look  at  her  again,  since 
you  take  it  up  so  seriously, — and,  ah,  yes, — have  had 
the  start  of  me  !  Upon  my  word,  I  am  getting  cur- 
sedly sick  of  the  whole  thing.     I  shall  wash  my  hands 
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of  it  altogether,  in  a  day  or  two.  Tell  the  little  woman, 
I'm  very  sorry,  but  she  must  look  for  her  picture,  and 
I  dare  say  she'll  find  it.  No  doubt,  it  has  got  into  one 
of  those  confounded  chinks  and  rat-holes  ; — the  floors 
are  full  of  them.  Just  give  me  the  newspaper,  and  let 
me  know  when  you  are  ready,  and  we'll  go  up  in  bet- 
ter time  to  see  the  old  boy.  I  hope  he  won't  be  in 
such  a  confoundedly  crabbed  humour." 

When  I  came  back  to  dinner,  Malvern  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  I  asked  Mrs.  Saint  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  she  said  that  he  had  gone  out  with  his  gun 
soon  after  me.  I  waited,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
his  return,  till  the  Scotch  mist  which  had  been  falling 
changed  to  heavy  rain.  It  surprised  me  that  this 
thoughtless  being  should  run  the  risk  of  offending  Sir 
Jasper,  by  allowing  another  day  to  pass  without  enquir- 
ing after  him,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  we  had  in- 
curred, in  consequence  of  the  time  spent  with  the  Er- 
skines.  He  was  not  in  sight,  however,  when,  at  last, 
unable  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  waiting  longer,  I 
set  off  without  him.  It  was  in  his  power  to  follow  me, 
and  I  left  word  with  my  housekeeper  that  he  would 
find  me  at  Heron  Cliff. 

As  I  expected,  Sir  Jasper  was  very  contemptuous, 
when  I  told  him  that  Malvern  had  gone  out  shooting, 
and  was  probably  detained  by  stress  of  weather,  at  the 
Warren. 

"  I  wonder  you  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  him, 
Harry  !     For  my   part,  it  is  a  relief  not  to  set  eyes 
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upon  him.  You  are  come.  This  tremendous  storm, 
it  appears,  did  not  keep  you  at  home,  like  a  woman 
or  a  baby.  There  is  that  poor  girl  going  about  as 
silently  as  a  mouse,  and  the  house  so  quiet  that  I  have 
been  longing  to  hear  your  great  boots  on  the  stairs. 
That  contemptible  idiot's  paper  soles  make  no  noise. 
I  can't  bear  to  have  him  stealing  round  like  a  cat,  no 
one,  can  tell  where.  I  don't  think  the  young  woman  is 
pleased  at  his  being  here.  If  he  comes  to-morrow,  I 
shall  give  him  his  conge  decidedly.  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  his  nonsense,  and  too  weak  and  ill  even  to 
enjoy  making  a  fool  of  him." 

I  thought  the  old  man  looked  miserably  feeble,  but 
he  seemed  more  placid  than  usual,  watching  his  nurse's 
quiet  movements  about  the  room,  and,  now  and  then, 
speaking  kindly  either  to  her  or  to  me.  He  would 
not  listen  to  the  excuses  which  I  tried  to  frame  for 
Malvern,  and  desired  that  he  might  not  hear  his  name 
again.  The  girl's  fair  face  flushed  painfully,  when  I 
told  her  that  I  had  asked  him  for  the  trinket  which  she 
had  lost,  and  that  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  She 
sighed  heavily,  and  I  saw  her  looking  anxiously  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  if  still  hoping  to  find  it.  While  Sir 
Jasper  slept,  I  aided  her  in  the  search,  but  it  was  quite 
unsuccessful.  When  we  had  looked  vainly  along  the 
passage  and  on  the  stairs,  she  said  gently — "  It  is  of 
no  use.  The  picture  is  lost.  I  knew  it  from  the  first. 
Let  us  go  back  to  Sir  Jasper." 

He  was  still  sleeping,  and  she    stayed  in  the  ante- 
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room,  preparing  his  supper,  and  then  sat  down  to 
work.  I  marvelled,  as  I  observed  her,  what  was  to 
become  of  this  poor  girl,  when  her  present  task  was 
over.  She  hardly  seemed  to  have  a  thought  beyond 
the  duties  .of  the  moment,  and  abided  patiently  in  the 
gloomy  house,  beside  the  poor  feeble  old  man,  as  if 
satisfied  that  she  was  fulfilling  a  sacred  mission.  Yet 
no  tie  existed  between  them,  strong  enough  to  conquer 
his  habitual  selfishness.  With  returning  health,  on 
his  part,  I  had  no  doubt  that  all  softer  impressions 
would  disappear  ;  and  the  old  miser  would  turn  us  all 
out  of  his  den,  without  distinguishing  between  Mal- 
vern's interested  attentions,  and  the  Christian  woman's 
ministrations  of  love  and  charity. 

I  had  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  while  standing 
by  the  fire,  opposite  to  her.  She  did  not  speak,  and 
her  brow,  on  which  I  had  lately  seen  so  many  emotions 
imprinted,  was  serene  and  open.  Her  countenance 
had  lost  its  impenetrable  mask ;  and  I  now  knew  that 
its  still  beauty  could  be  changed,  like  the  face  of  a 
deep  lake,  when  storms  pass  over  it.  I  had  seen  her 
cheeks  dyed  with  crimson  blushes — her  soft  eyes  over- 
flowing with  tears ;  and,  however  calm  might  be  her 
present  bearing,  I  knew  her  to  be  susceptible  of  every 
feeling  of  offended  womanly  pride  and  outraged  mo- 
desty. There  was  no  symptom  of  the  tempest  at  this 
moment ;  and  I  concluded  that,  having  given  up 
the  hope  of  regaining  her  lost  treasure,  she  had  re- 
signed herself  to  the  deprivation,  with  her  usual  un- 
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pretending  philosophy;   for    she  looked  peaceful  and 
even  happy. 

I  tried  to  induce  her  to  tell  me  from  what  source  she 
derived  the  sweet  contentment  which  shed  a  gleam 
over  the  most  repulsive  and  unpromising  circumstances 
of  her  situation.  The  dismal  house  to  which  I  had 
brought  her  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  Sir  Jasper's 
very  nature  seemed  changed.  I  trusted  that  he  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  keep  her  with  him,  and  not 
relapse  into  his  former  habits  of  sordid  penuriousness. 
Would  she  think  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Dingle, 
if  he  wished  to  detain  her  ? 

"  No,"  she  said,  simply  and  firmly,  raising  her  clear 
eyes  to  mine.  "  If  Sir  Jasper  speaks  the  word,  I  shall 
remain.  I  hope  he  may.  This  place  does  not  appear 
lonely  to  me,  and  I  have  no  other  home.  The  poor 
ladies  in  the  Dingle  would  not  receive  me." 

This  intelligence  gave  me  considerable  concern ; 
though  I  might  perhaps  have  foreseen  that  they 
would  be  offended  by  their  dependant  shewing  kind- 
ness to  a  mortal  enemy,  like  Sir  Jasper.  I  suppose 
I  looked  grieved  and  compassionate ;  for  the  young 
girl  said,  presently — 

"  Do  not  pity  me,  or  blame  yourself.  I  am  here  in 
the  path  of  duty.  Whithersoever  it  may  lead,  I  must 
pursue  it.     You  would  not  have  me  desert  him  V 

She  looked  straight  through  the  open  door  into  the 
old  man's  chamber,  with  such  an  expression  of  kindness 
and  affection  on  her  face  that  I  wondered  at  my  ever 
having  fancied  it  an  insensible  one. 
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"  I  fear/'  I  answered,  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  Sir 
Jasper  does  not  deserve  your  charitable  devotion.  I 
must  blame  myself  for  taking  you  away  from  your 
friends  to  serve  one,  who,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  feel  no  lasting  gratitude  for  any  good  offices 
rendered  to  him." 

"  That  must  be  as  God  wills  !"  she  said,  solemnly. 
"  We  ought  to  act  neither  for  the  hope  of  reward,  nor 
from  the  fear  of  punishment;  but,  as  far  as  we  can, 
rightly — and  then  leave  the  issue  in  His  hands."  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  You  may  be  mistaken.  He 
can  pierce  the  hardest  heart,  and  change  our  stubborn 
nature.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  poor  old  man 
had  better  thoughts  in  his  mind.  He  loves  and  watches 
for  you,  I  am  certain."  Her  calm  features  were  dis- 
turbed. "  I  do  not  believe,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  that 
he  would  cast  me  out,  like  a  stranger." 

At  that  moment,  Sir  Jasper  awoke  and  called  for 
her.  She  subdued  her  agitation,  and  went  to  him  im- 
mediately. Presently  his  feeble  voice  summoned  me 
also.  We  sat  by  his  bedside  talking.  He  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  usual,  and  did  not  again  allude  to  Mal- 
vern's absence.  The  fair  girl  attended  upon  him  with 
a  warmth  of  affection  which  elicited  a  return,  even 
from  the  churlish  invalid.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  murmured  some  kind  of  thanks,  which,  from 
any  other  lips,  would  have  sounded  like  a  blessing. 

I  did  not  leave  him  till  late  at  night,  when  he  ap- 
peared tired   of  conversation,    and   disposed   to   sleep. 

VOL.   II.  E 
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Heavy  clouds  were  blowing  up  before  a  strong  westerly- 
wind,  and  scuds  of  rain  driving  past.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise me  that  Sally  and  Thomas  had  heard  no  tidings 
of  Malvern.  Doubtless  he  had  accepted  Harding's 
hospitable  offers,  and  stayed  to  sleep  at  the  Warren,  in 
preference  to  crossing  the  moor. 


Malvern  came  home,  the  next  morning,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  himself.  He  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  account  which  I  thought 
it  right  to  give  him,  of  Sir  Jasper's  serious  displeasure; 
but  followed  me  out  into  the  fields,  talking  incessantly. 
I  advised,  partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him,  that 
he  should  atone  for  his  remissness  by  an  early  visit  at 
Heron  Cliff;  but  he  was  either  indifferent  or  obstinate, 
and  said  that  we  had  better  go  together,  at  the  ordi- 
nary time,  when  my  work  was  over.  I  thought  he  was 
probably  afraid  to  face  the  passionate  and  vindictive 
old  man  alone. 

Harding  had  not  been  at  home,  the  day  before,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Warren;  and  it  appeared  to  me  rather 
incomprehensible  why  he  did  not  return  at  once.  I  [c 
brought  back  no  game  with  him,  and  admitted  that 
he  had  not  even  fired  off  his  gun.  He  was  somewhat 
mysterious  concerning  his  proceedings ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  his  rambling  remarks,  as  he  lounged  about 
the  meadows,  he  communicated  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  had  intended  to  make  me  acquainted  with,  at  first 
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"  Why,  you  would  not  have  had  me  leave  that  poor 
thing  alone,  Tudor  ? — You  forget  what  a  night  it  was, 
and  she  certainly  expected  me  to  stop.  You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  me  going  round  the  house  with 
her.  It  is  such  a  lonely  situation; — and  she  told  me, 
yes,  quite  a  shocking  story,  of  her  having  had  to  de- 
fend the  place,  and  fire  off  a  gun,  once,  when  there 
were  robbers  on  the  premises.  I  let  her  go  first, — yes, 
really  !  It  quite  amused  me  to  observe  her,  locking 
the  doors  and  trying  the  shutter-bolts.  You  don't 
mean  that  that  woman  would  not  have  seen  if  there  had 
been  a  man  lurking  in  one  of  those  confoundedly  dark 
holes  and  corners  ? — I  asked  her, — just  to  hear  what  she 
would  say, — what  she  would  do  if  she  met  with  one  ? 
— and  she  answered, — I  declare,  it  quite  startled  me, — 
that  she  should  not  hesitate  about  shooting  him.  On 
my  soul,  I  believe  it !  I  looked  at  her  very  respect- 
fully, I  can  tell  you,  as  she  went  about  with  Harding's 
gun  in  her  hand,  and  the  courage  of  a  lioness  in  her 
step  and  countenance." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Malvern,  you  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  stalwart  protector  !"  I  said,  laughing.  "  Mrs. 
Harding,  by  your  description,  decidedly  took  the  lead 
in  your  round  of  investigation." 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,"  replied  Malvern,  unconcern- 
edly. "  It  was  not  my  house,  you  know  ;  and  she  knew 
her  way  capitally ; — but,  Tudor,  just  listen  to  me: — I 
want  to  tell  you  something  remarkable.  Do  let  that 
man  alone  ! — he  will  fix  that  stake  quite  as  well  without 
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your  interference  ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
those  Roman  Catholic  priests.  By  Jove  !  I  met  two 
of  them  at  the  Warren,  and  you  can't  think  how  civil 
they  were,  and  what  an  interest  they  seemed  to  take  in 
me.  They  asked  me,— yes,  I  dare  say,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred questions.  Of  course,  I  told  them  that  Sir  Jas- 
per's leaving  everything  to  me  was  nearly  a  matter  of 
certainty  ;  and  with  what  distinction  he  treated  me.  I 
don't  desire  to  see  two  pleasanter  men ;  and  Mrs. 
Harding  was  quite  gratified  by  my  stopping  to  do  the 
honours  for  her,  and  dine  with  them.  I  had  not  an 
idea — no,  not  the  slightest, — that  I  should  get  on  so 
famously.  It  was  rather  out  of  my  line,  but  I  soon  fell 
in  with  their  way  of  talking  ;  and  it  flattered  them 
amazingly  to  see  that  I  really  enjoyed  their  conversa- 
tion,— I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  stood  it  long, — 
but  just  for  an  hour  or  two.  They  went  away  in  all 
the  horrid  weather,  across  the  country,  quite  early.  I 
was  amazingly  struck  with  some  of  their  remarks.  I 
exposed  them  on  one  or  two  points ; — a  child  might 
have  seen  through  their  arguments  ! — and  they  looked 
puzzled.  Yes  !  they  had  to  go  back,  and  begin  on  a 
fresh  scent ; — but,  on  the  whole,  really,  some  of  their 
notions  were  rather  surprising.  About  their  church, — 
I  suppose  there's  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity  I  They  went 
back  hundreds  of  years,  and  quoted  loads  of  books  to 
prove  every  fact  they  stated ;  and  I, — just  skimmed 
over  the  ground  and  knocked  them  down  like  ninepins  ! 
— Lord,  how  they  stared  ! — but  sometimes, — they  didn't 
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perceive  it, — but  I  was  uncommonly  startled.  That's 
not  a  comfortable  view  of  theirs,  that,  if  they  are  right, 
we  all  are  so  deucedly  wrong  ! — and  they  seemed  dread- 
fully in  earnest.  If  it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  I 
should  rather  enjoy  getting  up  some  of  the  books  they 
talk  of, — cramming,  as  we  used  to  do,  at  college, — and 
having  a  regular  stand-up  fight  with  them." 

"  Right  or  wrong,  Malvern,  I  advise  you  to  leave 
these  gentlemen's  arguments  uncontroverted :" — I  said, 
considerably  amused  by  his  absurdity,  though  he  was 
looking  profoundly  grave.  "  Mr.  Tremenheere,  whom 
I  have  seen  at  the  Warren,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  man 
likely  to  alter  his  opinions  easily ;  and,  while  you  are 
wasting  your  time  in  rambling  about  the  country,  you 
stand  a  chance  of  losing  the  inheritance  from  Sir  Jas- 
per Egremont,  for  which,  I  suspect,  the  Priests  have 
been  paying  court  to  you." 

Malvern  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "  Never  fear 
Harry  !  Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  whip  in,  at  the  last. 
No  man  understands  the  value  of  time  better  than  I  do  ; 
— though,  sometimes,  I  declare,  you're  quite  right,  it's 
inconceivable  how  I  waste  it !  Are  you  ready  ? — Suppose 
we  set  out  ? — I  would  rather  you  came  with  me.  I  am 
not  jealous,  though  you  have  had  a  day  to  come  over 
the  old  gentleman  without  me.  But  I  know  my  game. 
I  could  play  it  with  my  eyes  shut.  I  dare  say,  I  should 
manage  quite  as  well  as  that  poor  thing  at  the  Warren, 
if  I  could  not  see  at  all.  It's  just  knowing  how  to  im- 
prove the  occasion ;    as  a  sanctified  old  aunt  of   mine 
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used  to  say.  By  the  bye,  the  Priests  were  off,  last 
night,  before  Harding  came  back.  He  was  at  home, 
after  all,  just  as  we  were  shutting  up  the  doors.  How 
he  laughed  at  seeing  me  going  about  with  his  wife  ! 
"We  sat  up  pretty  late,  talking,  after  she  was  gone  to 
bed.  I  did  not  face  her,  this  morning.  In  fact,  I  had 
done  what  I  went  over  for  ; — learned,  pretty  nearly,  all 
I  wanted  to  know  ; — so,  what  was  the  use  of  staying  ? — 
You  cannot  think  how  early  I  was  up  :  and,  as  I  could  not 
make  much  of  a  toilet,  I  came  away  directly.  She  can't 
see ; — at  least,  so  you  say  ; — but  still,  I  can't  breakfast 
comfortably,  without  a  little  more  preparation  than  I 
was  able  to  bestow  on  my  appearance,  when  a  lady  is 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  sha'n't  go  there  again ; — at 
least,  I  think  not ; — I  don't  see  why  I  should  ;  and  Sir 
Jasper  must  not  be  neglected.  It's  four  o'clock  ;  and 
that  divine  housekeeper  of  yours  will  be  in  a  fury  if 
we  keep  dinner  waiting." 

As  I  was  anxious  to  give  him  every  chance  of  re- 
gaining the  favour  of  his  irascible  relative,  I  did  not 
interpose  any  delay  to  his  wishes  ;  but,  after  giving  some 
parting  directions  to  the  labourers,  went  back  with  him 
to  the  house.  Thence,  scarcely  an  hour  afterwards, — 
Malvern  appearing  determined  not  to  go  without  me, — 
we  started  together  for  Heron  Cliff. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  Jasper  was,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  temper  than 
ever.  I  could  heartily  sympathise  with  him  in  the  ir- 
ritation occasioned  by  Malvern's  absurdities.  What  is 
rather  amusing,  at  first,  in  him,  grows,  after  a  time, 
revolting  ;  and  there  is  a  selfish  hardness  about  his  cha- 
racter which  becomes  more  apparent,  as  the  slight  in- 
terest he  affects  to  feel  in  the  concerns  of  others,  wears 
off  or  is  laid  aside. 

The  young  girl  did  not  enter  the  apartment  while  we 
remained  there.  I  saw  her  only  for  a  moment  during 
the  evening.  Sir  Jasper,  though  he  is  usually  impa- 
tient at  her  absence,  now  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  approved  of  her  keeping  out  of  Malvern's 
way ;  for,  when  a  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  ante-room 
door,  he  sent  me  to  open  it,  and  received  from  me, 
without  comment,  the  light  repast  which,  at  that  hour, 
his  nurse  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  to  him.  He 
was  speaking  very  bitterly  when  I  returned  to  the 
chamber,  and  Malvern's  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  malignity  which  I  had  not  noticed  in  it  before. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  Harry,  why  you  leave  me  with 
this  fellow !"  the  old  man   said,    becoming,  as  usual, 
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more  polite  and  affectionate  to  me,  in  proportion  to  the 
dislike  exhibited  in  his  manner  towards  my  compa- 
nion. "  You  must  have  the  patience  of  Job  to  bear 
with  him  at  the  Farm ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  think  he 
might  be  more  moderate  in  the  length  of  his  visits. 
Pray,  Sir,  do  you  consider  to  what  an  expense  you  are 
putting  your  entertainer ;  and  how  extremely  unlikely 
it  is  that  you  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  repay  him 
for  the  outlay  and  inconvenience  to  which  he  is  sub- 
mitting ?  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  stop 
longer  than  you  like  on  my  account !  I  assure  you,  I 
don't  in  the  least  expect  you  to  destroy  your  constitu- 
tion by  remaining  in  this  land  of  barrenness.  In  my 
opinion,  the  sooner  you  go  back  to  your  fashionable 
friends,  the  better.  I  can't  conceive  how  they  have 
got  on  at  all  without  you,  since  you  are,  judging  by 
your  own  assertion,  such  a  prodigious  favourite.  I 
can't  bear  to  deprive  them  of  your  society  !" 

Even  Malvern's  conceit  did  not  blind  him  to  the  old 
man's  ironical  meaning. 

"  I  am  really  shocked/'  he  said  "  to  have  intruded 
upon  Tudor  ;  but  he  is  such  a  good  fellow,  I  believe, 
'pon  my  soul,  he  will  be  devilish  sorry  to  lose  me  ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  hotel  or  boarding-house  to  put  up 
at, — not  even  a  decent  lodging  near, — I  don't  see, — 
no,  really, — what  else  I  could  have  done.  But,  since 
you  can  spare  me,  —  eh? — I  suppose,  well!  I  must 
begin  to  look  about  me.  I  should  have  been  off  long 
ago,   only   I  was  so  uncommonly  anxious  to  see  you 
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better,  that  I  couldn't, — no,  really !— I  wouldn't,  for 
any  consideration,  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  while 
you  were  so  great  an  invalid." 

"  Well,  I'm  better,  thank  you ; — wonderfully  bet- 
ter !  I  daresay  I  shall  be  as  well  as  ever  next  week," 
answered  the  old  man,  his  grey  eyes  twinkling  at  the 
perception  of  Malvern's  unwillingness  to  leave  the 
field  open  for  other  pretenders  to  his  favour.  "  I'm  in 
capital  hands  you  see.  No  one  could  desire  better 
nurses.  I  dare  say  Harry  will  come  oftener,  when  he 
knows  that  I  depend  upon  his  visits ;  and  the  young 
woman,  as  I  told  you  the  other  day,  never  leaves  me. 
I  shall  do  very  well ;  so,  as  I  was  saying,  don't  let  my 
state  of  health  be  any  impediment  to  your  taking  what- 
ever little  excursion  you  may  happen  to  fancy.  If  a 
change  for  the  worse  should  occur, — though  I  don't 
expect  it, — let  me  beg  you  won't  trouble  yourself  to 
come  posting  across  the  country  to  attend  my  funeral. 
I  don't  wish  to  put  any  one  to  inconvenience  about  it ; 
and  shall  leave  directions  with  Harry  to  have  me 
placed  quietly  in  my  grave,  without  any  parade  or  non- 
sense. I  dare  say  he  won't  let  me  lie  in  a  pauper's 
coffin;  but  it's  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
what  becomes  of  these  old  bones  ;  and  I  certainly 
should  not  think  of  going  to  unnecessary  expense 
about  them,  when  I  have  not  laid  out  a  shilling  these 
ten  years  in  outside  show,  for  their  benefit." 

Malvern  looked  excessively  annoyed,  but  did  not 
venture  to   contradict  his  eccentric  relative.     He  was 
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very  gloomy  all  the  evening,  and,  when  Sir  Jasper,  at 
night,  pointedly  bade  him  good-bye,  he  took  no  notice 
of  his  manner,  beyond  saying  that  he  should,  most 
certainly,  see  him  again  before  his  departure.  As  I 
did  not  give  him  any  invitation  to  prolong  his  visit,  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, of  packing  his  portmanteau  and  various  para- 
phernalia, which  I  promised  to  send  when  ready,  to 
the  road-side  public-house,  three  miles  distant,  where 
the  coach  passes.  I  could  see  that  he  only  wanted  a 
pretence  to  linger  ;  but  I  diligently  acted  up  to  the  in- 
junction, to  speed  the  parting  guest.  Even  Sally  was 
so  delighted  at  getting  rid  of  our  troublesome  inmate, 
that  she  most  readily  assisted  in  his  packing,  which 
certainly  would  have  occupied  at  least  a  week,  if  we 
had  not  forwarded  his  preparations  for  leaving  the 
Farm,  with  hearty  good-will. 

I  was  somewhat  dismayed,  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
unpromising  appearance  of  the  weather.  Heavy  rain 
commenced  falling,  and  the  clouds  had  been  gathering 
up,  for  several  days,  from  an  unfavourable  quarter.  I 
feared  Malvern  would  make  this  an  excuse  for  post- 
poning his  departure.  He  was  not,  however,  at  the 
Farm,  when  I  came  home  from  my  fields,  but  had 
left  word  with  Sally  that  he  should  spend  the  evening 
with  Sir  Jasper.  The  aspect  of  the  sky  had  alarmed 
him,  and  he  had  set  off  in  an  interval  between  the 
showers,  hoping  that  I  should  follow  him. 

I  did  not  hurry  myself;  and,  by  the  time  that  I  had 
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dined,  the  whole  heavens  were  obscured  with  vapour, 
and  it  rained  in  torrents.  Sir  Jasper  seemed  to  be 
very  uneasy,  when  I  arrived  at  Heron  Cliff,  respecting 
the  works  at  the  head  of  the  Dingle,  and  was  extremely 
angry  with  Malvern  for  not  being  able  to  give  him  any 
information  respecting  the  height  to  which  the  water 
had  risen;  though,  it  appeared,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  he  had  chosen  that  circuitous  way  of  approach- 
ing the  mansion,  and  had  heard  from  the  work-people 
that  danger  was  apprehended  to  the  new  buildings. 

"  Have  you  no  eyes,  Sir  ? — Could  you  see  nothing 
but  those  varnished  boots  ? — One  would  suppose  you 
had  dressed  yourself  for  spending  the  afternoon  with 
those  confounded  old  women  in  the  Dingle.  Have 
you  been  drinking  tea  with  Matty  and  Winny  Haw- 
thorne ?  Hang  me,  if  I  should  mind  the  place  being 
flooded,  if  they  were  carried  down  the  stream  along 
with  the  machinery !" 

Malvern's  temper  appeared  peculiarly  irritable.  I 
believe  he  fancied  that  his  chance  of  winning  the  game 
he  was  playing,  had  now  become  very  precarious  ;  and 
he  cared  less  about  the  loss  of  every  stake  he  had  put 
down,  than  for  the  impending  mortification  of  having 
to  give  up  his  post  at  the  table  to  another.  Sir  Jas- 
per's remarks  grew  every  instant  more  galling.  His 
wet  walk  had  not  put  the  Viscount  in  a  better  humour. 
He  was  full  of  womanish  apprehensions  of  taking  cold, 
which  particularly  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
old  man,  who,  when  in  health,  had  fearlessly  exposed 
himself  to  every  vicissitude  of  weather. 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  Sir.  Don't  think  of 
sitting  up  later  than  you  feel  inclined.  You  had  better 
go  home,  and  get  to  bed.  The  night  is  more  likely  to 
become  worse  than  to  improve.  Don't  fancy  I  wish  to 
detain  you.  Harry  Tudor  is  a  different  kind  of  man. 
I  warrant,  his  boots  are  an  inch  thick,  and  his  coat  of  a 
texture  that  will  turn  off  the  rain.  He  has  a  constitution 
of  iron,  I'll  be  bound  ;  but  you  look  sickly,  and  should 
take  care  of  yourself.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  I  feel 
any  particular  interest  in  the  subject.  I  am  a  plain 
person, — one  of  a  few  words ; — and  if  they  were  the 
last  I  had  to  speak,  I  should  say,  your  ways  don't  suit 
me.  I  like  a  man  to  look  like  a  man,  and  to  speak  to 
the  point ; — not  to  grin  and  chatter,  like  a  Frenchman 
or  a  monkey.  If  you  had  come  here  and  said,  i  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont,  you're  a  cursed  old  screw  ; — but  you 
are  dying.  You  must  leave  your  money  to  somebody. 
I  am  as  nearly  related  to  you  as  any  person  living  ;  and 
I  don't  know  where  to  go  for  a  guinea:' — upon  my 
word,  Sir,  you  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  be 
my  heir  than  now,  when  you  have  been  wasting  oceans 
of  palaver  upon  me.  It  won't  go  down  !  I  can't  swal- 
low it !" 

Malvern's  face  blanched  with  rage.  Sir  Jasper, 
however,  gave  him  no  time  to  speak.  He  went  on, 
working  himself  up  more  and  more,  every  moment. 

"  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I  hate  so  much  as  a  man 
who  uses  ten  words  when  one  would  serve  his  purpose. 
Some  do  it  from  folly,  others  from  perversity ;  but  it's 
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a  deuced  piece  of  extravagance ; — and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
in  your  case,  that  when  you  have  ended,  a  man's  no 
nearer  getting  at  your  real  meaning  than  before  you 
opened  your  lips.  I  can't  conceive  why  you  stay  here. 
Don't  you  see  that  every  syllable  you  speak  lessens 
your  chance  of  obtaining  what  alone  you  came  for  ?  A 
precious  fool  I  must  be,  to  think  of  leaving  land  or 
money  to  you,  when  you've  neither  gratitude  nor  good 
feeling,  nor  propriety  of  conduct, — not  even  cunning 
to  hide  your  natural  deficiencies  ! 

"  Harry,  why  don't  you  take  away  the  fellow  with 
you?  He'll  get  nothing  by  staying.  And  tell  that 
young  woman  to  come  back,  whom  he  has  frightened 
out  of  my  sight  by  his  confounded  nonsense.  I  have 
noticed  that  she  has  not  come  into  the  room,  either  to- 
day or  yesterday,  since  he  has  been  in  the  house.  She 
has  more  sense  in  her  little  finger,  than  this  precious 
cousin  of  mine  in  his  scented,  made-up  person.  I  do 
not  believe  she  says  as  many  words  in  a  fortnight,  as 
he  does  in  five  minutes.  I  hate  great  talkers.  I  shall 
get  on  very  well  with  Harry  and  the  girl — what's  her 
name  ?  Tell  her  to  come  to  me  directly.  I  want  to 
know  how  she  is  put  down  in  the  registry  of  the  place 
where  she  was  born.  She  won't  be  afraid  of  you,  Harry  ; 
— and  just  give  me  some  papers  that  you're  concerned 
in,  out  of  the  left-hand  corner  pigeon-hole  of  that  old 
bureau,  to  look  over  while  you  are  gone." 

Malvern,  who  does  not  understand  Sir  Jasper's  caustic 
humour  as  well  as  myself,  has  always  been  disposed  to 
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give  entire  credit  to  the  fiction  of  a  will  in  my  favour, 
to  which  the  old  man  constantly  alludes,  when  he  means 
to  torment  his  heir-expectant.  He  was  equally  credu- 
lous now,  when  Sir  Jasper  announced  his  intention  of 
adding  a  codicil  immediately,  in  favour  of  his  nurse. 
As  if  quite  beside  himself  with  jealous  fury,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  forth  what 
I  knew,  from  the  end  of  sable  riband  attached  to  it, 
must  be  the  picture  which  the  poor  girl  had  lost. 

"  The  young   woman  may  have  some  difficulty,"  he 
said,  "  in  proving  that  she  has  any  right  to  a  name  at 
all.     I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  Sir  Jasper,  as  a  mem- 
ber,  however   unworthy,  of  your  family,  to  ascertain 
how  the  picture  of  your  son  came  into   this  person's 
possession.     I  have  been  at  considerable  trouble  : — I 
have   not  minded  the  weather,  nor,  in  short,  any  im- 
pediments.    When  you  thought  me  effeminate,  I  was 
crossing  that  bleak  moor,  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  the 
truth  out  of  the  girl's  connections,  with  whom  she  was 
placed  when  first  brought  over  to  this  country.     Tudor 
knows    the    people ; — in    fact,  he    introduced    me.      I 
learned,  yes,  nearly  all   I   wanted    to   discover  ;  but    I 
hesitated ; — I  was  not  sure   that  you  would  be  pleased 
at  hearing  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon 
you : — and  I  was  afraid  of  some  mistake ; — I  like  to  be 
accurate.     But,  having  a  clue, — (no  other  reason,  upon 
my  honour,  would  have  induced  me  to  spend  an  hour, 
this  uncommonly  wet  afternoon,  with  those  fiery  old 
termagants  in  the  Dingle), — having  seen  the  girl  wc  ar 
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this  round  her  neck, — I  put  the  question  to  them  ;  and 
in  short,  it  appears,  as  I  expected,  that  poor  Julian  is 
said,  by  these  women,  to  have  left  a  child ; — and  that, 
according  to  their  assertion,  this  person,  whom  they 
have  contrived  to  smuggle  into  the  house,  and  who  has 
had  the  art  to  ingratiate  herself  into  your  favour, — is 
your  son's  natural  daughter." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Malvern  placed  the  picture 
which  he  had  been  holding  concealed  in  his  hand,  in 
that  of  Sir  Jasper  Egremont. 

For  a  moment,  the  father  saw  nought  'but  the  open 
brow,  fair  hair,  and  speaking  eyes  of  his  dead  son. 
His  hand  trembled,  and  the  first  tears  he  had  shed  for 
years  found  a  passage  down  the  rugged  furrows  of  his 
cheek,  and  fell  upon  the  glass  of  the  miniature.  Hiding 
the  picture  among  the  bed-clothes,  he  said,  slowly : — 
"  Bring  the  woman  hither  !" 

He  looked  towards  me,  as  he  spoke ;  and  my  heart, 
for  the  first  time,  inclined  in  his  favour.  I  felt  sorrv 
that  he  misjudged  me,  as  his  reproachful  glance  met 
mine.  I  would  have  refuted  Malvern's  statement,  but 
the  old  man  refused  to  listen.  Pie  only  repeated  his 
mandate. .  Just  at  that  moment, — fancying,  I  believe, 
that  we  were  gone, — the  girl  entered. 

Her  fair  young  face  appeared  very  sorrowful.  I 
made  a  sign  to  her  to  come  nearer,  and  she  obeyed  me, 
— avoiding  Malvern,  and  standing  by  my  side.  Sir 
Jasper  looked  at  her  very  earnestly,  and,  for  a  moment, 
some  emotion  of  a  painful  kind  crossed  his  features. 
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She  raised  her  eyes  anxiously  towards  his,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  wish  to  know/'  he  said  at  length,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  "  by  what  name  you  call  yourself?" 

The  poor  girl  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"  My  name,"  she  answered,  "  is  Grace.  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  have  a  right  to  any  other." 

She  looked  up  timidly.  Sir  Jasper  drew  forth  the 
picture,  and,  without  again  glancing  at  the  face, — the 
sight  of  which  had  for  a  moment  unmanned  him, — 
showed  her  the  name  of  Julian  Egremont,  with  the 
date  of  his  early  death,  woven  in  golden  letters,  among 
plaited  hair  of  two  mingled  colours,  at  the  back  of  the 
portrait. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hissing  voice,  "  you 
have  not,  even  in  your  dreams,  had  the  confidence  to 
add  that  name — my  son's — to  your  own.  You  have  a 
right  to  your  mother's  name.  Take  that.  Go  to  her 
kindred,  if  they  will  have  you  !  But  never  let  me  see 
your  face  in  this  house  again." 

The  young,  fair  creature,  thus  savagely  rebuked,  did 
not  utter  a  syllable.  She  cast  upon  Sir  Jasper  a  look 
of  indescribable  tenderness.  Those  usually  calm  fea- 
tures were  all  expression  ;  but  his  heart  was  closed 
against  her.  The  glance  of  his  eye  was  cold  and  hard 
as  steel.  She  held  out  her  hand,  imploringly,  for  the 
picture ;  but  Sir  Jasper  clutched  it  with  a  vehement 
gesture  which  almost  crushed  the  fragile  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  held  it  fast. 
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Grace  Egremont — (I  can  call  her  by  no  other  name) 
— folded  her  arms  meekly,  and,  without  a  word  or 
murmur,  left  the  chamber. 

"  And  you,  Sir !" — the  old  man  coldly  observed  to 
me — "  I  wish  you  good  night.  I  must  get  on  as  I  can. 
You  leave  me  in  precious  company — but  I'm  better.  I 
have  had  enough  of  nursing.  It  all  comes  of  your  con- 
sorting with  those  confounded  old  cats  in  the  Dingle. 
To  foist  that  base-born  brat  upon  me,  as  Julian  Egre- 
mont's  child  ! — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  !" 
he  added,  turning  to  Lord  Malvern.  {e  You  have 
done  me  a  service  which  I  shall  not  forget — though 
curse  me  if  I  don't  believe  you  had  a  devilish  bad 
motive  for  it !  As  it  is  raining  so  hard,  'you  may  as 
well  stop  to-night;  and  Harry — Captain  Tudor,  I 
mean — can  send  up  your  scent-bottles  and  hair -brushes. 
But  mind,  before  sunset  to-morrow,  the  house  must  be 
clear.  I'm  not  fond  of  staying  company;  and  I'm 
better,  and  shall  be  about,  you'll  see,  and  quite  myself, 
again,  in  a  day  or  two." 


Sir  Jasper  was  too  much  excited  to  listen  to  a  word 
of  explanation.  I  did  not  wait  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  but  went  to  look  for  the  kind  being  whose  patient 
attendance  upon  him  had  not  blotted  out  the  stain  at- 
tached to  her  birth  and  connection  with  the  objects  of 
his  hatred,  in  the  estimation  of  the  revengeful  old  man. 
The    discovery  of    her  relationship   to  the  Egremont 
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family,  had  astonished  me  as  much  as  himself;  though 
I  now  wondered  that  I  had  not  guessed  some  power- 
ful incentive  of  duty,  some  strong  natural  affection  to 
have  been  at  work,  such  as  could  alone  carry  her 
through  her  painful  task.  While  I  hastened  through 
the  passages  of  the  old  house,  my  mind  was  full  of  the 
thoughts  awakened  by  the  knowledge  of  her  real  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  place;  and  my  interest  and 
compassion  for  the  fate  of  this  fair  young  scion  of  a 
decaying  stock  increased,  as  I  sought  for  her  every- 
where unsuccessfully. 

The  storm  was  raging  wildly  out  of  doors.  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  her  being  exposed  to  it ;  but  not 
a  creature  was  visible  except  Thomas,  whom,  as  usual,  I 
could  not  understand.  Hastily  telling  him  that  I  was 
going  back  to  the  farm,  and  that  he  might  remain 
where  he  was,  I  left  the  mansion.  Angry  as  I  could 
not  help  feeling  with  Sir  Jasper,  I  would  not  abandon 
him  entirely  to  the  services  of  so  senseless  a  being  as 
Malvern.  Even  the  idiot  must  have  some  superior  idea 
of  making  himself  useful,  since  Grace  had  chosen  him 
for  her  assistant.  The  night  also  was  so  inclement,  that 
I  did  not  like  the  poor  feeble  old  man  to  go  abroad  in 
the  midst  of  the  torrents  of  rain  that  were  falling. 

I  was  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  drippings  from 
the  trees,  before  I  got  through  the  woods,  which  no- 
where excluded  the  tempest.  The  wind  moaned  dis- 
mally among  the  branches,  and  the  straight  pine  stems 
creaked  and  groaned  and  bent  before  the  strong  blast. 
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The  pathways  were  saturated  with  moisture.  It  ap- 
peared most  probable  that  the  poor  girl,  driven  forth 
so  inhumanly,  would  attempt  to  return  to  her  former 
protectors,  who  could  hardly,  under  the  circumstances, 
refuse  her  an  asylum ;  but  I  shuddered,  as  I  thought 
of  her  threading  her  way  through  the  wet  and  tangled 
copses,  and  down  the  steep  slippery  descent  into  the 
Dingle,  on  such  a  night. 

Neither  moon  nor  stars  were  visible.  If  I  had  not 
known  every  step  of  the  way,  I  could  hardly  have 
found  it ;  but  I  went  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  of  overtaking  her.  The  sound  of  the  stream, 
much  louder  than  usual,  mingled  with  the  plashing  of 
the  heavy  rain-drops  among  the  leaves  and  branches.  As 
I  proceeded,  the  path  became  more  difficult,  till,  for  a 
woman's  foot,  it  seemed  almost  impracticable.  Each 
instant,  too,  the  roar  of  the  water  grew  louder.  Just 
as  I  reached  its  course,  the  clouds,  parting  for  a  mo- 
ment, allowed  the  moon  to  shine  with  a  pale,  sickly 
gleam  upon  the  ravine. 

I  did  not  know  what  mischief  the  rising  of  the  stream 
had  done  to  the  machinery  of  Sir  Jasper's  new  works 
in  the  Dingle ;  but  my  slight  fabric  of  a  bridge  had 
been  entirely  swept  away.  Hardly  any  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  path  along  the  bank  on  this  side  of  the 
rivulet ;  and  the  rain  had  washed  down  the  soil  from 
above,  and  strewn  it  with  stones,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  increase  its  insecurity. 

The  white-walled  cottage,  however,  stood  perfectly 
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unharmed  on  the  opposite  margin,  with  the  turbulent 
flood  rushing  past  the  garden,  and  the  walks  con- 
verted into  channels  of  running  water.  The  silence 
of  the  place  was  so  profound,  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  as  if  the  persecuted  girl  could  have  recently 
disturbed  its  occupants,  with  her  tale  of  wrong  and 
misery. 

The  dwelling,  indeed,  was  so  completely  cut  off  from 
the  spot  where  I  was,  that,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, I  felt  convinced  she  would  not,  if  she  had  come 
thus  far,  have  attempted  to  cross  over.  Between  me 
and  the  cottage,  whitened  by  the  gleam  of  moonlight, 
a  foaming  river  was  pouring  along,  sweeping  widely 
beyond  where  the  bending  ash-boughs,  now  shattered 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  had  once  spanned  the 
stream.  A  single  false  step  might  have  been  attended 
with  so  much  danger,  that  I  surveyed  the  desolate 
scene  with  dread.  In  a  dozen  places,  the  banks  were 
broken  down.  Here  and  there,  a  wide  chasm  had  to 
be  cleared  at  a  bound.  In  the  dark  night,  with  so 
many  obstacles  to  impede  her  progress,  and  such  pain- 
ful feelings  at  her  heart,  what  accident  might  not  have 
befallen  the  forlorn  wanderer  ? 

The  most  favourable  chance  was,  that,  finding  the 
passage  of  the  brook  impracticable,  she  had  taken  shel- 
ter at  the  Farm.  A  comparatively  safe  path  led  up- 
ward in  that  direction.  Might  she  not,  when  every 
other  place  of  refuge  seemed  closed  against  her,  have 
gone  thither  ?     Even  Thomas   and  Sally  had,  in  my 
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absence  at  Velindra,  given  her  some  semblance  of  a 
welcome. 

The  moment  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  I  felt  a 
weight  taken  off  my  mind.  There  appeared,  at  all 
events,  nothing  better  to  be  done,  than  to  ascertain,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  whether  any  foundation  in  truth 
existed  for  the  strong  impression  I  entertained  that 
Grace  had  chosen  the  upward  path  to  the  Farm. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  push  my  way  through  the 
dripping  bushes,  and  cross  the  paddocks  which  sepa- 
rated the  Dingle  from  the  Pastures.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  leap  over  the  low  wall  of  the  garden, — the 
front  gate,  at  night,  being  always  locked, — I  saw  that 
of  the  farm-yard  had  been  left  open.  On  going  to- 
wards it,  I  heard^  the  cattle  in  the  stalls  lowing,  and 
perceived  that  the  door  of  the  shed  was  but  partially 
closed. 

Jessica,  the  pretty  mountain  cow,  has  been  lately  so 
wild,  that  she  is  kept,  with  her  calf,  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, As  I  pushed  the  door  farther  open,  the  pale 
light  showed  her  to  be  standing  very  quietly,  but  she 
turned  her  head  and  moaned,  as  if  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion, stooping  towards  some  dark  object  lying  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  low,  obscure  out-house. 

At  first,  I  thought  it  was  her  own  calf;  but  it  was  a 
woman's  hand  I  touched,  as  I  bent  over  it,  and  long 
streaming  hair  fell  upon  my  shoulders,  when  I  lifted 
up  that  inanimate  burden,  and  carried  it,  as  quickly  us 
possible,  to  my  home. 
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I  had  the  key  of  the  house-door  in  my  pocket,  and 
bore  the  poor  thing  at  once  into  the  kitchen,  where  a 
large  coal  had  been  laid  in  the  grate,  to  keep  the  fire 
from  going  out.  I  do  not  think  that  she  was  quite  in- 
sensible, for  she  sighed  heavily;  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  her  head  rested  on  my  arm,  as  if  she  had  no  power 
to  move.  I  was  forced  to  lay  her  down  on  the  floor, 
while  I  fetched  in  from  the  cold,  comfortless  parlour, 
the  mattress  belonging  to  the  old  horse-hair-covered 
sofa,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  fire,  which  burned  up 
quickly  when  I  stirred  it. 

The  young  girl's  face  looked  white  and  deathlike,  as 
it  rested  on  the  cushion  to  which  I  had  removed  her. 
Her  hands  dropped  helplessly  by  her  side.  She  had 
not,  I  am  certain,  a  dry  thread  upon  her.  Her  long 
hair  was  steeped  in  moisture,  and  her  dress  rent  by  the 
brambles  through  which  she  had — probably  in  terror, 
with  the  noise  of  the  rushing  water  in  her  cars — forced 
her  way.  The  slight,  foreign-looking  boots  in  which 
her  feet  were  cased,  had  been  better  adapted  for  the 
sick  man's  room,  than  for  those  muddy  pathways.  They 
were  torn  and  split,  and,  in  one  place,  I  saw  blood 
oozing  through  them. 

The  sight  pained  me  inexpressibly.  I  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  called  for  Sally,  who  came  down 
in  a  short  time,  grumbling  excessively.  She  did  not 
seem  better  pleased,  when  I  took  her  into  the  kitchen, 
and  showed  her  the  poor  dripping  female,  laid  in 
front   of  the  fire; — telling  her  at  once,  and  without 
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any  unnecessary  talking  or  delay,  to  remove  the 
coverings  from  her  wounded  feet,  and  bathe  them  care- 
fully. 

Sally  looked  so  malicious,  that  I  dared  not  leave  the 
weary  fugitive  to  her  mercy.  I  stood  at  the  window, 
gazing  out  into  the  dreary  night,  and  wondering  at  the 
boldness  which  had  made  that  apparently  timid  woman 
venture  upon  such  a  walk  alone, — thinking  of  all  she 
must  have  suffered  to  drive  her  upon  such  a  measure, 
—  sooner  than  remain  in  a  house  where  she  might 
have  been  brought  up  to  imagine  that  she  had  a  right 
to  be. 

While  these  feelings  of  pity  were  blended  with  in- 
dignation against  Sir  Jasper,  I  heard  Sally  growling 
over  her  task,  and  longed  to  take  it  from  her.  She  ut- 
tered an  infinite  number  of  complaints  about  Tummas, 
and  invectives  against  me  and  the  young  woman  for 
depriving  her  of  his  services.  We  had,  she  said,  took 
all  the  good  out  of  him.  He  was  not  worth  a  farthing ; 
— not  half  the  man  he  had  been.  When  people  came 
to  know  his  value,  the  worst  of  it  was  that  they  never 
let  him  alone. 

Then  she  levelled  her  inuendoes  at  the  half-dying 
girl ; — wondering  where  she  was  to  go  for  a  character, 
when  she  lost  the  one  she  brought  with  her  from  furrin* 
parts  ; — asking  her  if  she  thought  it  was  a  proper  time 
of  night  to  come  to  a  single  gentleman's  house ; — and 
wishing  that,  if  I  brought  people  there,  I  would  attend 
to  them  myself.    She  was  crippled  with  the  rheumatism, 
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owing  to  jumping  out  of  her  warm  bed;  and  her  back 
was  broke  with  kneeling.  Her  joints  would  crack,  if 
she  had  much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  ; — her 
nerves  were  giving  way.  There  was  not  half- a-y  ear's 
life  left  in  her. 

I  turned  round  impatiently,  and  saw  the  coarse- 
featured  vixen  bathing  the  slender  ancle  of  the  maiden, 
whose  deathlike  paleness  of  cheek  had  not  yet  been 
altered  by  a  shade  of  colour.  "  This  poor  thing  will 
perish/'  I  said,  "  while  you  neglect  her,  and  indulge  in 
meaningless  complainings.  Leave  her  to  me.  Yet 
stay ! — before  you  go  back  to  your  rest,  I  insist  upon 
your  getting  ready  a  warm  bed,  and  changing  her  wet 
clothes.  I  believe  she  had  some  with  her,  when  she 
took  shelter  from  the  rain  with  the  cattle,  who  were 
more  merciful  than  you  are,  and  warned  me  by  their 
lowing  that  some  poor  distressed  creature  was  in  want 
of  assistance.  Go  and  prepare  a  room  for  her,  and  let 
me  know  when  it  is  ready." 

I  took  the  sponge  from  the  woman,  who  departed, 
anxious  to  get  her  work  performed,  and  finish  the 
slumbers  I  had  interrupted.  As  I  went  on  wiping 
away  the  fast-oozing  blood  from  a  wound  just  below 
the  ancle,  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  signs  of 
gentle  blood  in  those  delicate  limbs.  The  hurt  inflicted 
was  just  upon  one  of  the  blue  veins  which  were  visible 
through  that  white  skin,  now  seamed  with  many  a 
scratch,  and  bleeding  from  the  punctures  of  the  thorns. 
I  was  still  occupied  in  bathing  her  uncovered   foot, 
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when  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  silently, 
without  evincing  any  surprise  or  unpleasant  emotion, 
such  as  her  usual  excessive  bashfulness  might  have  led 
one  to  apprehend.  Perhaps  she  was  still  too  faint  to 
comprehend  all  the  particulars  of  her  situation,  for  she 
closed  her  eyes  again,  after  a  single  glance  around, — 
when  I  think  she  for  the  first  time  recognized  the  place, 
— and  allowed  me,  without  remonstrance,  to  continue 
my  employment,  which  seemed  to  soothe  the  pain  she 
must  have  been  suffering.  I  do  not  know  that  my 
touch  was  as  gentle  as  that  soft  skin  needed ;  but  I  am 
sure,  it  was  more  so  than  Sally's. 

At  length,  the  latter  shouted  out  that  the  bed  was 
made  ;  the  young  woman  might  come  up  as  soon  as 
she  pleased.  As  her  state  of  weakness  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  for  her  to  comply  with  the  mandate,  I  egain 
lifted  her  fair  form  in  my  arms,  and  felt  the  cold  touch 
of  her  streaming  hair  against  my  neck,  as  I  carried  her 
up-stairs,  and  reluctantly  consigned  her  to  the  charge 
of  my  cross-grained  housekeeper.  I  went  back  to  look 
for  the  packet  which  I  had  seen  lying  beside  her,  and 
which  she  had  wrapped  up  in  her  cloak  to  keep  the 
things  it  contained  dry.  Having  carried  it  to  the  door, 
I  again  enjoined  upon  Sally  the  duty  of  treating  the 
poor  sick  girl  tenderly,  and  I  fancied  that  she  looked  a 
little  more  disposed  to  obey  my  injunctions. 

I  did  not  entirely  trust  her,  but  waited  in  the  pass- 
age, with  the  door  partly  open,  until  she  came  out 
and  told  me  that  she  had  done  as  I  desired.     I  was 
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more  reassured,  after  I  had  given  her  permission  to 
go  to  bed,  by  hearing  a  low,  faint  voice,  as  I  passed 
the  chamber,  thanking  and  blessing  me,  and  mingling 
my  name  with  her  simple  prayer,  in  broken,  faltering 
accents. 
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CHAPTEft  V. 

I  was  the  first  person  stirring  at  the  Farm  the  next 
morning.  Sally  was  making  amends  to  herself  for  her 
broken  rest,  and  the  place  was  quiet.  There  was  none 
of  the  clatter  and  noise  going  on,  by  which  my  amiable 
domestic  renders  her  presence  known,  without  any 
visible  result  in  point  of  orderliness.  I  was  glad  the 
house  seemed  so  still,  and  trusted  that  Grace  might  be 
resting  after  her  fatigue  and  sorrow.  When  I  passed 
her  door,  walking  as  gently  as  I  could,  not  to  disturb 
her,  I  did  not  hear  a  sound. 

Except  at  brief  intervals,  heavy  showers  were  still 
falling.  The  sky  looked  louring,  and  the  weather 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  improved.  My  men  and 
I  had  to  work  hard,  repairing  the  mischief  caused  by 
the  storm.  The  marsh  land  was  completely  overflowed, 
and  half  our  labour  there  had  to  be  done  again.  I  am 
gaining  wisdom  by  experience,  however,  and  shall  not 
commit  the  same  errors  a  second  time. 

While  the  men  were  at  their  dinner,  I  went  back  to 

the  house ;  anxious  to  know  how  my  timid  visitant  had 

rested  during  the  night.     As  I  came  in  from  the  yard, 

I  saw  her  sitting  at  work  in  the  bow-window  of  the 

t 
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front  kitchen,  which  forms  a  sort  of  living-room  for  my 
domestics,  when  they  choose  to  occupy  it.  Sally's  mul- 
tifarious avocations  are  generally  carried  on  among  the 
pots  and  pans  in  the  scullery  and  tumble-down  out- 
offices  of  the  rambling  dwelling. 

It  seemed  strange  to  see  the  fair  young  creature  sit- 
ting in  that  humble  place,  when  the  very  ground  upon 
which  we  were  treading  had  passed,  it  might  be  un- 
justly, from  her  near  relative  to  me,  a  stranger.  My 
conscience  reproached  me.  I  felt  as  if  robbing  the  or- 
phan ;  and,  as  I  looked  at  her,  she  appeared  too  spot- 
less and  dignified  to  deserve  the  aspersions  winch  Sir 
Jasper's  malignant  passons  had  induced  him  to  cast 
upon  her  birth.  She  now  seemed  very  pale  and  sad, 
and  her  white  fingers  trembled,  while  she  went  on  in 
her  usual  industrious  manner  with  her  task. 

She  had  drawn  a  small  table  near  the  light,  and  was 
seated  in  a  high-backed  walnut-wood  chair,  with  her 
feet  on  a  low  stool,  to  keep  them  off  the  stones.  Some- 
thing in  her  air, — in  the  light  that  fell  upon  her, — in 
the  way  in  which  she  had  arranged  her  table  and  chair, 
— in  her  attitude  as  she  sat  with  her  fair  face  drooping 
over  her  work,  seemed  to  embellish  the  dull,  ordinary 
room,  and  the  common-place  realities  of  the  scene. 

A  very  deep  blush  tinged  her  cheek,  when  she  looked 
up  and  saw  me  pass  the  window.  AYhen  I  entered,  she 
was  standing  to  receive  me,  with  her  hand  resting  on  the 
table,  as  if  she  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the 
deadly  faintness  of  the  night  before.      Even  the  exer- 
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tion  of  rising  was  too  much  for  her  ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
she  could  not  speak  to  me. 

I  drew  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  table, 
and  entreated  her  to  sit  down  and  tell  me  in  what 
manner  I  could  best  serve  her.  I  assured  her  that  I 
believed  she  had  a  better  right,  a  thousand  times  over, 
than  I  possessed,  to  the  property  which  General  Egre- 
mont  had  bequeathed  to  me. 

"  It  is  not  so  :" — she  said,  complying  with  my  request, 
and  again  taking  up  her  needle-work.  "  None  of  the 
Egremonts  will  acknowledge  me  as  their  relation.  I 
fear  that  I  have  done  very  wrong, — that  I  have  brought 
you,  also,  into  trouble,  by  allowing  you  to  take  me  to 
Heron  Cliff;  but  I  could  not  let  my  father's  father  die, 
— as  you  said  he  must  do,  if  I  refused  to  go, — in  want 
of  the  common  care  any  woman  would  wish  to  afford  to 
the  sick  and  feeble." 

Her  tears  fell  upon  her  work,  as  she  spoke.  "  You 
were  perfectly  right,"  I  answered.  "  Do  not  distress 
yourself  respecting  my  share  in  Sir  Jasper's  displea- 
sure. I  set  no  value  upon  his  opinion  of  me.  Your 
interests  are  far  more  important ;  and,  in  time,  when  his 
passion  cools,  he  may  remember  for  how  much  kindness 
he  stands  indebted  to  you." 

r*  u  I  did  no  more,"  she  said,  in  her  usual  gentle  man- 
ner, "  than  any  sister  in  our  convent  would  have  felt  it 
her  duty  to  perform  by  the  most  wretched  mendicant. 
To  me,  it  was  a  pleasure.  It  is  so  very  sad  to  have  no 
one  to  make  happy, — to  be  set  aside  and  thrust  away, 
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— and  to  know  that,  when  he  stretches  forth  his  hand, 
— the  poor  old  man ! — there  will  be  no  one  to  give  him 
any  refreshing  drink, — no  one  to  smooth  his  pillow  ; — 
that,  in  spite  of  his  bitter  wrath,  he  must  so  sorely  miss 
me  I" 

She  laid  her  head  on  her  clasped  hands,  which  rested 
on  the  table,  and  wept  passionately. 

"  You  love  him  then  ? — harsh,  unfeeling  as  he  has 
proved  himself, — you  were  not  weary  of  your  task  ? — 
He  has,  indeed,  cast  a  treasure  from  him  in  that  gentle, 
forgiving  heart !" — I  coidd  not  help  exclaiming. 

"  I  have  loved  him/'  she  said,  very  simply,  "  always. 
My  mother,  who  suffered  more  from  his  wrath  than  I 
have  done,  taught  me  to  pray  for  him  ;  and  now  that 
her  lips  are  for  ever  silent,  every  word  they  uttered  has 
a  charm  in  recollection,  which  brings  with  it  gentle 
thoughts.  She  told  me  not  to  pray  for  the  dead,  but 
for  the  living ; — not  for  my  father,  as  the  monks  and 
nuns  would  have  had  me  do,  but  for  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him  in  blood ;  those  whom  his  secret,  impru- 
dent marriage  had  so  grievously  offended.' ' 

She  paused,  and  instinctively  put  her  hand  to  her 
neck,  as  if  to  draw  forth  the  picture  ; — then  sighed, 
when  she  remembered  that  it  was  no  longer  there. 

I  wished  to  question  her  respecting  the  marriage  of 
her  parents,  about  which  she  spoke  so  confidently.  Sir 
Jasper,  I  knew,  disbelieved  in  its  ever  having  taken 
place :  but  I  could  not  shock  her  by  asking  if  she  had 
any  proof  to  offer  which  might  convince  her  incredu- 
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lous  relative.     "While  I  was  hesitating  how  to  frame  the 
enquiry,  she  went  on  speaking. 

"  I  must  now,"  she  said,  "  return  to  those  who  are 
bound  to  protect  me, — who  do  not  deny  the  tie  of  re- 
lationship between  us,  though  they  also  refuse  me  their 
affection.  Even  the  poor  old  sisters  I  could  love,  if 
they  would  let  me.  They-  are  my  mother's  kindred. 
I  am  among  my  own  people  there ;  but,  in  some  man- 
ner, I  interfere  with  their  strange  notions,  and  remind 
them  of  past  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  I  must  go  back, 
and  entreat,  them  to  receive  me,  until  I  find,  among 
strangers,  an  independent  home." 

She  rose  up  calmly,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  exertion  restored  her  strength,  and  enabled  her  to 
subdue  her  emotion. 

"  Wait,"  I  said,  "  at  least,  until  I  have  ascertained 
that  you  can  cross  the  stream  with  safety.  If  that  be 
the  case,  I  believe  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  return  to 
the  cottage.  It  is  still  more  miserable  and  comfortless 
for  you  here.  Why  did  you  choose  this  room  ?  though 
I  can  hardly  affirm  that  the  house  contains  a  better  one 
for  you  to  occupy." 

Every  now  and  then,  while  we  were  speaking,  Sally 
had  poked  her  head  into  the  kitchen,  sometimes  to 
enquire  after  Thomas,  who  had  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  at  others,  I  believe,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  us. 

Grace  seemed  in  no  way  discomposed  by  her  cross- 
ness ;  and,  I  thought,  even  Sally's   sourness  of  visage 
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relaxed,  when  that  fair  young  face  looked  up  at  her, 
mildly  and  sorrowfully,  with  an  expression  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth  which  seemed  to  say, "  I  am  so  forlorn, 
and  so  much  in  want  of  a  mother's  love  and  care,  that 
even  your  disagreeableness  shall  not  prevent  my  trying 
to  win  a  place  in  your  affection."  My  opinion  was 
that  the  woman  rather  liked  her  ;  and,  as  she  saw  her 
industriously  plying  her  needle,  and  considered  the 
benefit  which  her  own  dim  eyes  would  derive  from  the 
maiden's  exertions,  she  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  for 
her  departure  as  might  have  been  expected. 

When,  in  pursuance  of  my  promise,  I  walked  down 
to  the  Dingle,  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  Grace 
could  cross  the  stream  that  evening.  The  water  had 
risen  much  higher,  and  was  flowing  turbidly  past,  dis- 
coloured bv  the  dark  red  soil  of  the  banks,  and  bear- 
ing  along  with  it  the  rent  boughs  of  the  bushes  and 
trees  which  fringed  its  course.  The  cottage  itself 
seemed  perfectly  safe,  standing  as  it  does  a  good  way 
back  from  the  brook ; — unless  the  springs  that  inter- 
sect the  rocks  should  undermine  the  high  bank  behind 
it;  but  of  this  hidden  danger  I  could  detect  no  trace. 
Though  the  sky  was  of  a  sombre  grey,  there  was  a 
lir*ht  streak  on  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  was  going 
down,  which  I  thought  augured  fair  weather  for  the 
morrow. 

A  fresh  storm  of  hail  and  wind  came  on,  just  as  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  cottage  by  the  brook.  I 
thought  it  misrht  be  a  clearing  one  ;  but  the  rain  blew 
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thick  and  fast  in  my  face,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
overhead  of  an  inky  blackness.  Though  I  walked 
quickly,  the  evening  closed  in  so  suddenly,  that  it  was 
dark  when  I  reached  the  Farm. 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  front  kitchen  window, 
where  Grace  still  sat  at  work,  which  served  to  guide 
me.  It  looked  cheerful  in  the  inclement  night,  and  I 
could  trace  her  figure  through  the  blind,  as  I  came  up 
to  the  door.  She  seemed  less  sad  than  when  I  last 
saw  her,  though  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  her  hope 
of  reaching  the  cottage  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent. In  the  morning  I  would  find  some  means  of  get- 
ting her  across. 

Sally  came  in  while  I  was  speaking,  and  said  the 
young  woman  was  welcome  to  stop.  Her  room  was 
ready  ;  the  bed  made,  and  she  might  as  well  occupy  it. 
As  for  Tummas,  she  had  given  him  up.  Something 
very  bad,  she  felt  certain,  had  happened  to  him  ;  and 
she  meant  to  send  for  the  crowner,  the  first  thing  after 
daylight,  and  have  the  case  enquired  into. 

I  suggested  to  her  that  the  bad  weather  had  pro- 
bably detained  her  husband,  or,  possibly,  that  Sir  Jas- 
per might  not  choose  to  dispense  with  his  services.  In 
reality,  I  could  not  imagine  of  what  use  the  childish 
old  man  could  be  to  anybody  ;  but  his  wife  and  Grace 
both  took  up  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  Thomas  was  a  perfect  treasure.  Them  as 
knowed  him,  Sally  said,  seldom  liked  to  part  with 
him.     As  for  herself,  life  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  she 
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could  make  no  hand  at  all  of  the  work,  since  Tummas 
was  took  off  the  premises. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  into  the  dreary  parlour. 
The  fire  burned  cheerfully,  and  Sally  had  placed  can- 
dles on  the  table  in  the  window,  at  which  Grace  was 
working.  My  housekeeper  probably  thought  her  em- 
ployment of  a  much  more  useful  nature  than  mine  was 
likely  to  be.  I  sat  down  and  talked  to  her  about  her 
parents ;  and  she  answered  me  with  her  usual  modesty, 
but  without  any  embarrassment. 

She  gave  me  an  account,  interesting  from  its  sim- 
plicity, of  her  manner  of  living  in  her  childhood.  She 
and  her  mother  had  boarded  at  a  farm-house  in  Bel- 
gium. The  land  all  around  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
monastic  institution.  Grace  had  received  her  educa. 
tion  at  a  neighbouring  convent,  and  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  the  sisters,  many  of  whom  were 
ladies  of  rank,  who  spent  their  lives  in  works  of  cha- 
rity. She  seemed  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  but,  in  her  character,  there  was  a  fund  of  good 

sense,  which  enabled  her  to  adopt  the  good  and  eschew 

the  evil  of  their  system. 

"  My  mother,"  she  said,  "  had  taught  mc  her  own 

creed, — that  in  which  she  lived  and   died,  and  which 

was  her  comfort  in  adversity.     How  could  I  forsake 

it?" 

I  asked  her  whether  no  appeal  had  been  made  to 
General  Egremont,  whom  Julian  had  not  so  seriously 
offended,  as  was  the  case  with  Ins  father.    Sir  Jasper,  I 
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knew,  had  always  blamed  his  brother,  and  accused  him 
of  being  his  son's  first  instigator  to  rebellion. 

On  this  point  Grace  seemed  to  know  very  little. 
Ever  since  she  could  recollect  anything,  her  mother 
had  despaired  of  being  reconciled  to  her  husband's 
family.  General  Egremont  had  allowed  her  a  small 
pension,  which  was  their  only  resource.  At  his  death, 
it  ceased  entirely.  "  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears,  "  never  wrote, — never  forgave  my 
poor  mother."  The  old  man's  vindictiveness  seemed 
to  grieve  her  more  than  any  other  painful  feature  of 
her  position. 

Grace  told  me  that  she  believed  the  Fathers  had 
made  applications  on  her  behalf  to  Sir  Jasper,  but  they 
were  quite  unsuccessful.  The  nuns,  after  her  parent's 
death,  had  offered  to  take  her  into  the  convent,  if  she 
would  consent  to  change  her  religion.  While  she  was 
at  the  Warren,  Mr.  Tremenheere  and  Mrs.  Harding 
had  done  their  utmost  to  shake  the  solid  foundations 
on  which  her  faith  rested ;  but  her  simple,  stedfast 
piety  had  withstood  their  subtle  arguments.  When 
they  found  it  impossible  to  convert  her,  they  seemed  to 
feel  less  interested  about  her.  In  her  loneliness,  she 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  her  mother's  relations, 
the  Miss  Hawthornes  ;  who  had  never  held  any  inter- 
course with  their  unhappy  niece  after  her  imprudent 
flight  from  their  house  with  Julian  Egremont.  I 
guessed,  by  the  deep  blushes  with  which  Grace  alluded 
to  the  ungracious  reception  she  had  met  with  at  the 
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cottage,  that  it  was  from  these  heartless  women  she  had 
first  learned  that  the  fact  of  her  mother's  marriage 
could  be  called  in  question. 

Even  from  her  own  artless  statement,  there  seemed, 
unfortunately,  much  reason  for  doubting  it.  Ample 
time  had  been  allowed  to  Julian  Egremont,  during  the 
lingering  illness  which  followed  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  field  of  battle,  to  make  known  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case  to  his  family ;  yet  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  the  slightest  effort  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  any  legal  claim  to  the  title  of  his 
wife,  for  the  woman  who  had  shared  his  exile.  The 
pittance  allowed  her  by  General  Egremont  was  too 
small  to  constitute  a  recognition  on  his  part  of  such  im- 
portant rights.  It  seemed  rather  to  have  been  an  act 
of  charity. 

One  glance  at  the  fair,  sorrowful  face  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  however,  did  much  to  overthrow  these 
rational  conclusions.  Grace's  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
her  mother's  slightest  word  was  implicit;  and  while 
she  inculcated  forbearance  towards  Julian's  angry  fa- 
ther, as  well  as  her  own  deserted  relations,  her  gentle 
and  pious  mother  had  always  firmly  maintained  her 
dignity  as  a  virtuous  wife,  and  had  brought  up  her 
daughter  in  the  belief  that,  if  she  patiently  bided  her 
time,  her  grandfather  would  forgive  her. 

It  did  indeed,  appear  almost  incredible  that  this  un- 
offending girl  should  be  an  object  of  bitter  animosity  to 
the  now  childless  old  man  and ;  in  her  whole  bearing, 
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there  was  so  much  purity  and  modest  delicacy  as  seemed 
to  forbid  the  idea  that  the  parent  of  whom  she  spoke 
with  such  reverence,  could  have  entailed  an  irremediable 
disgrace  upon  her  innocent  child.  I  did  not  impart  to 
her  any  misgivings  which  I  might  entertain  respecting 
the  difficulty  of  proving  what,  at  that  moment,  in 
our  hearts,  both  Grace  and  I  were  most  firmly  con- 
vinced of;  but  I  listened  to  her  while  she  told  me,  with 
her  usual  candour,  her  simple  plans  for  regaining  the 
favour  of  the  old  ladies  in  the  Dingle. 

Sally  came  to  look  after  us,  before  we  had  half  finished 
our  conversation.  She  had  done  her  work  for  that  day, 
and  could  not  be  kept  out  of  her  bed  a  moment  longer, 
to  please  us.  Grace  put  away  her  work  quietly,  and 
went  up  stairs,  talking  kindly  to  her.  I  believe  even 
the  old  tigress's  heart  is  softened ;  for  I  have  never 
heard  her  before  express  herself  so  humanely  as  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

The  storm  ran  its  course.  In  the  night,  the  wind 
dropped  suddenly  ;  and,  when  I  went  out  early  in  the 
morning,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  I  did  not  see 
Grace  before  I  left  the  house,  and  upon  my  return  to  it, 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  Sally  told  me  that  she  was 
gone  back  to  the  cottage  in  the  Dingle ; — my  men  and 
I  having,  the  preceding  evening,  with  some  difficulty, 
found  means  of  again  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
stream. 

The  young  woman  had  more  sense  and  feeling  than 
most  girls,  and  seemed  fond  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  able 
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to  make  herself  useful,  Sally  pronounced.  Thomas  had 
found  out  her  good  qualities,  and  whenever  he  took  a 
liking  to  a  person,  it  was  as  good  as  a  ticket  of  merit. 

She  had  milked  the  cows  and  set  the  pans  in  the 
dairy  all  right  for  the  cream  to  rise,  before  leaving,  and 
seemed  mortal  sorry  about  going.  The  old  ladies,  how- 
ever, were  sadly  in  want  of  some  rational  creature  to 
take  care  of  them.  Folks  mostly  expected  they  would 
be  starved  to  death  in  their  beds,  for  they  were  madder 
than  ever,  and  flew  out  so  upon  any  one  who  wished  to 
do  them  a  kind  turn,  that,  if  the  cottage  were  on  fire, 
or  washed  away,  as  it  had  well-nigh  been,  two  nights 
before,  few  people  in  the  country  would  face  Matty 
Hawthorne.  She  had  a  temper,  and  it  grew  more  abu- 
sive every  day.  The  poor  crazy  women  were  not  fit  to 
live  alone.  It  was  well  for  them  that  the  civil-spoken 
young  girl  said  she  was  a  relation,  and  bound  to  bear 
with  their  queer  crotchets  ;  for  strangers  were  tired  of 
putting  up  with  them. 

I  could  not  avoid  missing  Grace's  neat  ways  about 
the  place,  that  day.  Her  absence  made  itself  felt  in  a 
thousand  trifles  which  I  had  scarcely  noticed,  until  her 
brief  stay  there  gave  an  aspect  of  home  to  my  rough 
farm.  When  I  went  out  again,  I  thought  I  would  see 
whether  all  was  quiet  in  the  glen.  It  was  impossible 
to  feel  satisfied  about  her. 

Now  that  she  was  gone,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had 
left  everything  of  importance  unsaid.  I  could  not  bear 
that  she  should  be  existing  on  precarious  charity,  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  crazy  humours  of  Matty  and  Winny 
Hawthorne,  when  I  had  at  least  a  roof  over  my  head, 
a  few  hundred  acres  lying  in  furrow  on  the  hills,  which 
belonged  of  right  to  her.  I  wished  to  tell  her  that  I 
would  act  as  her  bailiff,  and  manage  the  farm  for  a  time ; 
but  that,  eventually,  I  should  resign  the  property  be- 
queathed to  me  by  General  Egremont,  to  the  child  of 
his  unfortunate  nephew. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  communicating  the  ideas 
which  kept  surging  up  in  my  mind,  one  after  another. 
A  great  many  persons  were  idling  about  in  the  glen ; 
and,  probably  on  that  account,  the  windows  and  doors 
of  Pope's  dwelling  were  more  hermetically  sealed  than 
ever.  I  walked  on  till  I  came  to  where  a  crowd  of 
people  were  looking  at  the  damage  caused  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  mountain  stream  to  the  machinery  newly 
erected  upon  its  bank, — Sir  Jasper's  peculiar  pride. 

Among  the  rest,  Harding  was  standing  contemplating 
the  wreck  of  the  mill.  He  had  been  very  active,  the 
persons  about  me  said,  on  the  night  of  the  inundation ; 
and  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  man  who  took  care  of 
the  works,  and  his  family,  when  the  sudden  rising  of 
the  waters  threatened  to  bring  swift  destruction  upon 
them.  The  farmer  from  the  Warren,  while  returning 
home,  late  at  night,  from  a  neighbouring  fair,  had  been 
struck  by  the  swollen  state  of  the  current ;  and  had 
given  notice  of  their  danger,  and  got  the  inhabitants 
safely  out  of  the  house  nearest  to  the  stream,  only  a  few 
minutes  before  the  banks  were  broken,  and  wood  and 
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stone,  beams  and  rafters  were  tossed  like   straw  on   the 
bosom  of  the  angry  torrent. 

Harding  accosted  me,  but  not  with  the  same  pleasant 
expression  of  countenance  as  formerly.  His  face  has 
lately  lost  much  of  its  frank,  open,  good-humoured 
character.  He  is  leading  a  dissipated  life,  and  it  is 
telling  unfavourably  upon  him.  Within  the  last  three 
months,  I  notice  a  great  alteration  both  in  his  manner 
and  appearance.  He  joined  me,  and  walked  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  declining  to  re- 
turn to  the  Pastures  with  me,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  from  him  that  Lord  Malvern 
was  at  the  r  "Warren.  This  intimacy  I  have  always 
thought  a  bad  thing  for  the  farmer  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  worthy  cousin's  motives  for  availing  himself 
of  his  hospitality  are  utterly  selfish  ones.  He  had  come 
there,  the  evening  before,  Harding  said ;  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont,  though  Malvern  would  not  admit  tliis,  and 
declared  that  he  was  in  greater  favour  than  ever.  The 
miser's  den,  he  complained,  was  so  wretchedly  comfort- 
less, that  he  could  not  put  up  with  the  accommodation 
it  afforded  him ;  and,  rather  than  trouble  the  invalid, 
he  had  requested  the  favour  of  a  bed  for  a  few  nights  at 
the  Warren. 

Even  in  telling  his  own  story,  he  was  not  able 
entirely  to  conceal  the  mischievous  part  which  he  had 
acted ;  nor  to  gloss  over  his  unmanly  conduct  towards 
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the  poor  girl  who  had  been  driven  forth  homeless  on 
that  inclement  night.  Harding  was  very  angry  about 
his  having  made  use  of  information  obtained  at  his 
house,  for  so  bad  a  purpose. 

"  I  would  have  died/'  he  said,  very  energetically, 
"  rather  than  have  told  him  the  very  little  I  knew  of 
Grace,  if  I  had  thought  he  was  inhuman  enough  to 
wish  to  injure  her  I" 

It  was  only  recently,  Harding  said,  that  he  had 
become  aware  of  there  being  any  connection  between 
Grace  and  the  Egremont  family.  His  wife  knew  it 
through  the  priests,  and  had  told  him  of  it,  after  hear- 
ing from  them  of  my  having  placed  her  at  Heron 
ClifT — it  was  supposed,  as  a  favourable  mode  of  intro- 
ducing her  to  Sir  Jasper's  notice.  Lord  Malvern  had 
professed  to  feel  quite  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment ;  and,  as  my  friend,  they  had  given  him 
credit  for  kindly  dispositions  towards  the  poor  orphan. 

I  answered,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly have  behaved  worse  than  Lord  Malvern.  I  had 
closed  my  doors  against  him,  and  entertained  very  little 
doubt  of  Sir  Jasper's  having  done  the  same.  1  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  I  have  told  him  that  he  is  welcome  to  stop  for  a 
few  days  at  my  house,"  said  Harding,  more  coolly. 
"  One  could  hardly  send  a  dog  from  one's  gate,  espe- 
cially at  such  a  bleak  place  as  ours,  in  a  down-pour  of 
rain  like  that  of  yesterday.     Where  he  will  go  when  he 
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leaves  us,  is  his  own  affair ;  but  he  begged  me  to  ask 
you  to  send  his  luggage  to  the  Warren." 

I  promised  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  again 
invited  him  to  share  my  early  dinner  ;  but  he  seemed 
moody,  and  refused.     At  last,  he  said — 

t(  What  has  become  of  the  young  woman  who  has 
been  so  hardly  used  ?  I  believe  she  was  happier  at 
the  Warren  than  at  any  other  place  where  she  has  lived 
since  she  came  to  England.  Sir  Jasper  must  be  a 
brute,  worse  than  a  heathen,  to  turn  his  son's  child  out 
of  doors,  on  that  wild  night  when  the  Dingle  was 
flooded.  Why,  I  could  scarcely  face  the  tempest  on  the 
moor — and  she,  so  soft,  fair,  and  delicate  !  It  was 
rough  work  for  men.  Did  no  one  take  any  care  of 
her  ?" 

"  She  is  perfectly  safe,"  I  said,  not  choosing  to  enter 
into  particulars.  "  It  was,  as  you  say,  a  barbarous 
measure  for  Sir  Jasper  to  send  her  away.  I  hardly 
think  he  meant  her  to  take  him  exactly  at  his  word ; 
but  his  wrath  against  every  person  concerned  in  his 
son's  marriage  is  very  violent." 

Harding  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  The  word 
marriage  had,  indeed,  escaped  me  inadvertently,  for 
the  fact  was  quite  unproved ;  but  Grace's  innocent  confi" 
dence  in  her  father's  honour  and  her  mother's  chastity 
had  so  won  upon  me  that  I  did  not,  at  that  moment, 
doubt  it. 

(l  I  never  heard  that  vounsj  Julian  married  the  srirl 
he  took  off  from  the  Dingle,"  he  said,  with  a  coarse- 
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ness  that  annoyed  me.  "  No,  no  !  The  Egremonts 
are  all  as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  and  gentlemen  think  that 
people  below  their  own  station  are  made  for  their 
amusement.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  was  any 
marriage.  Sir  Jasper  hated  and  despised  the  whole 
set !  and,  for  aught  I  know,  his  son  did  the  same,  until 
he  took  a  fancy  to  his  father's  discarded  steward's  beau- 
tiful daughter.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  his 
son's  child,  and  her  being  illegitimate,  was  no  excuse 
for  the  old  man's  casting  her  out  to  drown  or  perish. 
Is  she  at  the  cottage  now  ?" 

I  was  disgusted  at  his  manner  of  mentioning  her, 
and  replied  drily,  "  Yes,"  without  affording  him  another 
syllable  of  information. 

Harding  walked  on  in  silence,  with  a  very  discon- 
tented air,  till  we  reached  the  place  where  he  had  left 
his  horse.  "  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
poor  thing,"  he  said  at  length,  "  not  to  have  known  that 
she  had  any  connection  with  these  proud  people. 
What  good  will  it  do  her  ?  She  is  a  wise  and  beautiful 
girl,  and  might  have  made  an  honest  man  happy ;  but 
now  she  has  probably  higher  notions  in  her  head ; 
particularly  if  she  has  been  led  to  think  there  is  any 
evidence  that  Julian  Egremont  married  her  mother. 
I  don't  believe  it." 

He  was  again  silent,  as  if  turning  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  my  anger, 
while  I  thought  that  the  jovial  yeoman  was  coolly  re- 
volving the  chances  which  existed  of  his,  one  day, 
making  Grace  his  wife  and  mistress  of  the  Warren. 
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"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  I  said,  for  I  believed  it 
desirable  to  lower  his  arrogant  pretensions.  "  Though 
the  proofs  are  missing  at  present,  they  may  not  always 
be  so ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  the 
truth  will  come  to  light.  Gentlemen  of  good  birth  are 
not  usually  so  devoid  of  honourable  feeling  as  you  ima- 
gine Julian  Egremont  to  have  been.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  he  married  privately  the  young  lady 
who  accompanied  him  abroad.  In  that  case,  their 
daughter  is  Sir  Jasper's  heiress  ;  and,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, all  the  connections  and  friends  of  the 
family  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  some  befitting  provision  will  be  made  for 
Julian  Egremont's  daughter,  which  will  enable  her  to 
assume  her  proper  station. " 

Harding  had  by  this  time  mounted.  By  mutual 
consent,  we  did  not  shake  hands.  He  was,  perhaps, 
occupied  with  arranging  his  great-coat  and  examining 
his  horse's  girths,  ere  he  set  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  I 
turned  off,  with  a  brief  good-morning,  considerably 
chafed  and  out  of  temper. 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

I  thought  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Grace  had 
left  the  Farm,  when  Erskine,  on  the  following  day, 
came  over  to  call  upon  me.  He  seemed  to  be  in  an 
unusually  good  humour,  and  said  that  Edith  was  better. 
She  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  consented  to  go 
more  into  society.  Her  husband  was  convinced  that 
she  stayed  at  home,  fancying  herself  ill,  until  she  be- 
came so  in  reality. 

He  was  the  bearer  of  messages,  both  from  her  and 
from  Mrs.  Crumpe.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that 
Edith  was  on  a  visit  to  the  widow,  at  Dinas  Court.  A 
large  party,  Erskine  said,  was  assembling  there ; — the 
gentlemen,  for  battue  shooting  in  the  extensive  pre- 
serves ; — the  ladies,  probably,  with  equally  mischievous 
designs  upon  the  hearts  of  the  sportsmen.  Erskine  had 
been  sent  as  a  special  messenger  to  the  Farm,  with  their 
hostess's  invitation  to  me ;  and  Edith  had  entrusted  to 
him  a  tiny  dispatch,  written  with  her  usual  point,  and 
more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness ; — confirming  her  hus- 
band's account  of  her  amended  health  and  spirits,  and 
entreating  me,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  to  come 
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and  protect  her  from  the  widow,  and  congratulate  her 
upon  her  resuscitation.  She  never  would  forgive  me, 
if  I  refused  their  joint  request. 

Almost  before  I  opened  Edith's  note,  I  felt  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  desired  to 
change  the  scene  for  a  time,  and  run  away  from  my  own 
thoughts.  I  scarcely  knew  to  what  rash  lengths  they 
might  conduct  me;  and  Harding's  positive  assertions 
had  raised  up  a  barrier  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  wild 
project,  such  as,  I  was  beginning  to  be  conscious,  had 
lately  been  passing  through  my  brain,  which  I  was  not 
sufficiently  under  the  government  of  passion  to  disre- 
gard. 

Erskine  read  his  wife's  billet-doux,  with  great  sang- 
froid, over  my  shoulder.  He  appears  to  have  quite 
given  up  all  idea  of  being  jealous,  and  was  glad  that 
Edith  seconded  Mrs.  Crumpe's  very  cordial  solicitations 
so  warmly.  I  shall  not  confess  which  of  the  fair  ladies' 
missives  held  forth  the  most  powerful  attraction,  or 
whether  Erskine  won  me  over ;  but  I  consented  to  ride 
back  with  him  to  Dinas  Court,  on  condition  that,  if  I 
found  the  party  too  gay  for  my  anchoritish  habits,  I 
should  be  permitted  to  return  the  next  day. 

Only  the  ladies  wore  at  home  when  wc  arrived ;  and 
Trafford  said  that  his  mistress  was  dressing  for  dinner. 
The  attentive  butler  was  all  assiduity  in  my  service. 
My  room  was  the  perfection  of  comfort,  and  everything 
seemed  arranged  to  tempt  me  to  prolong  my  stay.  The 
bold  reach  made  by  the  river,  in  turning  the  peninsula, 
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or  tongue  of  land,  on  which  the  house  is  situated, — the 
sloping  lawn  and  primeval  oaks,  now  fast  shedding 
their  foliage,  which  is  not  suffered  to  cumber  the  ground 
beneath  their  twisted  branches, — lay  before  me.  Every 
sign  of  modern  luxury,  and  of  the  taste  of  by-gone 
ages,  in  the  style  and  site  of  the  dwelling,  combined  to 
render  Dinas  Court,  in  the  opinion  of  Erskine, — per- 
haps, of  the  widow, — irresistible  to  the  poor  soldier  of 
fortune. 

When  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  Edith  was 
there  alone.  I  had  never  seen  her  in  full  dress,  and 
was  quite  astonished  at  the  difference  it  made  in  her 
appearance.  I  hardly  know  what  caused  the  alteration. 
Her  figure  was  slight  as  ever,  but  the  folds  of  aerial 
texture  over  rich  satin  became  her,  and  the  colour  of 
the  dress  she  wore  gave  a  sort  of  bloom  to  her  delicate 
complexion.  I  believe,  too,  she  was  conscious  of  being 
seen  to  advantage ;  and  the  knowledge  of  her  own  good 
looks, — always  a  certain  beautifier  to  an  excitable  ^wo- 
man,— made  her  smile  and  blush  the  brighter,  as  she 
came  forward  from  the  cushioned  recess  in  the  bay 
window,  to  greet  me. 

Among  her  dark  ringlets  were  carelessly  mingled 
light  sprays  of  natural  flowers,  of  the  colour  of  her 
draperies.  The  folds  of  her  dress  in  front  were  fastened 
with  the  same  drooping  blossoms.  It  all  looked  as  if 
chance  had  gathered  together  those  fanciful  ornaments ; 
yet  the  most  consummate  skill  could  not  have  arranged 
that  fairy  toilette  more  exquisitely. 
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In  an  equal  degree  with  her  costume,  her  manner 
seemed  unaccountably  embellished.  It  was  not  less 
natural.  On  the  contrary,  every  idea  appeared  to  pass 
from  her  quick  brain  into  speech.  You  could  see  her 
thoughts  lighten  in  her  eyes,  before  the  merry  word, 
or,  it  might  be,  some  expression  indicative  of  deeper 
feeling  was  uttered.  But  each  syllable  was  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  Her  wit  was  as  sparkling  as  her  eyes. 
Now  and  then,  a  touch  of  sentiment  redeemed  it  from 
coldness.  You  could  trace  the  woman's  heart  beating 
under  that  veil  of  irony.  Even  her  caprice  and  petu- 
lance were  captivating,  since  both  were  mitigated  by 
an  evident  desire  to  please.  In  this  humour,  Edith 
Erskine  is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  creature  whom 
I  have  ever  met. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  seemed  delighted  when  she  found  me 
in  the  drawing-room ;  though  I  think  she  would  have 
been  still  better  pleased,  if  Mrs.  Erskine's  toilette  had 
occupied  more  of  her  time.  She  called  me  to  her  im- 
mediately, and  was  talking  to  me  in  her  blandest  man- 
ner, when  Malvern's  friend,  Captain  Forrester,  who  has 
a  shooting-box  some  miles  distant,  and  for  whose  tardy 
arrival  we  had  been  for  some  time  waiting,  was  an- 
nounced. 

He  was  followed  into  the  room  by  Lord  Malvern, 
and  apologized  somewhat  carelessly  for  bringing  with 
him  an  accessory  to  the  party,  in  a  visitor  who  had 
come  unexpectedly  to  his  house,  just  as  he  was  starting 
for  Dinas  Court.     Mrs.  Crumpe  received  his  excuses 
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very  graciously,  and  cordially  welcomed  them  both. 
There  was  room  enough  for  all,  and  she  was  glad  that 
Captain  Forrester  knew  her  well  enough  not  to  stand 
upon  ceremony.  She  should  have  invited  Lord  Mal- 
vern, certainly,  if  she  had  been  informed  that  he  was 
coming  to  stay  with  him.  His  arrival  was  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and  all  the  more  agreeable  because  his  friend, 
Captain  Tudor,  was  there  to  give  him  the  meeting. 

I  think  Edith's  quick  eye  detected  the  coldness  of 
our  recognition  of  each  other ;  but  the  widow  was  too 
much  occupied  in  marshalling  her  numerous  guests,  to 
observe  that  a  distant  bow  was  all  that  passed  between 
us.  In  right  of  his  rank,  Malvern  took  her  in  to  din- 
ner ;  an  honour  which  she  had  previously  intended  to 
bestow  upon  me.  I  greatly  preferred  a  seat  next  to 
Edith. 

Altogether,  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms,  my  lively 
companion,  and  the  return  to  society,  which  Mrs. 
Crumpe  certainly  understood  how  to  render  agreeable, 
raised  my  spirits.  Malvern's  conceited  speeches, — 
Captain  Forrester's  nonchalant  airs, — and  the  evident 
court  each,  after  his  own  fashion,  was  paying  to  the 
wealthy  widow  at  the  head  of  the  table,  amused  Edith 
excessively.  She  conjured  me,  with  light  raillery,  not 
to  give  up  the  field  to  my  coxcombical  rivals.  TrafTord 
viewed  them  with  manifest  disapprobation.  If  Mrs. 
Crumpe's  arTections  were  inclined  to  waver,  his  were 
indubitably  mine,  and  it  was  Erskinc's  opinion  that  his 
favourite  would  win  the  day.     Edith  was  disposed  to 
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take  everything  pleasantly,  and  bade  me  remember  that 
I  was  bound  in  honour  to  watch  over  our  hostess  and 
my  friend,  since  she  had  pointedly  said  it  was  as  such 
that  she  rejoiced  to  number  him  among  her  guests. 

I  would  not  gratify  Edith's  curiosity,  which  I  saw 
was  roused  as  to  the  motive  of  our  coolness.  Malvern 
evidently  wished  to  efface  what  had  passed  from  my  re- 
collection, and  came  round  to  my  side  of  the  dinner- 
table,  the  moment  that  the  ladies  left  the  room.  His 
explanations — tendered  under  cover  of  a  noisy  debate 
among  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  all  eager  sports- 
men,— were,  as  usual,  anything  rather  than  satisfac- 
tory; but  he  seemed  really  anxious  to  make  peace 
with  me. 

"  Now,  positively,  Tudor,  I  can't  stand  your  looking 
in  that  way  at  me, — particularly  after  that  very  plea- 
sant— upon  my  word,  delightful  fortnight  at  the  Pas- 
tures !  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  half  so  comfortable  at 
Forrester's ; — no,  though  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
me ; — but  I  can't  forget,  I  never  shall,  my  obligation  to 
you.  I  am  so  sorry, — now,  really,  I  can't  tell  you, — 
that  I  showed  the  old  gentleman  that  picture.  And 
you  won't  believe  it,  but  he  is  not  pleased  about  it ; — 
that  is,  of  course  he  knows  that  I  acted  rightly, — yes, 
very  J — That  was  what  he  said  to  you,  or  something 
like  it : — f  This  gentleman  has  acted  a  friend's  part  by 
me.' — But  then,  he's  so  eccentric !  It  was  just  an  ac- 
cident how  he  took  it.  I  have  often  thought  since,  I 
ran  a  terrible  risk.     It  happened  to  answer,  certainly  ; 
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but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  the  courage  to  do 
the  same  thing  again." 

"  I  trust  not  :'•  I  said,  gravely.  "  Your  conduct  in 
ruining  the  prospects  of  that  excellent  creature, — Julian 
Egremont's  unfortunate  daughter  ; — in  depriving  her  of 
a  home  after  her  undeviating  kindness  to  her  dying  re- 
lative ;  and  embittering  his  mind  against  her, — can 
scarcely  be  a  pleasant  subject  for  reflection." 

<e  Oh,  upon  my  soul,  Tudor,  if  you  take  it  up  in  that 
light,  I  have  done  ! — I  can't  stand  it !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  great  vivacity,  though  still  in  an  under  key,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  dispute  on  the  merits  of  Erskine's 
pointers  which  was  being  carried  on  near  us.  "  I  am  such 
a  tender-hearted  fellow !  I  declare,  I  was  quite  shocked 
when  I  found  the  poor  thing  had  gone  away  in  such 
weather.  I  put  my  head  out, — yes,  really  ! — I  looked 
from  my  window,  and  it  was  raining  and  blowing,  quite 
terrifically ! — I  thought  I  would  just  see  what  it  was 
like  ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  envy  you ! — But 
what  made  you  follow  her  ?  Sir  Jasper  was  not  pleased. 
I  rather  think  he  was  more  angry  when  he  found  you 
were  really  gone  than  at  the  discovery  that  she  was  his 
grand-daughter;  but  then  how  could  I  possibly  help 
telling  him,  when  he  wanted  his  medicine,  and  his 
gruel,  and  fifty  things  besides,  that  you  had  both  taken 
him  at  his  word  and  left  him  ?  I  went  down, — yes  !  I 
tried ; — of  course,  I  felt  I  must  do  what  I  could  to 
please  him.  I  can't  think  how  that  white  girl  managed ! 
/  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  turn  the  course  of 
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the  river  as  to  make  the  water  boil  in  that  abominable 
cracked  saucepan.  I  upset  it ! — yes  !  it  went  oyer, 
and  put  out  the  fire  which  I  had  been  nursing.  You 
should  have  seen  me  !  I  declare,  I  burned  my  hands 
in  twenty  places,  putting  in  bits  of  stick.  That  con- 
founded old  idiot  had  let  it  go  out,  after  the  young 
woman  went  away ;  and  had  the  impudence  to  laugh 
at  me.  I  say,  Tudor  !  where  did  she  go  ?  Harding 
vows  she  was  not  at  the  cottage  in  the  Dingle,  when 
he  tried  to  knock  up  those  comical  aunts  of  hers." 

I  saw  Erskine  glance  towards  us,  and  was  afraid  of 
his  overhearing  our  conversation. 

"  On  this  subject,  Malvern,"  I  answered,  "  we  can 
hold  no  intercourse.  Suffice  it  that  I  performed  my 
part,  and  placed  the  poor  girl  whom  you  were  perse- 
cuting, in  safety.  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right  to 
question  me  ;  and  I  had  resolved,  though  we  are  rela- 
tions, never  to  speak  to  you  again,  before  we  met  here 
so  unexpectedly." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Harry !  I  won't  hear  of  it.  I  pon 
my  soul,  you  sha'n't  get  up  till  you  promise  to  dismiss 
these  uncommonly  unpleasant  ideas :"  he  said,  detain- 
ing me,  as  I  rose  to  leave  the  room.  "  No  one  minds 
me.  I'm  such  an  uncertain  fellow  !  I  had  not  the 
least  intention, — no,  now  you  don't  believe  me  ;  but  I 
really  acted  just  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It 
might  have  ruined  me  ; — yes,  I've  thought  so,  often, 
since.  It  was  just  as  likely  that  old  man  might  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the   girl  when   he  knew  who   she  was. 
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and  forgiven  her.  It  was  a  monstrous  risk  to  show  him 
the  picture.  I  was  fortunate.  It  answered  pretty  well, 
yes,  considering  ; — but  it  was  neck  or  nothing.  You 
must  not  think  any  more  about  it.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  something  handsome  for  her,  when  I  come 
into  the  property;  and  it  can't  be  long  first.  He's 
dying,  yes  ! — at  least,  I  think  so  ; — and  I  am  doing  all 
I  can  to  make  him  comfortable  at  the  last.  I  go  over 
every  day ; — it  would  not  do  to  neglect  him ; — and 
that's  better  than  stopping  there.  That  did  not  answer. 
I  told  him,  I  could  not  stand  it.  It  was  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  thing  I  was  used  to ; — and  he  behaved  very 
well.  So  now,  that  is  settled.  He  goes  on  in  his  old 
way, — I  wonder  how  he  stands  it ! — and  I  take  mine ; 
and  so  we  are  better  friends  than  if  we  saw  too  much 
of  each  other.  But  come  now,  old  fellow !  you  are  not 
really  going  to  quarrel  with  me  ? — I  had  rather,  I 
declare,  lose  Heron  Cliff  than  think  it  cost  me  your 
friendship." 

I  really  believe  he  was  so  far  sincere,  at  the  time, 
that  he  regretted  having  offended  me.  At  all  events,  he 
persuaded  me  over,  and  I  agreed,  on  condition  of  his 
showing  more  discretion  than  it  is  perhaps  in  his  nature 
to  maintain, — and  on  the  strength  of  our  family  con- 
nection,— to  forget  his  delinquencies.  His  absurdity 
made  him  the  butt  of  Mrs.  Crumpe's  visitors ;  but  he 
was  happily  unconscious  of  the  ridicule  his  conceit  oc- 
casioned. Every  woman  in  the  house,  including  the 
widow,  and  excepting  Edith,  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
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in  love  with  him,  and  every  man  dying  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  Mrs.  Erskine,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  in  his 
list  of  conquests,  and  he  most  cordially  detested  her. 
No  one  could  mistake  her  manner ;  soft,  when  she 
liked  ;  inconceivably  bitter  when  she  disapproved  ;  and 
Malvern  was  the  object  of  her  peculiar  aversion. 

She  even  opposed  his  designs,  which  were  sufficiently 
manifest,  upon  the  widow's  hand  and  fortune,  declaring 
that  Mrs.  Crumpe  was  a  thousand  times  too  good  for 
him ;  and  appeared  to  enter  into  her  husband's  laughing 
schemes  for  my  benefit,  ostensibly  enough  at  all  events 
to  please  Erskine,  and  make  them  seem  on  better  terms 
than  they  had  lately  been. 

A  general  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  pervaded  the 
place.  Each  day  a  new  succession  of  amusements  was 
provided  for  her  guests  by  the  widow  and  Trafford. 
They  were  both  so  earnestly  bent  upon  making  us 
happy  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  become  so.  Edith's 
good  spirits  continued.  She  had  discovered  that  there 
were  objects  in  life  for  which  to  dress  and  live;  and 
enjoyed  the  admiration  excited  by  her  animated  man- 
ners excessively.  In  whatever  pastime  was  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  she  took  a  part,  and  supported  it  well ; 
and,  as  usual,  in  a  crowded  country-house,  her  lively 
humour  and  quick  talents  made  her  a  favourite.  The 
consciousness  of  her  powers  caused  her  to  delight  in 
exercising  them.  I  did  not,  as  I  had  at  first  fully  in- 
tended, put  in  practice  my  design  of  leaving  Dinas 
Court  on  the  morrow ;  and,  every  day,  some  fresh  mo- 
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tive  seemed  to  arise  for  prolonging  our  visit  to  the  good- 
humoured,  hospitable  widow.  Mrs.  Crumpe  was  com- 
pletely in  her  element,  and  Trafford,  apparently,  the 
happiest  of  men. 

The  weather  had  entirely  changed  again,  and  was 
uninterruptedly  fine  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
stay.  That  most  delightful  season  had  arrived,  when  a 
sharp  feeling  in  the  air  tempers  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  the  day  is  just  long  enough  for  amusement  and  ex- 
ercise ;  while  the  evening  closes  in  and  the  lamps  are 
lighted  in  time  for  a  late  dinner.  Our  long  excursions 
on  horseback  carried  us  through  the  beautiful  scenery, 
which,  in  every  direction,  lay  around  the  widow's  do- 
main ;  and  furnished  conversation  for  the  evening  to 
those  who  were  not  provided  with  such  an  inexhaust- 
ible stock  of  ideas  as  Edith  Erskine.  When  this 
failed,  dancing,  cards,  and  every  sort  of  amusement 
filled  up  the  hours. 

One  night,  Mrs.  Crumpe's  guests  were  in  the  hu- 
mour for  acting  charades  ;  and  the  stores  of  antiquities 
which,  I  conclude,  had  been  purchased  by  the  deceased 
iron-master  at  the  same  time  with  the  pictures,  were 
overhauled  without  ceremony  to  furnish  court-dresses, 
fly  caps,  and  high-heeled  shoes  for  the  ladies ;  swords 
and  cocked  hats  for  the  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Crumpe,  I  am  certain,  had  no  ancestors ;  and 
she  always  said  that  her  departed  husband  was  a  man 
of  the  people,  who  was  not  ashamed  of  having  made  his 
own  money.     It  must  have  been  to  the  old  family  that 
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the  tiny  feet  belonged  which  had  worn  those  embroi- 
dered slippers.  No  mother  or  grandmother  of  the 
portly  widow  could  have  fastened  round  her  waist  the 
brocade  dresses  which  fitted  Edith's  taper  figure  alone, 
of  all  the  company  assembled  at  Dinas  Court. 

I  do  not  understand  how  she  contrived  to  look  well 
in  everything.  However  eccentric  and  apparently  un- 
becoming the  costume  might  be  in  which  she  chose  to 
array  herself,  her  laughing  eyes  and  careless  grace 
seemed  to  set  it  off.  Silks  which  stood  up  of  their  own 
accord,  and  looked  stiff  and  cumbrous  on  other  women, 
dropped  into  their  proper  folds  round  her  slender  form. 
The  ruff  which  imprisoned  the  pretty  faces  of  her  com- 
panions, fell  back  from  her  swan-like  neck,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  obstruct  the  airy  movements  of  her 
small  head.  If  she  even  put  on  the  wig  of  an  old 
courtier,  or  covered  her  own  glossy  hair  with  powder 
and  her  face  with  patches,  she  still  looked  as  arch  and 
coquettish  as  ever.  The  languid  air  which  she  had 
worn  at  Velindra,  was  quite  laid  aside  :  —  even  her 
voice  seemed  changed.  Though  not  less  sweet,  its 
plaintiveness  was  gone.  Her  high  spirits  carried  her 
through  every  fatigue  ;  and  while  her  appearance  was 
still  so  fragile  and  delicate,  that  every  one  wished  to 
take  care  of  and  pet  her,  she  never  seemed  to  want 
strength  for  any  amusement  or  exertion  which  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  undertake. 

In  this  gay  humour,  the  widow  had  not  a  chance 
against  her.     We  had  begun  with  acting  together  some 
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trifle  suggested  by  her  ready  wit.  The  moment  the 
idea  was  started,  Edith  enlisted  me  as  her  cavalier,  and 
chose  to  fancy  me  as  clever  as  herself.  This  was  far 
from  being  the  case  ;  but  her  play  of  feature,  her 
powers  of  mimicry  were  so  admirable,  that  I  must  have 
been  dull  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  take  up  and  carry 
on  the  game,  when  she  had  set  the  ball  in  motion. 
.  She  was  never  at  a  loss  for  some  appropriate  and 
humorous  dialogue,  and  supported  all  the  characters 
she  assumed  so  wittily,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  themes  she  proposed,  and  not  disgrace 
her  by  my  performance. 

We  had,  too,  in  consequence  of  our  long  conversa- 
tions together,  so  many  ideas  in  common  ; — she  was  so 
quick  in  catching  up  any  folly  of  the  moment,  so  adroit 
in  its  portraiture,  that  I  was  constantly  amused,  excited 
and  piqued  into  keeping  up  my  allotted  part,  and  pay- 
ing her  off  for  her  covert  malice. 

I  doubt  whether  Malvern,  who,  with  or  without  his 
friend,  Captain  Forrester,  is  frequently  here,  has  not,  in 
my  absence,  allowed  some  scope  to  his  tongue  respect- 
ing my  recent  proceedings.  Edith  has  watched  us 
both  narrowly  since  we  met,  that  first  evening,  in  her 
presence  ;  and  asked  me  once,  sarcastically,  if  Lord 
Malvern  and  I  had  been  rivals  for  the  favour  of  any 
other,  perhaps  rustic  beauty,  before  we  entered  the 
lists  prepared  by  the  widow  at  Dinas  Court.  He  is 
such  an  unmanly  gossip,  that  I  do  not  believe,  were 
his  life  to  depend  upon  it,  he  could  entirely  keep  a 
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secret.  Some  indiscreet  remark,  even  when  I  am  pre- 
sent, perpetually  escapes  him ;  and  Edith's  apprehen- 
sion is  so  quick  that  she  needs  only  to  hear  a  syllable, 
for  it  to  guide  her  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Very  often,  when  we  were  acting,  it  was  some  par- 
ticularly stupid  damsel  whom  she  chose  to  represent ; 
— some  maid  of  the  mill  or  country  lass ;  and  her  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  the  dialect  of  the  district,  her  ex- 
quisite gaucheries,  elicited  unbounded  applause  from 
our  audience.  When  this  was  the  character  she  as- 
sumed, I  suspected  that  she  was  thinking  of  some  tale 
of  Malvern's  against  me.  His  version  was  certain  to 
be  an  untrue  one  ;  and  the  more  detestably  stupid 
she  made  out  her  heroine  to  be,  the  more  unbounded 
was  the  admiration  which  she  represented  her  as  exci- 
ting among  men. 

At  other  times,  fortune-hunters  came  under  the  lash. 
Wealthy  heiresses, — on  widows  she  dared  not  venture, 
—  threw  themselves  and  their  riches  at  the  feet  of 
needy  spendthrifts ;  but  here,  at  all  events,  it  was  at 
my  option  to  decline  ;  and  as,  according  to  Edith,  the 
lady  took  the  part  of  proposing  an  alliance,  I  assumed 
her  sex's  usual  privilege,  and  was  obdurate,  —  proof 
against  all  the  fascinations  with  which  she  assailed  me. 

On  one  occasion,  our  party  having  been  diminished 
by  the  departure  of  a  group  of  merry  girls  belonging  to 
a  neighbouring  family,  no  lady  was  found  willing  to 
perform  except  Edith.  Mrs.  Crumpe  good-naturedly 
volunteered  to    help  us ;  but  Mrs.   Erskine  declared 
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that  we  could  not  possibly  dispense  with,  her  as  one  of 
the  audience.  In  her  opinion,  Mrs.  Crumpe  alone  was 
clever  enough  to  guess  our  meaning;  and  what  was 
the  good  of  acting  charades  at  all,  if  we  had  no  enlight- 
ened critics  to  aim  at  pleasing  ? 

I  thought  the  widow  looked  offended,  and  tried  to 
suggest  some  proverb  in  which  she  could  take  part, 
but  not  one  of  these  suited  Edith ;  and  all  she  thought 
of  were  exclusively  confined  to  one  female  character, 
or  admitted  only  of  another  which  was  so  intrinsically 
disagreeable,  that  there  was  no  temptation  for  our 
hostess  to  undertake  it. 

The  moment  that  she  perceived  I  was  favouring 
Mrs.  Crumpe  in  my  choice  of  a  subject  for  perform- 
ance, Edith's  quick  temper  took  fire.  She  quizzed  us 
both  unmercifully,  and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing 
to  say  on  any  of  the  topics  either  of  us  proposed.  In 
short,  we  were  disgusted  with  our  own  stupidity ;  and 
—  as  the  widow's  ideas  were  certainly  rather  of  the 
matter-of-fact  order,  and  needed  embellishment,  instead 
of  which  Edith  converted  them  maliciously  into  down- 
right prose — there  soon  appeared  nothing  to  be  said  in 
their  favour.  The  audience  became  impatient.  Mrs. 
Crumpe,  tired  of  our  divided  counsels,  went  back  to 
her  comfortable  place  on  the  sofa,  beside  Erskine.  His 
wife  instantly  suggested  some  subject  which  suited  us 
both ;  and,  all  her  gay  spirits  restored,  made  her  ap- 
pearance on  our  temporary  stage,  without  a  moment's 
delay. 
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I  had  never  heard  her  more  brilliantly  witty  ;  but, 
as  I  stole  a  glance  across  the  room,  I  saw  that  our 
hostess  entered  with  less  than  her  usual  zest  into  the 
merriment  that  prevailed.  A  sullen  frown  was  on 
her  brow,  and  she  was  closely  watching  Edith  and  my- 
self, the  only  performers  in  the  scene. 

Though  Mrs.  Crumpe's  features  were  by  no  means 
embellished  by  frowns,  I  should]  hardly  have  noticed 
her  ill-humour,  had  I  not  immediately  perceived  that 
Edith  was  its  object,  and  dreaded,  for  one  so  impru- 
dent, the  consequences  of  the  feminine  animosity  which 
she  heedlessly  provoked.  At  the  end  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  charade,  others  took  our  place.  Some 
trifling  alteration  of  costume  was  necessary ;  and  I  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Erskine  into  the  saloon  which  served  both 
for  actors  and  actresses  as  a  green  room,  in  our  im- 
promptu theatricals. 

While  she  was  transforming  herself  from  a  pert  sou- 
brette  to  a  court  lady,  and  studying  the  management 
of  the  train  and  fan,  I  said — 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  making  so  many  enemies  ? 
Not  contented  with  acting  better  than  any  other  lady 
in  the  house,  must  you  mercilessly  exclude  them  even 
from  a  trial  of  wit  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Edith,  quickly. 
"  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  saving  you  from  being 
an  object  of  ridicule  ?  That  woman  would  have  made 
you  act  with  her, — did  you  not  perceive  her  object? — 
and  would  have  broken  down  at  the  first  speech.  Would 
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you  rather  have  had  the  widow  for  your  prima  dorma  ? 
You  cannot  retain  us  both,  however  skilful  a  manager 
you  may  consider  yourself.  Two  such  stars  cannot 
shine  in  the  same  hemisphere." 

She  coloured  as  she  spoke.  "  You"  I  answered, 
"  have  the  entire  management  of  our  company.  I  am 
a  very  subordinate  performer.  You  seem  to  me  to 
reign  alone  and  unrivalled.  The  men  are  sticks — the 
women,  dolls.  Your  wit  furnishes  us  all  with  ideas. 
We  look  at  you,  as  every  one  else  is  doing,  and  shuffle 
through  our  parts,  no  matter  how,  for  no  one  is  observ- 
ing us.  I  only  want  you  not  to  provoke  more  envy 
and  jealousy  than  is  inseparable  from  your  undoubted 
superiority.  The  widow  has  been  looking  daggers  at 
you,  since  you  refused  to  let  her  act  with  us." 

"  You  are  positively  infatuated  !"  exclaimed  Edith, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  yet  pleased  with  the  praise 
1  gave,  though  no  more  than  was  due  to  her  talent. 
"  i  Les  beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette '  blind  you  to  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  that  woman's  doing  or  saying  any- 
thing gracefully.  I  know  she  hates  me.  I  prefer  her 
aversion  to  her  regard,  since  it  exonerates  me  from 
any  necessity  of  being  more  than  decently  civil  to  her. 
You  do  not,  surely,  mean  to  fall  into  the  gilded  trap 
which  she  and  Trafford  have  baited  so  temptingly  for 
you?" 

She  looked  at  me  enquiringly.  "  I  shall  not,"  1 
said,  "  answer  any  of  your  captious  questions.  If  you 
think  me  capable  of  committing  the  atrocities  you  from 
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time  to  time  impute  to  me,  I  wonder  you  condescend 
to  speak  to  me.  You  "will  not,  however,  persuade  me 
in  this  house  to  be  uncourteous  to  its  mistress.  If  I  dis- 
liked the  widow,  who  appears  to  me  a  good  kind  of 
woman,  as  much  as  you  do,  I  would  not  be  her 
guest." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Edith,  with  an 
entire  change  of  manner,  and  in  an  agitated  voice. 
"  I  despise  myself  for  remaining  here.  But  do  not 
tell  me  —  do  not  convince  me,"  she  added  impetu- 
ously, "  that  I  ought  to  go  back  to  Velindra !  I  have 
been  so  happy  here — and  I  have  a  superstition  about 
that  place.  I  am  certain,  if  I  am  buried  alive  again 
among  the  willows,  with  the  sound  of  the  river  and  no 
other  .  pleasant  voices  in  my  ear,  I  shall  die  ! — Some- 
thing more  dreadful  than  you  can  imagine  will  happen 
to  me." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  little  hand-bell  which  sum- 
moned the  performers  to  the  stage  rang  quickly. 

"  What  must  I  do  ?"  Edith  exclaimed.  "  I  have 
forgotten  all — everything.  I  have  not  an  idea  what  I 
was  to  say.     T  can  scarcely  stand." 

She  turned  to  the  toilet-table  which  had  been  hastily 
arranged,  and  half  emptied  a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne 
which  stood  upon  it,  mixing  it  with  water.  I  was  glad 
that  Mrs.  Crumpe  did  not  see  her  drink  it ;  but  any- 
thing was  preferable  to  fainting,  and  nothing  else,  I 
believe,  would  have  prevented  it.  The  powerful  sti- 
mulant revived  her ;   and  with  one  look  at  the  mirror, 
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she  took  up  her  fan,  shook  her  train  and  her  redundant 
ringlets  into  their  places,  and  went,  in  an  instant,  upon 
the  stage,  reminding  me,  in  a  whisper,  of  the  scene  we 
had  agreed  to  perform. 

I  must  say,  my  faculties  were  the  most  confused ; 
but  she  covered  my  embarrassment,  enacting  to  the  life 
her  part  of  the  coquettish  mistress,  while,  I  believe,  I 
was  sufficiently  sheepish  as  the  lover.  Edith  was  all 
smiles  and  repartee ;  and  the  little  piece  concluded 
amidst  thunders  of  applause,  every  one  protesting  that 
the  last  scene  was  the  most  successful  one  we  had  yet 
represented.  This  certainly  was  not  in  consequence 
of  our  having  rehearsed  and  consulted  together  about  it, 
as  the  spectators  affirmed,  so  much  longer  than  usual. 

Some  other  amusement  was  decided  upon,  for  the 
next  evening.  Mrs.  Crumpe  had  set  her  face  against 
the  proverbs  and  charades,  which,  she  declared  sepa- 
rated the  party  disagreeably.  They  were  not  again 
repeated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

During  the  last  few  days,  Malvern  had  taken  very 
little  part  in  our  proceedings.  I  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  him.  He  seemed  graver  than  usual,  and 
said  that  Sir  Jasper  made  a  perfect  slave  of  him.  Some  ■ 
times,  in  the  midst  of  Edith's  animated  performance,  I 
had  seen  him  scrutinizing  her  features,  through  his 
opera-glass,  much  to  her  annoyance,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  widow's  chair ;  but  he  only  dropped  in  occasionally, 
late  in  the  evening.  Most  of  his  time,  he  asserted,  was 
spent  in  attending  upon  the  invalid  at  Heron  Cliff. 

The  hounds  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinas 
Court,  one  day  while  I  was  staying  there  ;  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  Trafford  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  join  the  hunt.  "When  I  found  that  the  wideb- 
and her  factotum  were  bent  upon  mounting  me,  and 
saw  the  excellent  horse  which  was  to  cany  me,  my  old 
sporting  predilections  came  upon  me  strongly,  and  I 
consented  to  oblige  them.  Trafford  himself  conde- 
scended to  hold  my  stirrup,  and  Mrs.  Crumpe  stood  at 
the  hall-door,  an  hour  sooner  in  the  morning  than  her 
fashionable  lady-guests,  Edith  included,  thought  proper 
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to  be  stirring,  to  bid  me  good-bye,  after  breakfasting 
with  me,  tete-a-tete,  at  the  long  table  spread  with  every 
description  of  tempting  viands.  The  good  lady,  faith- 
ful to  the  habits  of  her  youth,  liked  primitive  hours  ; 
and,  for  twenty  years  of  her  life,  had  never  failed  to 
preside  over  the  iron-master's  substantial  repast,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  start  him  cheerfully  for  the  scene  of  his 
useful  labours. 

The  chase  led  me  far  away  from  the  river  side. 
When  it  terminated,  after  a  capital  run,  which  few  of 
the  sportsmen  enjoyed  more  than  myself,  I  was  in  quite 
an  unknown  district,  bordering  upon  the  mountains,  of 
which  a  great  spur  descended  to  the  plains,  and  with 
narrow,  intricate  lanes  winding  in  and  out  between 
rocky  banks.  It  was  growing  late,  and  I  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  consideration  for  my  tired  horse  permitted,  en- 
quiring my  way  of  the  few  passengers  I  encountered. 

For  some  distance,  I  had  seen  no  one  who  could  give 
me  any  information,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  a  pleasant- 
looking  rustic  inn,  with  a  sign  swinging  before  the  door, 
and  the  front  of  the  building  completely  covered  with 
Virginian  creepers  and  a  luxuriant  grape  vine.  The 
slight  frosts  had  been  just  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
which  hung  down  in  heavy  purple  clusters  over  the 
props  of  a  rough-hewn  porch. 

Greatly  to  my  surprise,  as  I  approached,  I  recognized 
Malvern,  who  had,  the  evening  before,  announced  him- 
self to  be  engaged  to  spend  the  day  at  Heron  Cliff,  in 
one  of  the  two  men  sitting  on  their  horses  before  the 
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inn-door,  while  an  ostler  supplied  the  animals  with 
water.  Malvern  was  lolling  in  his  saddle,  and  pulling 
down  the  bunches  of  grapes  with  the  hook  of  his  ivory- 
handled  cane.  When  I  came  up,  he  turned  round,  and 
surveyed  me  with  unfeigned  astonishment.  I  doubt 
whether  he  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  recognition, 
but  he  immediately  proposed  joining  me,  and  declared 
himself  competent  to  show  me  the  way. 
i  I  did  not  admire  the  countenance  of  the  man  who 
appeared  to  have  been  riding  with  him.  He  was  quite 
a  low  person,  with  a  bold,  hard  brow,  and  a  complexion 
flushed  by  habits  of  intemperance.  As  I  passed  them, 
I  heard  my  cousin  say,  "That  is  Captain  Tudor."  The 
fellow  looked  very  earnestly  at  me.  Presently  Malvern 
cantered  after  and  overtook  me.  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  mentioned  my  name  ;  but  he  denied  having  done 
so.  He  had  called  out  to  me  to  stop  for  him,  he  said, 
fearing  that  I  might  take  the  wrong  turn,  half-a-dozen 
yards  farther  on.  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  the  matter 
was,  apparently,  of  little  consequence.  Malvern  is  so 
careless  in  speaking,  that  fiction  comes  to  his  lips  more 
readily  than  truth. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  met  the  man,  with  whom  I 
had  seen  him  in  conversation,  at  the  Warren.  Harding 
had  dealings  with  him  about  horses.  They  had  gone 
to  his  house  once  or  twice,  when  out  shooting  together, 
and  had  been  in  his  company  at  races  and  fairs,  which, 
in  the  dearth  of  other  amusement,  it  seems  that  Malvern 
has  attended  with  the  master  of  the  Warren.     Con- 
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sidering  his  natural  haughtiness,  it  is  wonderful  how 
low  he  will  descend  to  suit  what  he  supposes  to  be  the 
humour  of  the  chance  associate  of  the  moment.  He 
did  not  explain  from  what  direction  he  was  travelling 
now,  and  scarcely  gave  me  time  to  question  him,  as  he 
rode  on,  talking  with  his  usual  nonchalant  volubility. 

"  Yes,  I  go  over  to  Harding's  sometimes.  I  can't 
keep  still.  No  man  on  earth  can  tell  what  I  am  likely 
to  do  next.  I  do  not  know,  nine  times  in  ten,  myself. 
You  did  not  expect  to  meet  me  here.  How  should 
you  ?  But  there  it  is  !  I  get  on  my  horse,  and  it  is 
quite  a  chance,  at  the  end  of  the  day, — (as  you  found  it, 
old  fellow !  when  you  were  crossing  the  country  at 
Reynard's  heels), — what  has  become  of  me. 

iC  I  have  been  in  some  uncommonly  strange  company 
lately.  Not  very  recherche  most  of  their  ways  at  the 
Warren !  I  really  am  surprised  at  myself  for  tolerating 
them;  but  then,  I  am  such  a  citizen  of  the  world.  It 
amuses  me,  though,  to  see  that  human  nature, — 'pon 
my  soul,  I  did  not  think  so  before  ! — is  the  same  every- 
where. You  saw  that  man's  face  I  was  talking  to  ? — a 
regular  hang-dog  look  ! — well,  Harding  says,  he  can't 
live  without  excitement.  He  is  as  ennuye,  if  he  spends 
an  evening  alone,  as  possible.  Cards, — horses, — their 
low  gambling-booths, — he  must  have  something.  Our 
friend  Harding,  too,  is  a  bit  of  a  mauvais  sujet.  He 
has  some  queer  notions  in  his  head,  I  can  tell  you, 
about  his  wife's  being  likely  to  die,  and  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  marry  that  handsome  girl   in   the  Dingle. 

i  2 
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That  is  what  is  running  in  his  head, — a  child  might  see 
it.  I  dare  say,  that  clever  woman,  though  she  has  not 
the  use  of  her  eyes,  knew  it  before  I  did.  Harding  is 
madly  in  love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  fortune,  and 
comes  of  a  deuced  bad  stock.  I  declare  he  is  a  vast 
deal  too  good  for  her.  Now,  don't  fire  up  !  I  am  not 
going  to  suspect  you  of  anything  more  than  a  passing 
tenderness,  and  she  is  quite  handsome  enough  to  excuse 
it.     But  those  low  fellows  are  so  dreadfully  in  earnest !" 

My  curiosity  was  roused,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
I  let  Malvern  go  on  with  his  gossiping  revelations  un- 
checked. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  shocked  at  trifles  ;  but  now, 
upon  my  word,  Tudor,  there  are  two  ways  of  saying  a 
thing.  I  can't  conceive,  no,  really,  the  bad  taste  of 
choosing  the  wrong  one.  But  that  is  what  a  man  like 
Harding  is  sure  to  do,  when  he  forgets  himself,  and 
ceases  to  be,  as,  to  do  him  justice,  he  usually  is  with  me, 
taut  soit  pen,  in  awe  of  his  companion.  I  said, — yes, 
it  was  some  amusing  trifle, — I  forget  exactly  what, — 
but  he  took  hold  of  it,  and  swore  that  you  and  I, — he 
classed  us  together, — had  bad  intentions  towards  the 
poor  thing  ;  and  then  he  broke  out  into  a  perfect  fury, 
and  vowed  he  would  marry  the  girl,  and  place  her  in 
an  honest  home,  beside  his  own  hearth,  out  of  our 
way ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  should 
stand  his  hectoring    tone.      He  looked  deucedly  sur- 
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prised  at  the  lecture  I  favoured  him  with ;  but  it  does 
not  do  to  let  that  kind  of  man  suppose  we  think  lightly 
of  indiscretions  which  are  really  quite  out  of  place  in 
his  respectable  orbit.  I  gave  him  the  best  advice  I 
could;  but,  I'll  lay  my  life,  he  won't  follow  it.  I  said, 
e  Here  are  you,  a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  everything 
comfortable  about  you ;  and,  upon  my  soul !  I  can't  see 
what  more  you  can  want.  You'll  make  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Harding  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  if  you  allow 
these  wild  ideas  to  get  possession  of  your  mind.  Life's 
so  uncertain.  Just  see  how  Sir  Jasper  lingers  on ! 
There  is  nothing  so  melancholy  and  disheartening  as 
waiting  for  a  reversion.' 

"  I  talked  to  him,  yes,  I  said  all  I  could ;  though,  of 
course,  I  could  not  pretend  to  understand  his  feelings ; 
— but  we  had  it  out.  Yes,  I  satisfied  him  at  last  that 
I  had  not  a  thought  about  the  poor  girl.  One  would 
scarcely  like,  you  know,  to  be  the  rival  of  a  man  in 
Harding's  station.  It  would  not  be  quite  pleasant 
to  be  mixed  up  together.  I  got  out  of  it,  yes  ! — I  was 
not  sorry  when  he  dropped  the  subject.  He  is  a  violent 
fellow,  I  suspect,  when  he  is  excited ;  and  he  keeps  late 
hours  and  frequents  rather  dissipated  company.  I  had 
no  notion  of  having  our  names  brought  in,  on  some  oc- 
casion of  his  making  merry  with  his  boon  companions  ; 
and  so  I  denied  flatly  that  we  were  either  of  us  likely  to 
stand  in  his  way.  I  could  not  say  more  for  you  than  I 
did  for  myself ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  took  up  the  cudgels 
pretty  warmly ;  and  he  has  not  made  me  the  confidant 
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of  his  matrimonial  designs  again.  He  really  might 
wait, — yes,  positively, — bury  his  wife  and  go  into  family 
mourning  decently,  before  providing  himself  with  a 
housekeeper  !" 

Though  I  had  less  reason  than  usual  for  quarrelling 
with  Malvern,  I  felt  extremely  ill-satisfied.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  his  rambling  narratives,  to  disentangle  fact 
from  fiction.  I  was  very  angry  with  Harding  for  his 
presumptuous  ideas,  and  for  the ,  manner  in  which  my 
name  had  been  brought  into  their  conversation.  Mal- 
vern's object,  I  believe,  was  attained,  for  I  had  forgotten 
to  ask  him  what  had  brought  him  so  far  out  of  the  di- 
rect road  either  from  the  Warren  or  Heron  Cliff.  My 
thoughts  were  with  Grace.  I  wondered  whether  she 
were  safe  in  the  company  of  the  old  ladies ;  and  de- 
termined to  cut  short  my  visit  to  the  widow,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  on  the  spot  to  protect  her. 

Harding  and  the  Viscount  are  better  friends,  if  I  may 
trust  his  report,  than  I  should  have  thought  them  likcly 
to  continue.  To  be  sure,  some  part  of  Malvern's  stories 
generally  contradicts  the  rest ;  but  still  it  appears  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  he  professes  to  devote  to  Sir 
Jasper  is  spent  at  the  "Warren.  Mrs.  Harding,  he  de- 
clared, was  just  as  glad  to  sec  him  as  her  husband. 
Very  often  he  found  her  alone,  or  with  the  priests,  who 
came  more  than  ever  about  the  place.  They  were,  like 
every  other  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
wonderfully  interested  in  him. 

I  did  not  think  that  he  was  as  much  as  usual  misled 
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by  vanity,  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Tremenheere  held  the 
impression  strongly  that  Malvern  would  ultimately 
succeed  to  the  Heron  Cliff  estates.  His  shallow  cha- 
racter and  presumptuous  self-reliance  had  probably 
given  the  idea  that  he  would,  if  sufficiently  courted 
and  flattered,  be  an  easy  convert.  I  tried  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  but  he  was  in  a  very  hazardous  state  of 
false  security,  ready  to  argue  with  the  most  subtle  dis- 
ciple of  Loyola,  and  certain  of  defeating  the  priests 
with  their  own  weapons. 

We  rode  on  together  more  amicably  than  had  lately 
been  our  wont,  Malvern  still  talking  about  the  Warren. 
At  last  I  said, 

"  Have  you  seen  Sir  Jasper  to-day  ?  You  are  back 
earlier  than  usual.     Is  the  old  man  better  ?" 

Simple  as  the  enquiry  might  appear  to  be,  it  took 
Malvern  by  surprise,  and  he  could  not,' of  course, — it  is 
not  in  his  nature, — give  me  a  straightforward  answer. 

"  Well !  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  his  being 
better  : — no,  really,  I  can't  tell.  I  nurse  him, — oh  yes, 
certainly,  I  wouldn't  be  a  day  without  seeing  him  for 
the  world !  You  know, — yes,  you  must  remember, — 
what  a  state  he  was  in,  that  time  when  I  neglected  him 
in  my  careless  way, — when  I  was  staying  at  that  little 
place  of  yours ;  very  nice  and  comfortable  I  am  sure , 
all  things  considered, — I  wonder  how  you  managed  it, 
— you  were  good  enough  to  make  me.  It  would  not 
do,  you  know,  for  me  to  come  back,  after  you  contrived 
to  offend  the  old  gentleman  so  confoundedly.     By  Jove  ! 
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he  won't  bear  to  hear  vour  name  mentioned.  It  is  not 
very  lively  at  Heron  Cliff,  now  you  and  the  young  lady 
are  gone.  Sir  Jasper  is  extremely  bearish.  Though 
he  is  fond  of  me,  he  does  not  know  how  to  show  it ; 
and  that  old  idiot  is  such  a  nuisance !  I  can't,  no, 
really,  get  a  pair  of  boots  cleaned  or  my  hat  brushed, 
unless  I  were  to  do  it  myself;  so,  you  see,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  spend  my  time  there  altogether. 

"When  I  want  renovating,  I  am  forced  to  take 
flight ;  and  I  think  it  amuses  Sir  Jasper  when  I  come 
back  and  tell  him  whatever  news  is  floating  about  the 
country.  It  does  not  much  signify  what  it  is.  I  de- 
clare, I  got  up  the  price  of  farmers'  stock,  beef  and 
mutton  and  all  the  fat  brutes  in  the  market,  and  he  was 
quite  delighted.  Harding  put  me  up  to  it ;  and,  since 
then,  I  never  omit  to  ask  the  prices.  Sometimes,  I  am 
wrong — I  forget — how  can  I  help  it  ? — but  the  old  fel- 
low is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  guesses  what  I  mean. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  well  we  get  on,  generally  speak- 
ing ;  though,  sometimes,  it  is  difficult  to  make  him  out. 
You  don't  think  that  silly  old  skeleton  of  a  servant, 
whom  you  left  with  him,  hears  more  than  one  fancies  I 
He  is  quite  in  favour.  Sir  Jasper  has  taught  him  to 
And  his  papers,  and  I  caught  them  poring  over  them, 
the  other  day.  I  just  thought  I  would  ask  if  you  could 
understand  a  word  he  says.  I  can't ;  but  Sir  Jasper 
seems  to  get  along  with  him,  when  he  is  in  one  of  his 
queer  humours,  quite  astonishingly." 

I  could  offer  no  explanation  of   Thomas's  mode  of 
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rendering  his  services  acceptable ;  and  confessed  that  I 
had  always  failed  of  success  in  trying  to  comprehend 
his  imperfect  articulation.  As  Sir  Jasper  had,  now,  no 
other  attendant,  I  had  not  liked  to  deprive  him  of  the 
idiot ;  though  I  doubted  his  being  able  to  be  of  much 
use. 

"  "Well,  I  don't  know ;— yes,  really,  he  contrives  to 
do  something.  Sir  Jasper  seems  pretty  well  satisfied," 
said  Malvern,  musingly.  t(  It  does  not  require  much 
intellect  to  wait  upon  a  man  who  lies  on  his  bed,  and 
sleeps  or  dreams  with  his  eyes  open,  and  does  not  speak 
a  word  for  hours.  It  is  really  quite  awful,  Tudor,  to  see 
how  he  lies  there.  He  does  nothing  to  wear  himself 
out.  Upon  my  life,  I  believe  he  will  last  longer  than 
people  imagine.  Sometimes,  I  fancy  he  will  be  the 
survivor ;  and  that  old  man  contrives  to  remember 
about  his  gruel  and  messes,  and  brings  them  up,just  as 
the  girl  used  to  do.  I  suppose  she  taught  him.  Sir 
Jasper  has  never  once  mentioned  her,  but  I  found  out 
from  Harding  that  she  resides  with  those  charming 
friends  of  yours,  in  the  Dingle." 

"  Remember,  Malvern,"  I  said,  "  that  I  shall  not 
overlook  the  slightest  indiscretion  in  that  quarter. 
Whatever  you  may  choose  to  talk  about  with  Harding, 
I  advise  you,  once  for  all,  with  me  not  to  trench  upon 
dangerous  ground.  Miss  Egremont's  misfortunes 
render  her  sacred." 

He  looked  at  me  with  great  surprise.  "  Miss  Egre- 
mont ! — well,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  give  her  that 
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name.  I  should  scarcely  suppose  any  one  but  such  an 
uncommonly  good-natured,  romantic  fellow  as  you, 
Harry,  would  think  of  it.  Harding  says  it  was  quite  a 
joke  about  there  being  any  marriage.  Julian  was  a 
wild  fellow ;  and,  I  dare  say,  the  young  lady  had  im- 
bibed some  pretty  pastoral  ideas  from  that  sentimental 
aunt  of  hers.  But  you  may  depend  upon  my  discretion. 
No,  upon  my  word,  I  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.  I 
would  not  mention  a  word  about  the  pretty  nurse  to 
the  widow  or  Mrs.  Erskine.  I  say,  Tudor,  what  a 
shrewish  little  creature  she  is  !  She's  as  jealous  as 
possible  if  you  speak  to  another  woman.  'Pon  my 
soul,  I  couldn't  humour  her.  I  am  not  at  all  in  spirits. 
All  this  funereal  business  at  Heron  ClifT  is  a  vast  deal 
too  much  for  me.  I  can't, — no,  hang  it !  — make  myself 
agreeable  with  the  hearse  and  the  hatchment  and  un- 
dertakers' people  in  my  head,  and  such  a  tedious  bother. 
I  hope  the  old  boy  will  cut  up  well.  I  don't  really  be- 
lieve I  shall  ever  be  rewarded  for  all  I  have  had  to  2:0 
through ;  and  there  seems  no  end  to  it.  He  is  not 
better — no,  certainly.  He's  alive,  and  that's  all  that  can 
be  said ;  but  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  going  on  in  such 
an  incomprehensible,  unsatisfactory  manner.  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  him,  poor  old  soul,  to  have  it 
over  !" 

His  way  of  mentioning  Edith  always  offends  me. 
Though  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  some  of  his  re- 
marks, their  malice  is  envenomed  by  his  anger  at  her 
overlooking  his  fascinations  so  contemptuously.      He 
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seemed  to  be  in  the  humour  for  administering  advice, 
and  bestowed  it  liberally  upon  me,  as  we  walked  our 
horses  slowly  up  the  avenue  of  Dinas  Court. 

"  Ah,  now,  you'll  be  surprised,  but  I  don't  at  all 
like  that  little  woman's  way  of  going  on.  I've  such  a 
regard  for  you  that  I  must  speak ;  and  you're  an  in- 
cautious fellow,  Tudor.  You'll  have  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Erskine ;  and,  'pon  my  soul !  she  is  not  worth 
risking  your  life  for.  Just  give  me  two  days,  and  take 
this  business  about  Sir  Jasper  oif  my  hands,  and  I'll 
shew  you  how  much  she  cares  for  you.  She's  monstrously 
piqued  at  my  not  riding  with  her.  Did  you  notice — 
ah,  I  thought  so — how  she  brushed  past  me  in  the  hall, 
and  made  you  put  her  on  her  horse  ?  She  had  as  much 
as  asked  me  to  give  you  a  lesson,  the  day  before. 
Little  whisp  of  a  thing  !  I  daresay  you  find  some  dif- 
ference between  her  and  the  widow,  eh,  Tudor  ?  Lord, 
how  I  laughed  to  see  you  get  her  on  her  cob,  which, 
as  the  old  groom  said,  was  certainly  e  growed  a  purpose  ' 
to  carry  his  lady !  She  is  an  armful.  I  call  Mrs. 
Crumpe  a  very  fine  woman ! 

"  No,  really,  you  needn't  laugh.  'Pon  my  soul !  I 
like  her  better  than  that  cattish,  vixenish,  little  beauty, 
Erskine's  wife.  She  looks  devilish  well  by  candle- 
light, but,  by  Jove,  she  won't  bear  inspection !  It's 
all  made  up,  not  real  flesh  and  blood,  like  the  widow. 
I  wouldn't  be  her  husband,  not  I,  for  the  universe. 
Ask  Erskine,  poor  devil !  what  he  thinks  of  his  posi- 
tion.    He  has  had  enough  of  it,  some  time  since,  if  I 
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am  not  mistaken.  She  has  as  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings as  a  hare — you  would  never  know  where  to  find 
her,  literally  and  metaphorically,  among  her  furbelows, 
crepe-serophane,  and  fancies. 

"  There  she  is,  I  declare,  on  the  terrace,  and  con- 
foundedly cross  at  having  been  kept  so  long  waiting. 
She  looks  as  black  as  night,  but  rather  handsome,  with 
her  straight  eyebrows  knit.  Not  the  sweetest  of  tem- 
pers !  I  say,  Tudor,  you  had  better  not  face  her.  Con- 
sider what  a  morning  she  has  been  spending  over  her 
carpet-work,  with  that  old  Lady  Fernyhurst  and  her 
daughters !  I  heard  her  yesterday,  decline  going 
out  when  her  husband  asked  her.  You  know  I  told 
you  from  the  first  what  a  foolish  business  it  was — sure 
to  bring  you  into  trouble  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Well,  I  see  you  don't  like  it,  so  I  won't  go  on.  You'll 
have  your  eyes  opened,  soon  enough.  The  first  new 
man  she  sees,  now  she  has  taken  to  flirting,  will  cut 
you  out.     Vogue  la  gatire!     So  much  the  better." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

There  was  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  walks,  with  high 
hedges  of  holly  and  laurel,  in  the  garden,  where  Edith 
liked  to  wander.  The  old-fashioned  style  of  this  part 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  was  not  in  accordance  with 
modern  taste,  as  it  excluded  the  fine  views  of  the  river. 
It  was  consequently  not  much  frequented.  Perhaps 
on  this  account,  when  her  spirits  flagged  and  her 
strength  failed — when  she  was  tired  of  laughing  and 
talking,  and,  as  the  widow  illnaturedly  declared,  of 
flirting, — Mrs.  Erskine  preferred  it. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  woman  who  has  so  many 
subjects  upon  which  she  can  converse  pleasantly. 
Whether  lively  or  sad,  it  seems  necessary  to  Edith  to 
express  her  feelings ;  and,  for  this  reason,  Erskine, 
who  uses  language  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing his  own  thoughts,  and  conveying  those  of  others, 
does  not  suit  her  as  a  companion. 

Whatever  his  wife  says,  is,  for  the  moment,  real  and 
consequently  interesting  ;  the  result  of  her  own  observa- 
tions on  life  or  books,  in  which  she  is  well  read — on  men 
and  women — above  all,  on  her  own  ideas  and  fancies. 
All  ^this  her  husband  cannot  understand.     He  repeats 
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what  he  hears — generally  taking  an  unfavourable,  never 
an  imaginative  view  of  the  case.  The  on-dits  of  society, 
the  opinions  of  reviewers,  newspapers,  public  men, 
make  up  Erskine's  conversation.  Though  not  deficient 
in  cleverness,  he  is  seldom  original. 

When  she  is  serious,  he  laughs  at  her  ;  and  Edith 
cannot  rally  quickly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her  spirits 
rise  and  soar  beyond  his  comprehension,  he  checks  her 
harshly,  and  wishes,  for  heaven's  sake,  she  would  learn 
to  be  reasonable  and  like  other  people. 

The  more  you  converse  with  her,  the  more  there 
is  to  say.  An  inexhaustible  interest  arises  as  to  what 
she  will  think  of  any  book  you  take  up ;  and  her 
opinion,  when  discovered,  is  sure  to  be  different  to 
your  expectation.  There  is  always  something  piquant 
in  her  remarks,  which  prompts  you  to  dive  farther  into 
her  thoughts,  and,  as  in  deep  water,  the  line  goes 
sounding  farther  and  farther  down.  The  treasures  of 
the  sea  are  not  more  multifarious  than  the  ideas  she  has 
stored  up  and  is  constantly  collecting. 

The  greatest  charm,  to  me,  lies  in  the  warmth  with 
which  she  discusses  these  imaginative  themes.  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  her  in  a  passion. 
She  cannot  argue  coolly.  She  enters  into  the  story  or 
the  idea  suggested  by  herself  or  her  companion,  as 
keenly  as  if  her  fate  hung  upon  the  decision  at  which 
you  have  to  arrive,  and  identifies  herself  complctelv 
with  the  characters. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  earnest  conversations,  as  we 
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walked  together  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth,  that  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  voices  in  an  adjoining  walk. 

"  Yes  !  it  was  something  about  this  silly  affair  that 
got  Harry  his  conge/'  we  heard  Malvern  say  to  the 
widow.  "  I  assure  you,  I  don't  see  much  harm  in  it. 
As  I  told  Sir  Jasper,  if  he  would  have  such  a  pretty 
attendant,  and  such  an  uncommonly  dull  place,  and 
Harry  such  a  soft-hearted  fellow,  he  couldn't  wonder, 
no,  not  at  all,  at  his  getting  into  a  scrape.  He  said, — 
ah,  yes  !  something  I  can't  repeat,  but  it  was  very  com- 
plimentary, and  I  took  it  kindly, — about  principle  and 
so  forth,  which  I  dare  say  I  didn't  deserve.  Hang  me, 
if  it  was  not  my  taste  more  than  anything  else  which 
kept  me  from  looking  at  her !  A  fine  woman,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  habits  of  a  lady 
— yes,  that  suits  me,  that's  what  I  like.  Not  a  crea- 
ture with  a  skin  like  new  milk,  no  sentiment,  fine  arm, 
but  nothing  of  mind,  and  an  insipidity  of  idea,  which, 
really,  you  can  form  no  conception  of  the  kind  of 
thing  !     Ah,  they  don't  go  down  with  me  ! " 

Edith,  who  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  unintellectual 
beauties,  took  her  hand  away  from  my  arm  with  a  look 
of  withering  contempt. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anything  in  it,"  Mrs. 
Crumpe  observed,  composedly.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  Cap- 
tain Tudor  had  not  a  friend  at  hand  to  plead  his  cause, 
since  you  have  taken  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, my  lord.     I  should  have  gone  in  and  said, — c  You 
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cannot  expect  to  see  grey  heads  on  green  shoulders. 
You  were  young  once  yourself,  Sir  Jasper.     Send  the 
young  woman  away.      I  daresay  she  is  the  most  to 
blame,  and  fancies  all  kind  of  nonsense  because  a  gen 
tleman  looks  at  her.'  " 

"  Oh,  really,  you  mistake  if  you  think  I  did  not  do 
my  very  best  for  Harry  !  I  am  such  a  friend  of  his, 
and  if  any  one  could  make  Sir  Jasper  listen  to  reason, 
it  would  be  me.  He'll  hear  me  long  after  no  other 
person  would  dare  to  speak  to  him.  But  it  wouldn't 
do.  He  was  quite  impracticable.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
poor  girl, — yes,  really.  She  is  the  most  to  be  pitied, 
for  the  old  man  turned  her  out  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately ;  and,  Lord,  how  it  rained  !  Harry  went  after 
her,  and,  I  suppose,  took  care  she  was  not  drowned ; 
for  the  waters  were  out.  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  her  ;  but,  as  I  said  before  to  him, — and  I  know  he'd 
feel  it  afterwards, — '  Here  is  this  poor  thing  going  to 
lose  her  place  on  your  account ;  and,  upon  my  soul, 
you're  acting  very  foolishly  !' — No,  really  now,  though 
I  am  such  a  careless  fellow,  I  wouldn't  have  such  a 
thing  upon  my  conscience  for  the  world." 

They  moved  on ;  the  widow  still  taking  my  part, 
and  evidently  unconvinced  by  Malvern's  statement. 
Edith,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  angry  that  she  would 
not  speak'  to  me. 

"  You  do  not,  surely,"  I  said,  "  believe  this  man's 
false  assertions  ?  I  will  follow  him,  and  insist  upon 
his  retracting  every  syllabic  he  has  uttered  respecting 


me." 
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"  Not  for  the  world  I"  replied  Edith,  hastily,  and 
laying  her  hand,  which  trembled  with  emotion,  upon 
my  arm.  ff  One  word  from  you  will  suffice,  and  sa- 
tisfy me  better.  We  have  all  heard  of  your  kindness  to 
Sir  Jasper.  Why  has  this  ephemeral  creature  sup- 
planted you? — Say  yes  or  no.  Was  there  a  woman 
such  as  he  describes  at  Heron  Cliff?  and  did  she  oc- 
casion any  quarrel  between  you  and  Sir  Jasper  ?" 

I  suppose  I  looked  embarrassed ; — certainly  I  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  her; — for  Edith,  after  scrutinizing 
my  features,  turned  haughtily  away.  The  next  mo- 
ment, her  countenance,  always  varying,  changed,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  am  so  disappointed, — so  cruelly  hurt !"  she  said, 
sobbing.  "  That  I  should  have  talked  to  you  at  all, — 
have  fancied  that  you  understood  me,  when — but  we 
will  never  mention  this  odious  subject  again.  A 
woman  whom  even  that  idiot  could  speak  of  so  con- 
temptuously !  But  men  are  all  alike.  A  white  skin, 
— a  flattering  look, — the  admiration  of  a  fool,  is  what 
they  value ! 

(<  Why  do  you  not  go,"  she  resumed,  vehemently, 
"  and  convince  Mrs.  Crumpe  ?  Her  opinion  is  of 
more  consequence  than  mine.  Do  not  let  me  detain 
you.  You  will  certainly  lose  your  chance  with  the 
widow." 

I  felt  very  angry  with  her,  and  answered  quietly  : — 
"  No  !    Mrs.  Crumpe  has  more  confidence  in  me. 
She  did  not  believe  a  syllable  that  man  said." 

VOL.    II.  k 
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Edith  coloured  violently.  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
house  !"  she  said.  "  I  would  not  have  either  of  them 
know  that  I  had  heard  what  passed  for  the  world. 
You  must  not  mention  it." 

We  walked  back  without  making  up  our  quarrel. 
All  the  evening  she  scarcely  spoke  to  me,  and  I,  as 
she  chose  to  doubt  me,  kept  aloof.  The  widow,  on  the 
contrary,  was  remarkably  civil.  She  seemed  to  look 
very  leniently  upon  my  transgressions,  and  to  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  Malvern  could  say  to  prejudice 
her  against  me.  He  did  not  make  his  appearance  at 
Dinas  Court,  either  that  or  the  following  day.  Our 
hostess  told  us  that  his  lordship  had  paid  her  a  hur- 
ried visit  on  his  way  to  Heron  ClhT.  He  professed  to 
have  received  a  sudden  mandate  of  recal  thither.  Sir 
Jasper  had  sustained  an  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  him,  his  sufferings  would 
probably  be  over.  I  could  not  help  regretting  my 
quarrel  with  the  old  man,  and  wished  to  hear  that  he 
was  carefully  attended ;  but  all  which  had  been  ga- 
thered from  Malvern,  imported  that  everything  at 
Heron  Cliff  being  henceforth  under  his  sole  control, 
was  certain  to  be  properly  conducted. 

In  his  absence,  Mrs.  Crumpe  gave  me  the  post  of 
honour.  In  spite  of  her  attentions  and  Trafford's,  I 
missed  Edith's  lively  conversation  ;  but  we  were  mu- 
tually offended,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  approach  her. 
When  the  ladies  retired  at  night,  she  suddenly  put  out 
her  hand,  and  took  the  candle  I  had  lit  for  the  person 
nearest  to  me,  at  the  lamp  in  the  hall. 
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I   cannot  bear  malice,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
I  will  trust  that  your  taste  may  improve.     Let  us  be 
friends  I" 

There  were  tears  shining  in  her  bright  eyes,  and 
we  shook  hands  warmly.  The  next  morning,  I  rode 
by  her  side,  as  usual,  through  the  green  lanes ;  and 
she  did  not  allude  to  the  subject  of  our  quarrel. 

Trafford  met  us  in  the  hall  on  our  return,  and  in- 
formed me,  with   his  usual   insinuating  address,  that 
Mrs.  Crumpe  particularly  wished  for  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  me,  in  her  own  sitting-room. 
He  led  the  way  to  his  mistress's  boudoir,  which  did 
not,  in  any  respect,  resemble  that  of  a  fine  lady ;  nei- 
ther was  there  any  trace  of  the  millionaire  about  the 
furniture  and  few  ornaments  it  contained.     Everything 
was  handsome  and  substantial.     The  chairs  were  solid 
enough  to    bear   the  widow's  weight  with   impunity. 
A  heavy  chest,  clamped  with  brass,  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner,   and  looked  as    if    it   held   deeds    and    papers. 
There  were  no  nick-nacks    on  the   tables,  no  showy 
portfolios,    or    flimsy   envelope     and    writing    cases, 
but   a  large  rosewood  desk,  flanked  by  a   handsome 
bronze  inkstand,  with  a  few  books,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of   directories,   account-books,  and   ledgers. 
There  was  every  indication  of  the  woman  of  business, 
active,  managing,  and  accustomed  from  early  life  to 
look  keenly  after  her  own  interests. 

She  was  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  sat  in  a  comfort- 
able but  by  no  means  luxurious  arm-chair,  near  the 
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fire-place.  The  room  was  in  perfect  order  ;  rather  too 
much  so  for  the  eye  of  taste.  The  tables  stood  at  exact 
right  angles  with  each  other.  Every  chair  had  its  ap- 
propriate companion  set  stiffly  against  the  opposite  wall. 
The  one  in  which  Mrs.  Crumpe  had  established  herself 
exactly  corresponded  with  a  similar  fauteuil  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brisk  fire,  to  which  she  invited  me. 

"Take  a  chair,  Captain  Tudor,"  said  the  widow, 
blandly.  She  always  persists  in  giving  me  military 
rank,  though  I  have  left  the  service,  and  laid  down  the 
designation.  u  I  won't  detain  you  long ;  but  we  must 
have  some  little  conversation.  There  are  several  things 
on  my  mind  ;  and  I  shall  not  be  easy, — though  I  don't 
exactly  know  how  to  begin, — till  I  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  thoughts." 

The  widow,  usually  so  straightforward,  looked  em- 
barrassed. I  could  not  help  feeling  so  myself;  and 
the  small,  square  room  assumed  an  unpleasant  aspect, 
like  that  of  a  prison.  I  fancied  Mrs.  Crumpe  my 
jailor,  and  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  effecting 
my  escape. 

"  The  errors  of  youth,"  my  companion  remarked, 
somewhat  sententiously,  "  have  a  grace  with  them  ; — 
carry  in  themselves  an  excuse  which  I  should  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge.  I  am  not  the  person,  Cap- 
tain Tudor,  to  be  very  severe.  Whatever  my  feelings 
might  be,  I  should  think  it  a  duty  to  control  them ;  and, 
in  case  of  my  entering  into  a  second  engagement, — with 
a  younger  man  than  the  late  Mr.  Crumpe, — 1  should 
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not,  I  say,  expect  the  same  severe  regularity  of  con- 
duct ;  the  same  exact  punctuality  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities, which  a  naturally  precise  disposition,  an  even 
temperament,  and  a  long  continuance  in  business  habits, 
had  all  united  in  producing." 

The  iron-master's  wealthy  relict  gave  a  sigh  to  his 
memory,  and  paused  to  recover  her  breath.  Not  being 
able  to  conceive  to  what  this  harangue  was  tending, 
I  listened  attentively,  but  did  not  venture  to  interrupt 
her. 

"  When  I  say  this,  Captain  Tudor,  I  must  beg  you 
not  to  misunderstand  me.  I  should  certainly  expect 
proper  consideration  ; — that  sort  of  respect  with  which 
a  man  of  honour  and  delicacy  invariably  treats  the 
person  who  bears  the  title  of  his  wife.  I  am  not  going 
to  throw  myself  away  on  one  whose  character,  like 
some  I  could  name,  would  not  thoroughly  justify  my 
confidence.  All  I  mean  is,  that  I  should  not  be  cap- 
tious. I  should  never  go  about  prying  into  what  did 
not  concern  me ; — listening  to  the  gossip  of  servants 
and  acquaintance ; — in  fact,  making  myself  miserable 
when  discomfort  might  be  avoided.  Being  satisfied, 
generally,  with  a  gentleman's  habits  and  principles,  and 
not  being  exactly  what  may  be  styled  a  fanciful  person,  I 
should  wish  to  make  life  agreeable  to  him  and  to  my- 
self ;  and  should  be  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
think  of  keeping  the  individual  I  had  married  from 
motives  of  affection,  in  leading-strings." 

Being  now  forced  to  speak,  I  observed  that  much  do- 
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niestic  misery  might  be  avoided,  if  all  ladies  entertained 
the  same  reasonable  views  with  herself. 

"  These  are  my  opinions,"  she  said,  cheerfully ; 
"  and  I  should  not  fear  to  undertake  to  act  up  to  them. 
Having  explained  myself  fully  on  this  head,  I  feel 
better  able  to  go  on.  I  am  not  about  to  deny  that  I 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  you  from  the  first.  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  Captain  Tudor,  and 
my  regard  is  not  easily  shaken.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you 
are  very  much  deceived,  if  you  look  upon  your  cousin, 
Lord  Malvern,  as  a  friend.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
what  are  his  motives ;  but  he  has  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  blacken  your  character.  I  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  him." 

As  I  knew  this  information  to  be  correct,  and  had 
heard  the  widow  take  my  part,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
thank  her  for  the  interest  she  professed  to  feel  in  my 
welfare. 

"  Say  no  more  about  it.  *  Deeds,  not  words/  is  my 
motto  ;  and  you  may  reckon  on  my  friendship  when- 
ever you  choose  to  call  upon  me  for  a  proof  of  it.  No 
one  is  a  better  judge  of  character  than  my  man,  Traf- 
ford,"  continued  the  widow ;  "  and  he  was  just  the 
same  as  myself.  He  liked  you  from  the  first.  There 
is  no  deceiving  Trafford  ;  and  I  believe  he  has  my  in- 
terests thoroughly  at  his  heart.  I  know  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, by  his  manner  of  serving  them,  his  opinion  of 
every  guest  at  my  table.  Trafford  disliked  Lord  Mal- 
vern, the  instant  he  introduced  himself  to  our  party. 
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He  did  not  believe  a  word  about  his  being  in  such  favour 
with  Sir  Jasper ;  and  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  he 
does  not  spend  the  time  he  alleges,  when  he  is  absent 
from  my  house  and  Captain  Forrester's,  at  Heron  Cliff. 
In  fact,  few  things  pass  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
with  which  that  intelligent  young  man  thinks  I  have, 
or  possibly  may  have  any  concern,  without  his  succeed- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  in  coming  to  the  bottom  of  them." 
I  thought  Trafford  seemed  likely  to  be  a  calamity  to 
the  future  master  of  Dinas  Court ;  but  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  opinion.     The  widow  went  on : — 

"  Trafford,  I  say,  has  always  had  an  unfavourable 
impression  with  regard  to  Lord  Malvern ;  and  yester- 
day, with  his  usual  indefatigable  industry,  he  thoroughly 
sifted  what,  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  half  under- 
standing any  circumstance,  or  with  reporting  crudely 
any  rumour  that  reached  his  ear,  might,  I  confess,  have 
given  me  some  very  uneasy  feelings." 

Here  Mrs.  Crumpe  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  looked 
at  me  very  tenderly.  She  again  seemed  slightly  em- 
barrassed. 

"  I  had  already  received  hints,"  she  said,  "  which  I 
treated  with  contempt,  of  the  existence  of  a  young 
person  at  Heron  Cliff,  whom  you  had  distinguished 
with  greater  attention  than  was  in  accordance  with  her 
station.  I  had  not  mentioned  them  to  Trafford  or  any 
living  soul.  It  was  not  my  intention  so  to  do.  A  sin- 
gular circumstance,  however,  placed  Trafford  in  my 
confidence.     One  of  my  tenants  from  a  distance  came 
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to  pay  his  rent.  As  I  was  engaged, — it  was  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  had  promised  to  walk  round  the  farm 
with  you, — I  deputed  Trafford  to  receive  him.  In 
general,  these  little  matters  pass  through  my  own  hands. 
This  person,  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  moor, 
upon  a  small  property  which  has  lately  come  into  my 
possession,  said  to  my  butler,  when  they  were  alone, 
that  he  wondered  to  find  you  staying  here.  You  were 
a  wild  young  chap, — those  were  his  own  words, — and 
had  applied  to  him  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
hiring  two  spare  rooms  at  his  house,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  young  woman." 

The  widow  blushed,  and  went  on  rather  hurriedly : — 

iC  Trafford  was  greatly  shocked,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  doubted  the  man's  veracity.  He  swore  to  the 
name,  however.  The  gentleman  was  the  new  occupant 
of  the  Pastures  Farm  among  the  hills  ; — a  military  man 
lately  settled  in  the  county ; — a  stranger  to  its  primitive 
customs.  My  butler,  however,  was  not  convinced,  and 
took  the  man,  under  pretence  of  showing  him  my  new 
improvements,  into  the  farm-yard,  which  we  were  in- 
specting. Contrary  to  Trafford's  expectation,  the  mo- 
ment his  visitor  caught  sight  of  you,  he  confidently  ex- 
claimed, ■  That  is  the  man !'  " 

After  pausing  for  an  instant  to  give  emphasis  to  this 
heavy  blow  to  Trafford's  feelings,  Mrs.  Crumpe  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  Though  my  butler  tried  hard,  he  could  not  shake 
the  man's  evidence  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  it 
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was  in  your  name  that  the  apartments  in  his  house  had 
been  engaged.  They  were  still  talking  and  disputing, 
— Trafford  earnest  in  your  defence, — when  Lord  Mal- 
vern came  into  the  yard.  His  temper  was  a  good  deal 
ruined ;  and  he  called  about  him,  giving  orders  and 
administering  reprimands  to  my  servants,  in  a  way 
which  does  not  render  him  popular  in  the  houses  where 
he  is  staying. 

"  In  spite  of  your  cousin's  lordly  airs,  my  tenant 
spoke  of  him  very  contemptuously.  He  had  met  him 
frequently  in  extremely  disreputable  company,  at  places 
of  idle  merriment,  such  as  the  farmers  and  country- 
people  resort  to  for  relaxation.  Trafford  was  a  good 
deal  scandalised  at  the  report  the  man  gave  of  his 
lordship's  conduct,  which  by  no  means  befitted  his  rank 
and  station  in  society.  To  his  enquiries  whether  you 
had  ever  been  his  companion  on  such  occasions,  he 
elicited  replies  which  would  have  satisfied  him,  had 
that  been  necessary,  as  to  the  wide  difference  between 
your  tastes  and  pursuits. 

"  Lightfoot,  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
all  this  information,  most  distinctly  said  that  he  had 
seen  you  only  once,„£iot  many  days  before,  when  you 
were  returning  from  hunting  ;  but  that  he  could  not  be 
mistaken  as  to  your  being  Captain  Tudor,  since  he  was 
told  so  by  Lord  Malvern.  His  wife  had  seen  you  also, 
when  you  called  at  his  place ;  but  that  was  upon  other 
business,  and  not  so  recently.  When  Trafford  ascer- 
tained that  his  lordship  had  been  the  party  who  made 
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the  agreement  about  the  lodgings,  he  immediately  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  judging  by  your  cousin's  cha- 
racter, it  was  far  more  likely  he  had  some  evil  scheme 
of  his  own  on  foot,  than  that  you  were  at  all  implicated 
in  these  discreditable  proceedings.  He  considered  him- 
self, nevertheless,  in  duty  bound  to  report  the  circum- 
stances to  me,  in  the  confident  persuasion, — I  give  you 
his  own  words, — f  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  busi- 
ness which  would  not  be  to  Captain  Tudor 's  credit.'  " 

I  felt  really  indebted  to  Mrs.  Crumpe  and  TrafFord 
for  their  faith  in  my  honour.  I  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  making  any  allusion  to  Grace,  and  had  preferred 
treating  Malvern's  insinuations  respecting  Sir  Jasper's 
pretty  attendant  with  silent  contempt,  to  giving  an  ex- 
planation of  her  connection  with  the  Egremont  family. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  silence  longer,  and  Mrs. 
Crumpe  deserved  my  confidence. 

I  therefore  told  her  that  the  young  lady  whose  beauty 
had  already  exposed  her  to  great  annoyance  from  Lord 
Malvern,  was,  in  reality,  a  grandchild  of  Sir  Jasper 
Egremont,  upon  whom  she  had  been  dutifully  attend- 
ing. I  myself  believed  that  she  was  the  lawful  daugh- 
ter of  his  only  son  ;  but  the  proofs,  of  her  parents'  mar- 
riage were  lost.  Sir  Jasper  refused  to  acknowledge 
her ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  at  first  un- 
dertook her  cause,  and  by  whom,  perhaps,  the  missing 
evidence  could  best  have  been  discovered, — her  mother 
having  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life,  and  died  within 
the  precincts  of  one  of  their  conventual  establishments, 
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1 — had  cast  her  off  in  consequence  of  her  refusing  to 
adopt  their  religion. 

I  then  explained  that  I  had  accidentally  encountered 
Malvern,  in  company  with  the  man  who  had  mistaken 
me  for  the  principal  in  an  affair  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge.  The  course  I  should  pursue  must  be  to 
seek  out  immediately  the  author  of  what  appeared  to 
be  so  infamous  a  scheme,  and  compel  him  to  explain  his 
motives  for  palming  it  off  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  stopped  me,  as,  after  thanking  her 
warmly  for  her  reliance  upon  me,  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  she  said.  "  I  have  not  told 
you  this,  until  your  cousin  is  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
first  angry  impulse.  Lord  Malvern  is  gone  from  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  not  likely  to  return  to  Dinas 
Court.  His  only  claim  upon  me  was'  as  your  friend 
and  relation;  and  he  has  forfeited  that  hold  by  his 
treacherous  conduct." 

The  widow  paused,  and  blushed  a  good  deal  as  she 
went  on : — 

"  As  this  is  partly  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  better  to 
be  explicit.  Lord  Malvern  has  no  hope  left  to  tempt 
him  again  to  propose  himself  as  my  guest.  I  have  a 
bad  opinion  of  him.  Trafford's,  as  I  said  before,  is 
even  worse.  Though,  in  general,  he  is  not  wanting  in 
civility,  his  lordship  has  received  less  attention  from 
my  man  than  any  person  at  table.  These  little  circum- 
stances are  not  lost  upon  me ;  and,  before  this  story 
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came  to  light,  I  was  prepared  with  an  answer  to  the 
proposals  which  Lord  Malvern  was  obliging  enough  to 
make  me.  "With  such  a  person,  I  could  never  be  happy. 
Rank  is  not  an  object  to  me.  Of  wealth,  I  have  more 
than  enough.  His  obtaining  Sir  Jasper's  property,  on 
which  he  lays  great  stress,  would  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. The  manners  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
— a  lively,  agreeable  temper, — an  easy  disposition  to 
live  with, — these  are  what  I  value.  These, — with  youth, 
which  is  indispensable, — would  appear  to  me  an  equi- 
valent for  the  riches  left  me  by  my  deceased  husband  ; 
and  which  I  should  never  allow  any  person  with  whom 
I  might  decide  upon  entering  into  a  second  marriage, 
to  consider  in  the  painful  light  of  an  obligation." 

Mrs.  Crumpe  again  stopped.  I  believe,  she  was  a 
good  deal  elated  by  having  refused  Malvern ;  and  not 
sorry  that  I  should  know  of  the  circumstance.  I  was 
glad  that  she  had  shown  so  much  good  sense,  and  seen 
through  his  hollow  pretensions  ;  and  frankly  told  her 
so. 

"  With  regard  to  this  fiction  which  he  has  made  up," 
she  observed,  smiling,  "  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  your  story,  and  am  glad  you  have  been  so  candid. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  your  young  friend,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  In  these  cases,  a 
woman  may  be  of  more  use  than  a  gay  bachelor  ; 
and  my  advice  is,  that  you  do  not  go  and  see  the  young 
lady  too  often.  It  may  do  her  more  harm  than  good. 
Do  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  us.     We  shall  miss  vou 
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sadly ;  and  next  week  we  shall  be,  in  some  respects,  a 
pleasanter  party ;  though  I  cannot  promise  yon  your 
friends,  the  Erskines.  He  thinks  his  wife  better,  but 
she  is  strangely  fanciful, — too  fond  of  excitement, — not 
at  all  easy-going.  Ah  !  that  kind  of  person  is  a  capital 
partner  in  a  charade  or  a  dance,  but  they  don't  answer 
to  live  with.  Depend  upon  it,  quarrelling,  with  her, 
would  soon  pass  from  jest  to  earnest." 

There  was  no  time  to  argue  the  point.  The  dressing- 
bell  had  rung  half  an  hour  previously ;  and,  with  all 
the  dispatch  I  could  use,  TrafTord  was  announcing  din- 
ner just  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Crumpe, 
looking  rather  flurried  by  her  hasty  toilette,  came  in  at 
another  door  precisely  at  the  same  moment.  Malvern 
being  gone,  she  retained  me  as  her  cavalier,  and  con- 
versed with  me,  as  we  followed  her  guests,  in  so  con- 
fidential a  manner,  that  I  saw  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained that  his  proposals,  (which,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
seemed,  together  with  their  unfavourable  reception, 
pretty  well  known),  were  to  be  succeeded  by  mine ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Crumpe  wished  me  to  understand  I  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  his  failure.  Both  she  and 
TrafTord  were  extremely  attentive,  and  I  became  more 
resolved,  each  moment,  to  put  an  end  to  all  possible 
mistakes  by  quitting  the  Circean  bowers  of  Dinas  Court. 
I  was  very  seriously  uneasy  respecting  Malvern's  de- 
signs against  Grace  ;  and  began  to  long  for  my  active, 
hardy  life  at  the  hill  farm,  and  to  weary  of  the  luxurious 
abode  in  which  I  felt  that  I  had  lingered  too  long. 
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Edith  would  not  look  at  me,  and  was  flirting,  a  Voutrance, 
with  her  next  neighbour. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
her  mood  again  seemed  changed.  She  was  sitting,  for 
a  wonder,  next  her  husband,  and  looked  very  pale  and 
tired.  Erskine  invited  me  to  join  them,  and  made  room 
for  me  on  the  sofa.  Edith  took  no  notice,  whatever,  of 
my  presence.  She  played  with  her  bracelets,  and  talked 
to  her  husband  in  a  nervous,  excited  manner,  but  did 
not  once  address  me. 

I  could  not,  before  Erskine,  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion of  my  long  conference  with  the  widow ;  and  his 
wife  gave  me  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  her 
privately.  She  refused  to  join  in  any  game  or  amuse- 
ment that  was  proposed,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  occa- 
sion of  making  some  pointedly  rude  remark  to  me  and 
the  widow,  whenever,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  latter 
approached  us. 

Mrs.  Crumpe,  on  the  contrary,  was  remarkably  polite, 
and  in  excellent  temper.  Rejoicing  in  her  superior 
knowledge  of  my  proceedings,  and  delighting  to  tease 
Edith  by  displaying  it,  she  even  bore  the  announce- 
ment of  my  intended  departure  with  serenity,  and  talked 
of  my  return  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Erskine  was  unmerciful  in  his  raillery,  which  the 
widow  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  ;  and  though  I  told  him 
and  his  wife  I  had  no  intention  of  coming  back,  after 
they  left  Dinas  Court,  and  that  they  alone  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  me  there,  he  would  not  believe  me. 
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Matters,  he  said,  were  evidently  so  far  settled  between 
me  and  the  widow,  that  disguise  was  useless. 

I  began  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Crumpe,  that  quarrelling 
in  jest  with  Edith  led  to  real  animosity.  Her  satirical 
observations  were  so  galling,  her  temper  so  much  chafed, 
that  I  could  not  even  attempt  to.  resume  our  usually 
pleasant  style  of  conversation.  I  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade her  to  take  part  in  what  was  going  on ;  and  when 
Erskine  at  length  went  to  join  the  whist-players,  and 
left  her  sitting  by  me,  she  haughtily  refused  to  listen  to 
any  explanation,  and,  pleading  indisposition,  retired  to 
her  own  room. 
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\  CHAPTER  IX. 

The  water  in  the  Dingle  had  sunk  nearly  to  its 
former  level,  and  the  sunbeams  were  slanting  in  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  shining  on  its  course,  when  I 
approached  the  cottage,  on  the  afternoon  of  my  return 
from  Dinas  Court.  The  tall  grey  rock,  which  looks  as  if 
standing  sentinel  to  guard  the  solitude  of  the  antiquated 
maidens,  threw  its  shadow  right  across  the  pathway, 
catching  the  light  on  its  abrupt  outer  edge,  and  en- 
tirely hiding  the  dwelling. 

i  The  stream  flowed  past  it  merrily,  with  more  life  and 
a  fresher  current  than  in  summer ;  and,  mingling  with 
its  gushing  waters,  and  with  the  whispering  wind 
among  the  boughs — was  a  low  soft  sound,  sweeter  than 
either.  After  listening  for  a  moment,  I  distinguished 
that  it  was  Grace,  speaking  with  her  usual  kindness  to 
Thomas  the  idiot. 

The  poor  old  man  seemed  to  be  finding  his  wonted 
enjoyment  in  the  sunshine,  and  was  basking  in  it  with 
his  eyes  lifted  to  the  girl's  face,  like  a  faithful  spaniel ; 
and  truly  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  dog  would  have 
been  a  more  intelligent  companion.  Now  and  then,  he 
uttered  what,  if  words,  were  to  me  quite  indistinct — a 
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low  murmur,  like  the  purring  of  a  cat.  He  was  pro- 
bably happy,  and  testifying  his  satisfaction  ;  but  I  could 
discover  no  more. 

Grace  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  knit- 
ting, as  usual,  very  busily.  Her  fingers  were  never  for 
an  instant  idle.  Though  she  hardly  looked  at  her 
work,  she  went  on  with  it  uninterruptedly,  whether 
she  were  silent  or  speaking.  The  thread  flew  so  swiftly 
round  the  white  hand  and  over  her  needles  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  it  pass;  yet  her  attention  seemed  very 
earnestly  given  to  the  strange  kind  of  conversation  she 
was  holding. 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  her,  as  she  stood  there 
— her  brow  of  snow  fearlessly  uncovered — fresh,  pure 
and  fair  as  a  lily — with  the  artificial  women  I  had  seen 
at  Dinas  Court.  Even  Edith  did  not  bear  the  compa- 
rison with  Grace's  youthful  beauty.  The  simplicity  of 
her  dress  and  attitude,  the  dark  robe  and  white  muslin 
bodice,  of  which  the  sleeves  fell  loosely  back  from  her 
wrists,  as  she  raised  her  arms  to  pursue  her  work — yet 
more,  the  heavenly  mildness  of  her  countenance,  the 
angelic  patience  with  which,  all-unconscious  of  obser- 
vation, she  bore  with  the  old  man's  tediousness,  struck 
me  with  admiration. 

Whilst  I  was  contemplating  her  earnestly,  his  dron- 
ing narrative — for  such  it  had  lately  become — drew  to 
an  end.  He  went  away  down  the  glen  talking  to  him- 
self, and  murmuring  what  sounded  like  blessings  upon 
her.     Grace   looked  up   from  her  work,  and  saw  me 
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near  her.  She  dropped  her  knitting,  and,  with  a  deep 
blush,  held  out  both  her  hands  to  welcome  me,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  How  long  you  have  been  absent !  But  you  are 
here  again  !  It  is  not  true  that  you  had  forgotten  us, 
that  you  would  not  return  ?     You  are  come  back,  the 


same  as  ever." 


She  looked  in  my  face ;  her  bright  eyes  clear  as 
crystal,  like  deep  wells  brimming  over  with  transparent 
water.  It  was  pleasant  to  receive  so  cordial  a  saluta- 
tion as  her  frank,  natural  emotion,  afforded  to  me  on 
returning  home. 

ee  I  am  come  back,"  I  said,  n  purposely  to  take 
care  of  you.  I  have  been  told  that  you  were  in  danger, 
and  needed  protection.  But  you  look  safe  and  happy. 
Have  you  been  so  during  my  absence  ?" 

She  hesitated.  "  I  have  been  very  anxious  for  your 
return ;"  at  last,  she  said  simply.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  stay  here,  and  I  could  adopt  no  plan  without 
your  advice.  Sir  Jasper  is  still  very  angry,  and,  since 
I  have  found  a  home  in  the  Dingle,  threatens  to  drive 
the  poor  old  ladies  from  their  cottage.  At  least,  that 
is  what  your  cousin  would  have  them  believe.  He 
comes  about  the  place,  and  sows  dissension  between 
us.  They  are  poor,  and  the  unkindness  of  the  world 
has  rendered  them  distrustful — even  cruel !" 

She  looked  very  helpless,  and  so  gentle,  that,  as  I 
stood  by  her,  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  she  had 
found  enemies  in   every  direction  where   she  should 
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have  sought  for  friends.  "  Is  it  possible,"  I  said, 
<c  that  Sir  Jasper  has  forgotten  all  your  kindness,  and 
that  he  is  still  angry  ?  After  all,  you  have  only  Mal- 
vern's word  for  this." 

"  No/'  she  answered,  "  I  have  a  more  trustworthy 
authority  for  most  of  what  I  tell  you ;  even  that  of  the 
poor  old  man,  whom  you  must  have  seen  speaking  to 
me.  He  has  never  left  Sir  Jasper,  except  for  an  hour 
in  each  day,  when  he  comes  to  let  me  know  about  his 
health,  and  I  furnish  him  with  such  simple  remedies 
and  nourishment  as  I  can  procure." 

"  How  can  you  trust  his  account  ?  "  I  asked.  ' '  The 
man  is  imbecile.  He  does  not  understand  what  passes 
before  his  eyes,  and  cannot  utter  an  intelligible  or  con- 
nected sentence." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  gently.  "  God  gives 
his  poor  afflicted  children  a  manner  of  seeing  and  of 
comprehending  what  they  see,  and  repeating  it  after 
their  own  fashion  to  those  who  have  patience  to  gather 
it  as  it  flows  at  random  from  their  lips.  This  man  is 
not  mad.  His  memory  is  impaired,  his  speech  imper- 
fect, —  but  I  can  understand  him  ;  and  surely  it  is 
worth  the  effort,  when,  from  him  alone,  I  can  learn 
how  my  dead  father  looked  and  spoke  and  moved, 
while  he  was  alive  upon  earth,  in  the  pride  of  youthful 
beauty,  and  a  limitless  existence  of  love  and  happiness 
seemed  stretched  out  before  him." 

She  paused — tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  This  poor  old 
man,"  she  said,  "  followed  his  young  master  abroad, 
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and,  on  that  field  of  blood  and  glory  where  my  father 
fell,  ii  searching  among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded 
for  his  body,  received  the  blow  which  affected  his  rea- 
son. Is  it  not  my  duty  to  cherish  that  faint  glimmering 
spark  not  yet  extinguished  ?  to  gather  up  the  tales  he 
tells  me  of  one  who  has  no  other  chronicler  ?" 

She  wept,  but  it  was  in  her  usual  gentle  manner. 
Presently,  she  went  on,  more  composedly. 

"  Thomas  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  me.  He  does 
not,  I  believe,  exactly  understand  the  difficulty  I  am 
placed  in.  His  mind  is  clear  concerning  that  olden 
time  of  which  we  generally  speak,  and  about  most,  not 
all,  indeed,  of  what  passes  before  his  eyes.  There  is  a 
blank  between  these  periods.  But  he  lies  on  the  sunny 
grass,  and  relates  to  me  by  the  hour  stories  of  my 
father's  youth,  of  his  sports  among  the  woods  and 
streams,  of  his  pleasant,  careless  spirit;  and  it  is  of 
these  he  has  lately  been  talking  to  Sir  Jasper.  He,  too, 
has  learned  to  comprehend,  as  I  do,  every  syllable  that 
falls  from  the  poor  old  man's  stammering  tongue,  about 
his  idolised  master." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign,"  I  remarked,  endeavouring  to 

peak  cheerfully.    u  Sir  Jasper  is,  I  trust,  returning,  or 

perhaps  awakening,  to  kinder   and  better  thoughts  of 

e  dead  and  of  the  living.     It  is  not  Malvern's  influ- 

ice  which  has  done  this  good  work." 

••  It  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  has  effected  it," 

race  said,  solemnly.     "  His  mind  has  wandered  very 

much.     He  cannot  pursue  his  busy  schemes  and  specu- 
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lations.  For  a  day  after  we  left  him,  lie  seemed  to 
rally,  and  left  his  bed ;  but  he  was  struck  down  sud- 
denly, and  with  no  one  but  the  seeming  idiot  to  aid 
him.  Thomas  had  seen  me  tend  him.  He  did  his 
best ;  a  blessing  was  upon  his  efforts.  When  Sir 
Jasper  recovered  from  his  insensibility,  the  withered 
face  watching  him  anxiously  was  recognised,  though  long 
years  had  passed,  as  that  of  his  son's  devoted  atten- 
dant. If  I  had  not  borne  with  this  poor  feeble  being 
— if  I  could  not  make  out  a  meaning  in  his  wandering 
talk — I  should  not  know  how  Sir  Jasper  cherishes  my 
father's  picture,  weeps  over  it,  and  never,  by  night  or 
day,  can  part  with  it." 

Her  face  seemed  illuminated  with  happiness.  i(  And 
does  he  still,  my  poor  girl,"  I  said,  "  harbour  harsh 
thoughts  against  you  I — Has  not  increasing  illness, — 
perhaps,  approaching  death, — softened  him  V9 

"  On  this  point,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  only  what 
Lord  Malvern  tells  me  to  rely  upon.  Thomas  re- 
peats what  he  hears  or  remembers,  without  comment 
or  inference.  If  Sir  Jasper  had  named  me,  he  would 
have  told  me  ;  but  he  has  not  mentioned  that  a  syllable 
respecting  me,  or  you,  has  passed  his  lips  since  we 
left  Heron  Cliff,  on  that  dreadful  night.  Your  cousin 
represents  him  as  more  incensed  than  ever ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  is  right,  since  he  has  deter- 
mined upon  driving  the  poor  old  women  from  the 
Dingle ; — a  measure  which  he  has  often  threatened , 
but  never  actually  taken  steps  to  put  in  practice." 
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"  Has  he  any  right  to  behave  thus  Vs  I  said,  indig- 
nantly.    "  Surely,  Malvern  exaggerates  the  evil." 

u  I  do  not  know  what  his  right  may  be ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, he  has  the  power  to  do  what  he  likes  in  this 
country,"  replied  Grace.  "  He  has  rendered  these 
poor  women  miserable,  and  asserts  that  the  land  upon 
which  their  cottage  is  built  belongs  to  him  as  lord  of 
the  manor.  They  have  received  a  legal  notice  to  quit 
the  place,  which,  forlorn  as  it  appears,  is  their  only 
home  ;  and  your  cousin  does  his  best  to  exasperate 
them  against  me,  by  attributing  to  Sir  Jasper's  anger 
on  my  account,  this  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune.  If  I 
knew  where  to  go,  I  would  at  once  leave  them,  in  the 
hope  that  my  absence  might  soften  him.  Lord  Mal- 
vern brought  me  a  false  message  from  you,  to  the 
effect  that  you  had  found  a  suitable  employment  for 
me ;  but  I  knew  that  you  would  not  send  through  such 
a  channel." 

"  You  were  right,"  I  said,  "  and  cannot  be  too  careful 
not  to  credit  any  tale  he  brings  you.  It  is  only  his 
folly  which  prevents  his  being  dangerous.  He  wishes 
to  deprive  you  of  a  home ;  —  to  alienate  your  rela- 
tions. I  am  aware  that  he  has  been  making  attempts, 
under  cover  of  my  name,  to  draw  you  from  this  place. 
You  must  not  again  be  left  defenceless." 

Just  as  I  was  speaking,  a  rustling  among  the  fern 
and  brambles  on  the  opposite  bank  made  me  look  up. 
It  was  only  a  rabbit,  which  ran  swiftly  across  the  path 
winding  among  the  rocks  at  a  short  distance  higher 
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up  the  glen.  The  animal  had  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  the  next  moment,  a  sportsman,  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  came  within  view.  As  he  glanced 
down  upon  the  spot  where  we  were  standing,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  Malvern ;  and  a  bitterly-malignant 
expression  crossed  his  countenance,  when  he  saw  Grace 
and  me  together.  He  raised  his  gun, — probably  with 
no  more  murderous  intention  than  to  wreak  his  spite 
upon  the  rabbit ;  and,  if  his  aim  were  as  indifferent  as 
usual,  there  was  no  great  chance  of  his  hitting  it. 
My  companion's  impression,  however,  was  a  different 
one.  Entertaining  the  worst  opinion  of  Malvern,  and 
struck  with  the  malice  his  features  betrayed,  Grace 
suddenly  started  forward,  and  placed  herself  in  front 
of  me ;  exactly  where,  if  his  design  had  been  that 
which  she  imputed  to  him,  the  contents  of  his  uplifted 
piece  must  have  been  lodged  in  her  bosom. 

The  action  was  so  quick  that  I  could  not  prevent  it ; 
and  as  I  hastily  drew  her  back,  Malvern's  insulting 
laugh  reached  our  ears.  He  passed  on,  without  dis- 
charging his  gun,  and  was  lost  to  sight,  the  next  mo- 
ment, among  the  bushes,  leaving  the  place  quiet  and 
solitary  as  usual. 

w  How  could  you  think  of  incurring  such  danger  ?" 
I  said,  reproachfully.  "  That  man  is  a  treacherous 
coward,  who  wounds,  intentionally,  only  by  slander ; 
but  if,  without  seeing  us,  he  had  fired,  you  would  not 
have  escaped.  Tell  me,  what  induced  you  to  run  so 
great  a  risk  ?" 
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I  had  placed  my  arm  around  her,  almost  involun- 
tarily.    Grace  trembled  and  blushed  excessively. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  !"  she  said.  "  He  is  so  bad  a 
man.  I  am  certain  that  he  means  you  so  much  harm, 
— that  I  feared, — I  fancied, — he  might  be  tempted  to 
rid  himself  of  a  rival  with  Sir  Jasper." 

She  looked  so  beautiful  as  she  confessed,  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  apprehension  of  my  scolding  her, 
that  she  had  purposely  thrown  herself  between  me  and 
danger,  that  I  could  not  help  drawing  her  towards 
me.  Though  I  am  sorry  for  the  indiscretion,  I  am 
convinced,  if  I  had  the  same  ordeal  to  go  through  again, 
I  should  not  bear  it  better.  Before  I  exactly  knew 
what  I  was  doing,  I  had  kissed  her  blushing  cheek, 
and  whispered  I  know  not  what  in  her  ear.  Grace 
sprang  away  from  me,  like  a  startled  fawn,  and  fled 
swiftly  round  the  sheltering  rock,  in  the  direction  of 
the  cottage.  The  fear  of  encountering  Pope  and 
Pagan,  alone  prevented  my  following  her. 


All  through  the  night,  and  while  I  was  at  work  on 
the  farm,  the  next  morning,  the  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  haunted  me  ; — the  blushing  countenance  of 
Grace,  as  she  shyly  fled  from  me,  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  blamcably  abused  her  confidence.  I  felt 
that,  difficult  and  dangerous  as  our  position  had  pre- 
viously been,  my  own  imprudence  had  complicated 
matters,  and  placed  us  on  a  different  footing. 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Pastures,  on  this  parti- 
cular day,  looked  more  than  usually  uncomfortable.  I 
had  not  been  much  at  home  lately,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  spiders  was  awful.  Though  I  heard 
Sally  clattering  about  in  the  passages,  and  her  most 
unmusical  voice,  inveighing  against  the  work,  con- 
stantly reached  my  ears,  her  labours  left  no  trace.  A 
perpetual  sound  of  grumbling  accompanied  her  heavy 
footsteps. 

It  was  disagreeable  enough  to  bear  this  myself;  but 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  worse  to  invite  a  woman  to  share 
it.  The  difficulty  lay  in  conveying  to  Grace  the  idea  I 
myself  entertained  of  the  hopelessness  of  my  prospects. 
It  was  still  more  impossible  to  leave  her  without  any  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct; — to  permit  her  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  heartless  profligate  like  Malvern. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  a  pleasant  task,  at  the 
very  moment  when  accident  had  given  me  an  insight 
into  her  feelings,  to  tell  this  trusting,  affectionate  girl 
that  I  had  awakened  expectations  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  fulfil ; — that  I  had  looked  into  the  pure 
depths  of  her  heart,  and  seen  that  she  had  been  willing 
to  risk  her  life  for  me,  only  to  bid  her  think  of  me  no 
more; — and  this,  when  her  own  prospects  were  dark- 
est;— when  her  present  asylum,  wretched  as  it  was, 
would  soon,  perhaps,  be  remembered  with  regret ; — 
when  she  knew'not  where  to  find  a  home. 

Grace's  inexperience,  however,  seemed  to  make  it 
doubly  incumbent  upon  me  to  watch  over  her.     I  had 
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been  hurried  by  her  beauty  and  artlessness  into  a  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness ;  but  it  appeared  still  more  un- 
pardonably  selfish,  to  lead  her  into  sharing  so  toilsome 
and  unsatisfactory  an  existence  as  mine. 

I  thought  over  the  advice  she  expected  me  to  give 
her,  respecting  her  future  mode  of  life,  without  coming 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  Edith,  I  knew,  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  her ;  and  I  had  no  other  female  friend 
in  the  country,  excepting  Mrs.  Crumpe,  to  whom  I 
could  apply.  I  did  not  choose  to  lay  myself  under  an 
obligation  to  the  widow,  who  would,  probably,  like 
her  late  mercantile  husband,  expect  some  return  for 
her  expenditure  in  sympathy  and  patronage. 

I  went  down  to  the  Dingle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  at  the  hour  when  Grace  had  told  me  that  she 
usually  heard  from  Thomas  tidings  of  Sir  Jasper. 
Not  a  creature,  however,  was  visible  in  the  glen. 
The  rock  and  the  stream  flowing  past  it,  seemed  to 
want  the  figures  of  the  graceful  girl  and  the  old  man ; 
— the  accompaniment  of  their  voices.  Grace  had  be- 
come afraid  of  me,  and  not  without  reason.  It  vexed 
me  to  have  driven  her  away  from  the  pleasant  sun- 
shiny bank,  to  the  disagreeable  society  of  the  old 
maiden  sisters.  I  felt  that,  unpleasant  as  the  task 
might  be,  I  could  not  rest  another  night  without  seeing 
her,  and  at  least  endeavouring  to  justify  myself  in  her 
eyes. 

"When  I  came  home  to  dinner,  I  found  everything 
in  confusion,  and  Sally  in  the  worst  of  all  possible 
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tempers.  She  has,  certainly,  some  right  to  complain. 
Her  matrimonial  distresses  must  have  reached  their 
climax,  since  a  complete  separation  has  taken  place  be- 
tween herself  and  Tummas.  He  appears  to  have  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Heron  Cliff,  and  only  indulges 
himself  with  sufficient  leisure  to  take  a  stroll  in  the 
Dingle.  His  wife  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  declares 
that  the  idiot  has  forgotten  everything  that  has  passed 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  fancies  himself,  as  he 
was  then,  a  servant  at  the  Hall. 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  I  had  seen  him,  but  com- 
mended his  fidelity  to  his  ancient  master.  In  the  even- 
ing, under  cover  of  the  twilight,  I  ventured  farther 
than  I  had  previously  done,  and  passing  cautiously 
round  to  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  up  the  garden 
by  a  path  not  visible  from  the  parlour  windows,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  Grace,  standing  in  the  little  porch 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  and,  for  a  wonder,  perfectly 
unoccupied.  She  seemed  very  thoughtful ;  and  in  the 
soft  starlight,  her  fair  face  had  something  of  goodness 
and  purity,  more  than  mortal,  about  it.  She  blushed, 
however,  like  a  very  woman,  when  she  saw  me,  and 
seemed  to  contemplate  hiding  herself  within  doors; 
but,  by  this  time,  I  was  convinced  that  I  knew  what 
to  say  to  her,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity. A  few  quick  steps  placed  me  by  her  side, 
before  she  put  her  half-formed  resolution  into  prac- 
tice. 

All  my  stern  resolves  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  for- 
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gotten,  when  I  saw  her  conscious  embarrassment. 
She  could  not  look  at  me.  The  hand  which  I  had  im- 
prisoned to  prevent  her  running  away  from  me,  trem- 
bled and  struggled,  like  a  bird,  within  my  grasp. 
Each  moment,  her  trepidation  appeared  increasing. 
She  entreated  me  to  leave  her,  and  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  inclined  to  listen  to  me  with  her  ordinary  calm- 
ness. 

I  had  certainly  no  wish  that  Pope  and  Pagan  should 
discover  my  clandestine  visit  to  their  domain.  Grace 
was  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  they  should  surprise  us ; 
and,  after  scolding  her  for  the  childish  fears  which  had 
kept  her  at  home,  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  come  out 
with  me  into  the  ravine,  where  I  might  talk  to  her ; 
but  no  persuasion  would  induce  her  to  quit  the  shel- 
ter of  the  cottage.  At  last,  she  took  refuge  in  the  kit- 
chen, where  I  had  formerly  seen  her ; — but,  as  she  did 
not  absolutely  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  I  soon  fol- 
lowed her  thither. 

Now  that  there  seemed  no  escape,  she  became 
calmer,  and  told  me  that  she  was  very  anxious  about 
Sir  Jasper.  Thomas  had  broken  through  his  rule,  for 
the  first  time,  and  had  not  been  down  to  the  Dingle, 
to  give  her  an  account  of  the  old  man's  state  of  health. 
She  feared  he  must  be  worse  than  usual,  and  that  his 
solitary  attendant  could  not  leave  him. 

As  she  spoke  of  Sir  Jasper,  her  wonted  earnest  man- 
ner came  back,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  her  confi- 
dence in  me  seemed  returning.      I  believe   that   the 
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mention  of  his  illness  reminded  her  of  the  time  we 
had  spent  at  Heron  Cliff,  and  of  my  protecting  her 
from  Malvern.  She  tried  to  re-assume  her  quiet,  com- 
posed demeanour,  and  to  speak  to  me  in  her  usual 
simple  way ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  there  was  a 
trepidation  about  all  her  movements,  a  flutter  of  the 
pulses,  which  belied  her  attempts  at  self-possession. 

By  way  of  lessening  her  embarrassment,  she  took  up 
her  embroidery ;  but,  as  the  pattern  grew  beneath  her 
skilful  fingers,  I  could  no  longer  doubt,  as  I  had  once 
done,  that  her  thoughts  flew  even  faster  than  her 
needle.  Blush  after  blush  mantled  upon  her  cheek, 
while,  hardly  conscious  what  I  was  doing,  I  stood  by 
her  chair ;  and  when  she  bent  lower  over  her  work, 
to  hide  her  emotion,  even  her  white  neck  was  suffused 
with  roseate  colour. 

Ever  since  I  crossed  the  threshold,  I  seemed  to  have 
been  under  a  spell.  All  the  prudent  remarks  I  had 
intended  to  make, — the  sensible  ideas  with  which  my 
mind  had  been  possessed,  before  leaving  the  Farm,  had 
disappeared.  I  could  not  recall  one  of  them.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  fair  creature  hiding  her  blushes 
over  her  work,  and  the  alteration  her  wonder-working 
hand  had  made  in  the  wretched  abode  of  the  forlorn 
sisters.  The  tidily-swept  hearth,  the  neat  arrangement 
of  the  work-box,  and  a  few  books  of  devotion,  with  the 
flowers  in  a  glass  upon  the  table  : — nothing  but.  the 
commonest  furniture  in  the  humble  cottage  kitchen, 
and  yet  a  certain  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  even  ele- 
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gance.  It  appeared  ridiculous  to  say  that  she  might 
not  have  made  a  very  different  place  of  the  Farm ; 
and,  instead  of  uttering  anything  I  had  contemplated, 
I  sat  down  by  her,  and  told  her  how  much  I,  and  even 
my  cross  housekeeper,  had  missed  her  after  she  went 
away,  and  what  a  forlorn  condition  we  had  been  in 
lately. 

I  could  not  have  made  a  worse  beginning.  Grace 
would  not  hear  a  word  against  the  Pastures,  and  de- 
clared it  was  the  prettiest  place  in  the  world.  If 
Sally  had  more  time  for  putting  things  in  order,  there 
would  not  be  a  fault  to  find  with  it. 

Unconsciously  I  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  took  her 
soft  hands  in  mine.  However  uncomfortable  one's 
home  may  be,  there  is  something  irresistibly  attractive 
in  the  lips  that  praise  it ; — in  the  downcast  look  which 
seems  trying  to  hide  the  conviction,  that  humble  as  it 
is,  happiness  might  be  found  there.  Especially  when 
the  small  rosy  mouth,  dimpled  with  smiles,  the  blush- 
ing face,  is  within  a  few  inches  of  your  own,  and  the 
fluttering  breath  fans  your  cheek. 

I  recollected  myself  just  in  time ;  and  said,  with  a 
desperate  effort  at  placing  things  in  an  unfavourable 

light,- 

"  Sally  is  a  dreadful  virago.  No  one  could  live  com- 
fortably with  her.  With  ten  times  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  a  tidy  housewife,  she  lets  everything  go  to  ruin ; 
and  yet  she  clings  so  fast  to  the  place,  that  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  her." 
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Grace  was  quite  shocked  at  my  thinking  of  such  a 
thing.  She  confidently  asserted  that  Mrs.  Saint  was  a 
kind  creature,  and  devotedly  attached  to  my  interests. 
Old  people  had  curious  ways ;  but  nobody  could  ma- 
nage the  dairy  and  the  poultry  better  than  Sally.  In 
short,  it  was  very  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  found 
fault  with  at  the  Pastures.  The  farm-yard  was  not  a 
bit  too  near  the  house.  The  cattle  made  the  place 
lively.  She  almost  persuaded  me  that  there  was  some 
beauty  about  the  homely  spot. 

This  was  evidently  an  unfortunate  subject  to  have 
chosen.  Her  hurried  manner  of  speaking, — its  slight 
impetuosity,  so  different  to  her  usual  measured  accents, 
—  her  changing  complexion,  gave  a  charm  to  her 
beauty  which  it  had  not  always  possessed.  Instead  of 
convincing  her  that  our  union  was  impossible,  every 
moment  that  I  passed  in  the  kitchen,  sometimes  watch- 
ing her  at  work,  sometimes  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cess, was  bringing  me  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  could  make  such  a 
lot  as  mine  happy  ; — who  could  descend  to  household 
cares,  and  share  in  every-day,  common-place  grievances 
and  trials  like  those  I  endured,  without  losing  her 
sweet  serenity  and  the  delicacy  of  her  bloom. 

I  did  not,  however,  tell  her  so,  but  talked  to  her  of 
the  treatment  she  received  from  the  old  ladies,  and  of 
Malvern's  visits  to  the  Dingle,  which,  she  said,  had 
been  very  frequent  lately.  At  times  he  came  to  the 
cottage,   where,  though    she    generally    contrived    to 
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evade  him,  he  often  provoked  Pope  into  showing  her- 
self, and  then  he  was  sure  to  incense  her  to  fury. 
When  he  was  too  much  frightened  to  encounter  the 
virago,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Grace,  and  annoyed  her  by 
protestations  of  friendship  and  anxiety  to  be  of  service 
to  her.  He  declared  himself  deeply  penitent  for 
having  injured  her  with  Sir  Jasper,  but,  to  the  modest 
girl,  he  did  not  appear  less  repulsive,  now  that  he  had 
laid  aside  his  insolence  ;  and  she  had  steadily  rejected 
every  offer  he  made  of  pleading  for  her  return  to 
Heron  Cliff,  or  of  atoning  for  his  share  in  her  dismis- 
sion by  providing  her  with  another  asylum. 

"  Malvern's  evil  intentions  are  clear  to  me,"  I  said, 
indignantly.  "It  is  quite  evident  that  "you  are  not 
safe  here.  These  detestable  old  women  are  jealous  of 
you ;  they  have  not  the  power  to  protect  you  ; — and  I, 
Grace,  have  proved  myself,  I  fear,  a  very  unsuitable 
guardian  for  your  youth  and  beauty." 

She  blushed  excessively,  but  my  penitent  accent 
touched  her  kind  heart.  "  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to 
do  : — I  know  you  would  not  advise  anything  that  is 
wrong,"  she  said.     "  I  trust  in  you  implicitly." 

I  scarcely  know  how  I  answered  this  timid  avowal 
of  helplessness,  for,  at  that  moment,  the  door  behind 
us  suddenly  opened ;  but,  from  the  effect  of  what  she 
saw  upon  poor  Pagan,  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  my 
case  was  altogether  hopeless.  She  did  not  come  into 
the  kitchen  ;  but,  with  an  hysterical  shriek  which 
brought  Pope  out  of  the  parlour,  flew  back  into  the 
passage,  where  we  heard  her  crying  violently. 
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Her  explanation  of  what  was  going  on  appeared  to 
be  quite  unintelligible.  Pope  scolded  her  extremely ; 
but,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  man  from  the  Farm  being 
sitting  in  the  kitchen,  Winny  was  incapable  of  affording 
much  information. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  child !  Don't  expose  yourself!" 
said  the  elder  sister,  authoritatively,  banging  open  the 
door,  and  keeping  Winny  behind  her.  "  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  cannot  understand,  and  should  not 
attempt  to  explain.  What  I  see  is  sufficient.  It  is 
exactly  what  I  should  have  expected  from  this  class  of 
person.  Indeed,  my  opinion  of  men  in  general  is,  that 
no  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Know- 
ing our  aversion  to  the  male  sex, — at  least,  mine,  for  I 
cannot  answer  for  any  one  else, — this  individual  has 
forced  himself  into  my  house,  and  appears  to  be  acting 
in  a  manner  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  As  for  the 
young  woman,  I  have  always  considered  that  she  in- 
herits her  mother's  failings,  and  has  no  claim  upon  us. 
From  first  to  last,  she  has  been  a  calamity ;  and  the 
sooner  she  is  off  the  premises,  the  better." 

Grace  rose  up,  trembling,  at  this  insult.  I  placed 
my  arm  round  her,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the 
antiquated  sisters.     Winny  screamed  louder  than  ever. 

"  This  cannot  be  allowed,"  said  Pope,  solemnly. 
"  Winny,  go  back  to  the  parlour  !  Young  man,  we  are 
old:"  (here  Pagan  seemed  trying  to  speak,  but  her 
elder  sister's  louder  accents  drowned  her  feeble  quaver :) 
<e  we  do  not  wish  for  attention  ourselves,  and  cannot 
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bear  to  witness  these  indelicate  proceedings  in  others. 
This  is  our  kitchen.  You  are  the  farmer  from  the 
Pastures.  It  is  your  place  to  supply  us  with  the  com- 
modities in  which  you  deal.  You  solicited  our  custom. 
This  is  all  the  connection  we  ever  intended  should  exist 
between  us.  We  wish  to  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  you.  Our  minds  are  made  up  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Much  as  we  dislike  your  sex, — though  we  have 
passed  the  age  at  which  women  are  generally  considered 
attractive, — men  continue  to  annoy  us.  Winny  is  of  a 
weak  character.  I  cannot  trust  her.  My  peace  of 
mind  is  gone.  The  tranquillity  we  expected  is  not  to 
be  found  here.  Though  we  seclude  ourselves  as  closely 
as  possible,  advantage  is  taken  of  our  unprotected  situ- 
ation ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  were  born,  for  ever  !" 

"  Rest  assured,  Madam,"  I  said,  "  that  neither  your- 
self nor  your  sister  has  anything  to  apprehend  from  me. 
This  young  lady  will  leave  your  house,  I  trust,  very 
shortly,  as  my  wife.  I  ask  your  protection  for  her, 
only  till  I  can  legally  and  honourably  afford  her  my 
own." 

Pope  looked  angrier  than  ever,  and  Pagan  darted  a 
glance  at  me,  full  of  as  much  reproachful  indignation 
as  if  I  had  all  along  professed  myself  to  be  her  devoted 
admirer. 

f{  With  your  private  affairs,  I  wish  to  have  no  con- 
cern," the  elder  sister  answered  haughtily.  "  You  are 
of  a  different  class  to  ourselves.     Though  we  are  poor, 
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we  do  not  work  for  our  bread.  We  have  always  re- 
spected ourselves;  and,  sooner  than  match  with  our  in- 
feriors, have  preferred  a  single  life.  My  niece  allowed 
herself  to  be  misled,  and  committed  a  great  indiscretion. 
Sir  Jasper  Egremont  does  not  choose  to  acknowledge 
this  young  person  as  his  descendant ;  but  she  is  still,  in 
our  opinion,  very  superior  to  yourself.  As  we  are 
about  to  leave  the  province, — as  we  wish  to  have  no- 
thing farther  to  say  to  her  or  to  you, — I  shall  not  ex- 
press my  opinion  of  her  undutiful  conduct ;  though  I 
must  add,  that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in 
you  to  take  care  of  your  sheep  and  oxen,  and  keep  in 
your  own  station,  than  to  insinuate  yourself  into  the 
favour  of  weak-minded  women.  1  have  not  been  blind 
to  your  attentions,  which  were  at  first  devoted  to  Winny* 
There  are  others  in  this  neighbourhood  who  more 
openly  pay  court  to  her.  I  cannot  sleep,  or  eat,  or 
move,  without  the  shadow  of  a  man  crossing  my  foot- 
path. The  Dingle  is  full  of  work-people  and  idlers, 
and  has  become  untenantable.  You  may  tell  your 
friend,  Sir  Jasper  Egremont,  that  we  shall  not  trouble 
him  any  longer.  We  do  not  feel  safe  here.  I  and  my 
sister  are  going.  We  give  up  the  place  to  you •  and 
then  he  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  your  mills, 
and  your  bridges,  and  every  species  of  annoyance !" 

At  this  passage  of  eloquence,  Winny  cried  so  much, 
— I  believe  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  men, — that  Pope 
stopped  to  silence  her. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Winny !     I  know  very  well  that 
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both  these  men  come  after  you.  These  things  make 
me  miserable.  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  I  believe 
the  country  to  be  unfit  for  ladies.  "VVe  must  go  into  a 
town  for  protection.  Having  tried  to  live  alone,  and 
finding  it, —  owing  to  my  sister's  unfortunate  incon- 
sistency of  conduct,  and  the  persecutions  of  gentlemen 
who  ought  to  know  better, — impracticable,  no  one  can 
blame  me  for  breaking  up  our  establishment,  and  rid- 
ding myself  of  a  responsibility  which  is  too  great  for 
me. 

I  scarcely  liked  to  leave  Grace  with  the  infuriated 
viragoes  ; — (Winny  looked  as  much  incensed  as  Pope, 
and  even  more  askance  at  her)  ; — but  she  whispered 
that  she  thought  she  could  bring  them  to  reason  better 
in  my  absence;  and  if  anything  could  soften  them, 
assuredly  it  must  be  her  heavenly  mildness  of  temper. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  shock  the  poor  old  women  un- 
necessarily, I  only  pressed  her  hand  at  parting,  though 
I  longed  to  kiss  away  the  drops  that  hung  upon  her 
silken  eyelashes,  and  told  her  that  I  should  speedily 
return  and  take  her  to  my  home.  There  was  now  no 
room  for  hesitation.  Our  fate  was  scaled ; — and,  as 
Grace  looked  at  me  through  her  tears  when  we  sepa- 
rated, I  did  not  repent  having  pledged  myself  to  with- 
draw her  from  such  an  evil  destiny. 

It  was  quite  dark  as  I  walked  up  the  glen,  but  the 
waters  had  now  subsided.  The  bridge  stood  firm,  and 
the  path  was  perfectly  safe.  I  did  not  hear  a  sound, 
after  I  lost  the  angry  tones  of  Pope's  voice,  and  Winny's 
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hysterical  sobs,  until  I  mounted  the  steep  track  that  led 
upwards  to  the  Farm. 

When  I  stood  on  higher  ground,  above  the  cleft,  I 
heard  a  heavy,  booming  noise,  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 
I  went  on  in  the  direction  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed, 
and  my  mind  misgave  me,  as  I  recollected  that  the  road 
I  was  pursuing  led  to  Heron  Cliff;  and  that  it  must  be 
from  the  lofty  dwelling  of  the  solitary  invalid  that  this 
alarum  of  distress  and  danger  was  pealing.  Each  stroke 
sounded  more  distinctly  on  the  still  night-air,  as  it  sent 
through  the  sleeping  landscape  the  summons  for  imme- 
diate assistance. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  great  bell  at  Heron  Cliff  went  on  ringing  all  the 
time  I  was  making  my  way  through  the  dense  pine 
woods,  as  fast  as  the  darkness  of  the  moonless  night 
would  permit.  Since  I  had  seen  the  stars  twinkling  in 
the  twilight,  masses  of  clouds  had  come  up  quickly  be- 
fore the  wind,  which  was  blowing  strongly,  and  obscured 
he  sky.  Only  once,  in  the  direction  I  was  pursuing, 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  light  through  the  trees. 

When  I  reached  the  open  space  where  the  turnips 
had  been  growing  in  the  summer,  across  the  bare  ex- 
panse of  ground  the  mansion  came  distinctly  within 
view ; — the  front  towards  me  still  dark  and  shadowy, 
but  with  a  fierce  and  terribly  strong  light  beyond,  mark- 
ing its  shape  against  the  stormy  heavens. 

From  the  windows  facing  the  river, — wreathing 
round  the  corner  turrets, — shooting  aslant  as  the  wind 
caught  them,  flames  were  bursting  forth.  High  above 
the  ornamented  pinnacles  and  battlement,  the  element 
of  destruction  reared  its  forked  tongues  of  light.  The 
bell-tower  over  the  entrance  was  plainly  relieved  against 
the  red  background ;    while  the  shadow  of  the  build- 
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ing,  this  side  of  which  was  still  uninjured,  fell  over  the 
spot  where  I  stood. 

I  heard  voices  near  me,  but  could  distinguish  no  one. 
Men  were  looking  on,  without  offering  assistance, 
either  to  rescue  the  place  from  destruction,  or  to  save 
the  human  lives  which  the  unceasing  clamour  of  the 
bell  proclaimed  to  be  within  the  stately  but  swiftly-pe- 
rishing walls  of  the  Norman  edifice. 

I  did  not  stop  to  question  any  one,  but  tried  the 
door.  It  was  securely  fastened ;  bolt  and  bar  were 
drawn  across,  and  the  heavy  shutters  of  all  the  lower 
windows  were  closed.  I  went  round  to  the  other  front, 
where  the  fire  made  everything  visible,  and  saw  more 
people  with  crow-bars  and  levers  coming  up  from  the 
North,  the  quarter  in  which  the  iron-works  by  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  river  were  situated. 

Sir  Jasper's  unpopularity  was  so  great,  that,  even  at 
this  moment  of  danger,  no  one  cared  for  the  poor  old 
man.  He  had  locked  himself  in  with  his  money,  and 
the  old  miser  might  find  out  how  much  it  would  avail 
him,  was  the  common  cry.  Others  were  for  plundering 
the  place ;  and  ladders  were  set  against  several  of  the 
high  arched  windows.  Again,  some  shouted  that 
nothing  would  be  found  within.  Sir  Jasper  was  too 
cunning  to  keep  any  cash  in  the  house.  Those  who 
tried  would  discover  little  that  was  worth  risking  their 
lives  for ;  and  the  flames  were  spreading  with  fearful 
rapidity. 

Leaving  the  excited  and  angry  multitude  disputing, 
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I  sprang  up  by  a  ladder  placed  against  the  stone  balus- 
trade, to  one  of  the  upper  windows.  All  was  dark 
within.  The  fire  had  not  penetrated  far  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  went  from  room  to  room,  along  the  gallery, 
seeking  for  Sir  Jasper.  The  great  body  of  the  fire 
seemed  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  building  which  the  old 
man  had  occupied,  when  I  left  him.  Nothing  living, 
I  felt  convinced,  could  be  in  that  quarter ;  but,  guided 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  I  went  on  till  I  reached  the 
great  landing  at  the  head  of  the  principal  staircase. 

To  the  right  and  left,  as  I  hurried  on,  I  heard  voices 
and  trampling  feet  in  the  state-rooms,  which  the  pil- 
lagers were  doubtless  rifling  of  any  articles  of  value  they 
still  contained.  Rude  sounds  of  quarrelling,  oaths  and 
cries  of  alarm,  arose  when  the  flames  threatened  to  stop 
their  progress ;  but  as,  the  wreckers  heed  not  the  light- 
ning, nor  the  stony  look  of  the  dead,  while  they  snatch 
the  jewel  from  his  corse,  so  these  midnight  robbers 
went  on,  in  the  face  of  that  awful  conflagration,  plun- 
dering the  reputed  miser's  dwelling. 

The  clang  of  the  bell  stopped  suddenly ;  but  not  until 
it  guided  me  to  the  right  spot.  I  saw  that  it  was 
Thomas,  the  idiot,  who  had  thus  summoned  friend  and 
foe  to  the  burning  house.  A  few  feet  from  him,  on  the 
floor,  was  a  mattrass,  which  the  faithful  servant  seemed 
to  have  dragged  thus  far,  and  whereon  lay  the  emaciated 
figure  of  Sir  Jasper. 

He  did  not  speak  or  move,  or  in  any  way  notice  the 
noise  and  tumult  going  on  around  him,  in  that  unusually 
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silent  mansion.  The  tolling  of  the  immense  bell  just 
above  his  head,  which  had  raised  the  country,  had  not 
dispelled  the  death-like  trance  in  which  his  senses  were 
plunged.  Yet  I  saw  by  the  motion  of  his  chest  that 
he  breathed,  and  was  suffering  from  the  closeness  of  the 
suffocating  atmosphere. 

The  fire  below  had  rushed  swiftly  along  the  passages, 
as  the  marauders  opened  the  doors  of  the  rooms  where 
it  was  raging.  No  pains  were  taken  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. Each  man  seized  that  upon  which  he  could  lay 
his  hand,  and  looked  sharply  to  the  means  of  escape 
when  danger  should  become  imminent,  but  nobody  was 
concerned  about  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  one 
who  had  never  been  known  to  do  a  kind  action  for  his 
neighbours.  Retribution  had  indeed  come  upon  him 
like  an  armed  man.  The  general  belief  was,  that  the 
fire  having  broken  out  in  Sir  Jasper's  room,  the  old  man 
had  perished  ;  and  no  one  cared  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  chance  of  saving  him. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  bore  him  down 
the  grand  staircase,  and  through  the  hall  where  the 
flames  were  raging  furiously.  I  cast  one  look  back, 
and  saw  the  coats  of  armour  and  heraldic  devices  on 
which  Grace  had  mournfully  gazed,  brilliantly  lighted 
up ;  the  old  banners  of  the  Egremonts  waving  wildly 
in  the  breath  of  the  conflagration ;  and  the  bars  and 
tracery  of  the  large  window  by  which  we  had  stood, 
glowing  with  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.     Thomas,  fortunately, 
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had  understood  me,  and  at  length  consented  to  unbar 
the  front  portal,  which  he  had  persisted  in  keeping  fast 
closed.  Scorched  and  panting,  I  burst  through  the 
smoke  and  flame,  carrying  the  insensible  form  of  the 
old  man  in  my  arms,  with  his  head  resting,  a  dead 
weight,  upon  my  shoulder.  The  only  sign  of  life  was 
his  heavy  breathing,  and,  as  the  fresh  outer  air  blew  in 
his  face,  his  hand  clutched  mine,  like  a  vice.  I  thought 
it  was  the  death-gripe  ;  but  still  I  bore  on,  and  laid  him 
down  out  of  the  press  of  the  crowd,  under  the  cedar 
trees,  to  die. 

It  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
destruction.  The  house  was  now  almost  entirely 
wrapped  in  flames.  The  most  daring  of  the  robbers 
were  leaping  in  terror  from  the  windows.  I  turned  all 
my  attention  to  the  wretched  being  by  my  side ;  un- 
loosed, not  without  difficulty,  the  tight  grasp  he  had 
taken  of  my  hand ;  and,  kneeling  down  beside  him, 
chafed  his  cold  hands  and  feet.  I  looked  round  for 
Thomas  to  aid  me,  but  I  did  not  see  him  anywhere. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  hall,  he 
had  been  close  at  my  side.  I  had  no  fears  for  his 
safety. 

At  length,  some  warmth  seemed  to  enter  the  feeble 
form  before  me.  I  wrapped  round  him  more  closely 
the  blankets  which  had  helped  to  shield  him  from  in- 
jury ;  and  lay  down  close  beside  him,  to  try  to  bring 
back  vital  heat  to  his  blood.  His  pulse  beat  more 
strongly.     Presently,  he  said— 
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"  Is  that  you,  Harry  ?  What  the  devil  are  all  those 
people  about  ?" 

It  scarcely  needed  that  I  should  answer ;  for,  at  that 
moment,  the  fire  shot  up  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  dying  man's  eyes  unclosed  in  wonder.  He  half- 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  fixedly  and  with  a  strange 
expression  upon  the  burning  towers  and  flame-wreathed 
battlements  and  buttresses  of  the  loftv  structure.  A 
shout  from  the  now  idly-watching,  evil-disposed  crowd 
seemed  to  greet  the  blaze.  To  my  surprise,  the  old 
man  feebly  echoed  it. 

"  Hurrah  !"  he  said,  "  I'd  rather  it  was  burned  than 
think  of  his  enjoying  it.  But  a  fool  and  his  folly  never 
prosper.  He'll  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  country.  I 
am  glad  the  old  place  isn't  going  the  way  of  the  rest  of 
the  property." 

He  groaned  heavily.  To  me  the  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  fabric  was  exceedingly  painful.  As  the 
flames  lit  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  remembered  the 
first  view  I  had  taken  of  it,  and  the  admiration  it  had 
excited.  I  believe  I  said  something  expressive  of 
regret  that  some  attempt  had  not  been  made  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  before  it  was  too  late ;  for  Sir 
Jasper  answered  sharply — 

"  The  first  thing  burned  was  all  I  cared  for.  I 
can't  think  how  I  came  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the 
old  man  leave  me.  I  believe  I  have  been  childish 
since  you  went  away.  Something  came  over  me,  and 
all  the  papers  swam  before  my  eyes.     They  are  gone  ; 
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that's  certain.  I  don't  care  about  anything  else.  He'll 
have  a  plaguy  deal  of  trouble  about  the  mining  shares, 
and  the  railway  scrip,  and  the  mortgages ;  but  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  there's  enough  without  that — more  than  he's 
worth ;  for  it  all  goes  to  that  fool,  Malvern,  and  his 
sister.  Not  by  will.  Hang  me,  if  I  ever  put  pen  to 
paper  to  enrich  him  !  but  the  deuce  of  it  is,  Harry, 
every  scrap  of  paper  is  burned — those  in  the  left-hand 
pigeon-hole  of  the  bureau,  that  I  told  you  of,  and  all ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  he  takes 
possession  as  heir-at-law." 

I  thought  the  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death,  and 
felt  rather  angry  with  the  old  man  for  still  trying  to 
carry  on  any  deception  with  regard  to 'the  inheritance. 
The  papers  he  alluded  to  were  those  by  which,  when 
he  wished  to  keep  me  in  good-humour,  he  had  often 
sought  to  make  me  understand  that  a  large  share  of  the 
property  was  bequeathed  to  me.  I  did  not  take  any 
notice,  now,  of  his  expressions ;  but  asked  him  if  I 
should  get  some  of  the  people  to  assist  me  in  conveying 
him  to  some  place  of  shelter,  out  of  the  cold. 

"  No !"  he  said,  very  positively,  "  I  shall  do  very 
well  here,  and  I  have  a  desire  to  see  the  last  of  the  old 
house.  I'd  have  offered  a  reward,  or  done  something 
to  save  it,  if  that  last  will  of  mine  had  been  preserved ; 
but  what  on  earth  would  be  the  use  of  going  to  expense, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  trumpery  fellow  ?  I'd  rather  he 
found  the  house  burned  than  not ;  and  no  one  but  you, 
Harry,  ever  did  anything  for  me  yet,  without  expect- 
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ing  to  be  paid  for  it.     I'm  as  well  here  as  anywhere ; 
but  don't  leave  me,  there's  a  good-fellow  !" 

I  assured  him  that  I  shouldnot  think  of  doing  so  ;  and 
he  laid  his  head  back  upon  my  arm,  and  remained  silent 
several  moments,  watching  the  house,  in  front  of  which 
a  greater  number  than  ever  of  spectators  had  now  col- 
lected, with  apparently  no  deeper  interest  than  so  ex- 
citing an  object  was  capable  of  exciting  in  a  stranger ; 
— speculating  upon  how  long  it  would  take  before  the 
roof  fell,  or  the  remoter  portions  of  the  building  were 
consumed,  and  calculating  the  amount  of  the  loss,  and 
value  of  the  furniture  and  fittings-up  of  the  apart- 
ments. 

One  part  of  the  edifice  alone,  adjoining  the  stables, 
and  containing  some  of  the  offices,  had  a  chance  of  es- 
caping. It  was  separated  by  an  inner  court  from  the 
main  building ;  the  fierce  wind  had  blown  the  flames 
quite  in  another  direction,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
probability  that  it  would  remain  uninjured. 

"  You  can  take  me  in  there,  when  it's  all  over,  and 
the  people  are  gone,"  he  said,  *  but  not  sooner.  I'd 
rather  they  thought  the  old  fellow  was  burnt,  than  have 
any  fuss.  I've  got  my  old  watch  and  some  money — 
enough  to  bury  me  decently — about  me ;  and  I  don't 
want  their  clumsy  fingers  meddling  with  me.  And 
there's  something  else,  which  mind,  Harry,  I  leave  to 
you — poor  Julian's  picture.  That  is  not  burnt.  Don't 
let  them  touch  it !" 

His   mind   wandered   a  little,  and  he    said   several 
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things  at  random  about  the  crowd  and  the  fire,  mingled 
with  remarks  concerning  his  son,  for  whom,  I  think,  at 
the  moment,  he  took  me.     When  he  became  calmer,  I 

said — 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  give  poor  Julian's  picture  to 
his  daughter  ?  It  is  of  right  her  property ;  but  she 
will  value  it  more,  if  it  comes  to  her  with  your  blessing 
and  forgiveness.' ' 

"  Oh !  you  don't  believe  that  silly  story  ?"  he  said, 
with  some  emotion.  "  I  thought  that  you  were  a  sen- 
sible fellow.  It's  all  got  up  by  the  priests,  and  those 
confounded  old  women  in  the  Dingle.  The  girl  was  a 
good  girl  enough,  till  they  taught  her  to  deceive  me. 
Julian  never  married  her  mother.  More  shame  for 
him  !  He  was  a  wild  boy.  I  shouldn't  leave  her  a 
shilling-,  if  I  had  time  to  make  twenty  wills — except  for 
nursing  me;  she  deserves  something  for  that;  so,  if 
there's  anything  over  in  my  purse,  when  the  funeral 
expenses  are  paid,  you  may  give  it  to  her,  but  not  the 
picture.  And  tell  her  not  to  think  any  more  about  those 
cursed  old  cats  in  the  Dingle,  and  their  nonsense  !" 

w  It  will  be  the  same  thing  if  I  take  the  picture,"  I 
said,  ^ravcly ;  "since  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Grace's 
story  is  so  firm,  that  I  am  about  to  endow  her  with  all 
my  worldly  goods  and  chattels,  and  make  her  my  wife. 
If  I  did  not  feel  convinced  of  her  being  your  son's  lawful 
daughter,  I  think  I  should  have  hesitated ;  but  I  am  as 
certain  of  the  fact  as  if  the  documents  respecting  her 
parents'  marriage,  which   she   believes  to  have   been 
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transmitted  to  you,  were  before  my  eyes  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  an  instant;  then  he 
answered : — 

"  Well,  I  forgive  her ;  bnt  she  shall  not  have  the 
picture.  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the  marriage, 
and  told  the  priests  I  never  would  acknowledge  it,  if 
they  had  a  thousand  proofs  to  bring  forward ;  but  they 
could  produce  none.  I  did  not  want  to  think  my  poor 
boy  had  made  such  a  complete  fool  of  himself.  1  don't 
know  that  I  was  right,  but  it's  too  late  to  alter ;  and  I 
can't  be  persuaded  there  was  anything  like  a  legal  mar- 
riage. Why  should  there  be,  when  the  women  are  all 
mad,  or  worse,  that  come  of  that  family,  and  the  men 
are  rascals  ?  I  am  sorry  you  mean  to  marry  her. 
You'll  be  very  poor,  and  there's  no  time  to  make  fresh 
arrangements.  If  I  had  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  could 
not  hold  it.  But  mind,  Harry,  I  should  leave  it  to 
you,  not  to  the  girl.  It  was  so  in  the  will  that  stupid 
old  fellow  left  to  burn,  in  the  left-hand  pigeon-hole  of 
the  bureau ;  though  I  told  him  to  give  over  ringing, 
and  that  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  house  worth 
saving." 

His  head  drooped  lower.  I  strove  to  raise  him,  but 
he  motioned  for  me  to  let  him  remain  as  he  was.  Hu- 
man aid,  I  felt  convinced,  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  him,  in  order  to  procure 
it.  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  look  for  Thomas,  who 
was  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  the  people  had  all  dis- 
persed. 
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The  next  time  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  rambling  man- 
ner. He  looked  straight  before  him,  and  seemed  to  be 
addressing  Malvern. 

"  It's  a  deuced  hard  thing,  Sir,  to  have  to  leave  my 
property  to  a  puppy  like  you  ;  but  I  suppose  it  cannot 
be  helped.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  thank  me.  If  I 
had  my  will, — if  I  wasn't  lying  on  the  grass,  with  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  of  my  own  house  filling  the  air, 
and  every  scrap  of  parchment  consumed, — I  would 
disappoint  you.  But  it  is  a  judgment  upon  me.  All  I 
have  must  go  to  a  man  I  hate  and  despise  ;  and  those 
who  deserve  better  from  me  must  starve." 

He  started  up.  "  Where's  that  poor  fgirl  ?  After 
all,  better  Julian's  daughter  should  have  it  than  that 
coxcomb.  Fetch  [her  here.  Tell  her  to  give  me  her 
father's  picture,  if  that  is  what  she  is  crying  over.  Is 
that  the  date  of  his  marriage  ?  Poor  fellow,  how  young 
he  was  !  not  much  more  than  a  child.  It  ought  to  have 
been  prevented." 

All  the  time  he  spoke,  the  old  man's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  miniature  which  he  had  taken  from  his  bosom. 
But  little  of  the  features  could  be  discerned  by  the  faint 
light  cast  under  the  trees  by  the  fire ;  but  memory  pre- 
sented to  his  dim  gaze  the  lineaments  of  his  child,  and 
filled  up  the  inscription  which  he  had  so  often  read, 
with  the  record  of  his  early  death  ;  while  still,  with  the 
true  and  sad  circumstances,  were  mingled  vague  and 
incoherent  fancies  of  his  own. 

"  Stand  off,  Sir  !"  he  said  fiercely,  again  addressing 
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Malvern.  "  This  is  not  yours.  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
you  my  poor  boy.  Mind,  you  take  it  all  by  law.  It  is 
not  my  gift.  I  am  not  dead  yet ; — and  this  is  Harry 
Tudor's." 

He  placed  the  picture  in  my  hand,  and  drew  out  with 
trembling  fingers  a  large  old-fashioned  watch. 

"  These  I  do  give ;  and  my  blessing, — and  that  of  the 
Almighty, — will  go  with  them.  After  all,  it  is  of  no 
use  denying  that  there  is  some  power  which  over-rules 
our  wills,  and  schemes,  and  purposes ;  or  I  should  not 
be  dying,  like  a  beggar,  without  a  roof  over  my  head, 
while  everything  belonging  to  me  is  passing  to  the  man 
I  most  dislike." 

He  gasped  for  breath.  Kneeling  beside  him,  I  sup- 
ported his  head  against  my  shoulder,  and  breathed  the 
first  prayer  I  could  recollect, — (as  I  thought  my  own 
sweet  Grace  would  have  wished,) — in  his  ear.  The  old 
man  did  not  speak,  but  I  felt  the  strong  pressure  of  his 
hand.  After  a  long  pause,  when  I  had  quite  done,  he 
said,  "  Amen  !"  He  did  not  mention  Malvern  again  ; 
but,  with  a  shudder,  his  head  fell  back.  His  son's 
name  and  mine  passed  his  lips,  and  then  another  indis- 
tinct sound.  I  fancied  it  might  be  that  of  Grace,  but 
could  not  feel  certain.  A  few  long-drawn  breathings 
followed  ;  and  the  speculating  brain  of  the  disappointed 
man  ceased  to  work.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  heart, 
but  not  a  throb  was  perceptible. 
•  As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  that  he  would  not  miss 
me,  I  covered  him  with  the  blankets ;  and,  going  to 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  looked  for  some  one  to  assist  me. 
Fortunately,  two  of  my  own  labourers  were  in  sight, 
among  the  loiterers  on  this  side  of  the  mansion.  I 
called  them  to  me,  and,  under  my  direction,  they  bore 
the  body  of  its  master  into  the  only  part  of  the  dwelling 
to  which  the  flames  had  not  penetrated. 

Precautions  were  hastily  taken  for  its  continued  se- 
curity ;  and,  first  seeing  that  as  much  order  was  estab- 
lished as  the  nature  of  the  events  admitted,  I  mounted 
my  horse,  which  I  had  sent  for  to  the  farm,  and  rode 
over,  soon  after  daybreak,  to  the  neighbouring  town,  to 
inform  Sir  Jasper's  lawyer  of  his  decease,  and  cause  him 
to  send  off  an  express  to  Malvern. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

No  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  disturb  the  secluded 
inmates  of  the  cottage  with  the  news  of  the  fire  at 
Heron  Cliff.  The  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  had  not 
reached  them;  and  I  found  Grace  loitering  by  the 
water-side,  still  looking  out  for  Thomas,  when,  early  in 
the  afternoon,  I  went  down  to  grieve  her  feeling  heart 
with  the  tidings  of  Sir  Jasper's  death. 

When  I  placed  her  father's  picture  gravely  in  her 
hand,  without  speaking,  Grace  immediately  suspected 
the  truth.  While  life  remained,  she  felt  convinced,  the 
old  man  would  not  have  parted  with  it.  I  spared  her 
tender  feelings,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  recital  of  his 
dying  moments,  and  told  her  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
case,  that  at  the  last  his  virulent  emotions  were  softened. 
Though  she  wept  much,  her  grief  was  lightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  I  sympathized  with  her ;  and  the  hope 
that  he  repented  of  his  severity,  and  would,  if  life  had 
been  prolonged,  have  been  reconciled  to  her. 

Her  claim  to  the  picture  was  undeniable ;  and  I  did 
not  tell  her  that  Sir  Jasper  had  not  acknowledged  it ; 
but  fastened  it  to  the  riband  she  still  wore  about  her 
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neck,  retaining  the  watch  as  my  only  legacy.  I  did 
not  wish  for  any  other,  nor  credit,  even  now,  the  old 
man's  rhapsodies  about  his  various  wills  ;  though  I  be- 
lieved that,  when  his  last  moment  was  at  hand,  he  would 
willingly  have  made  any  arrangement  by  which  Mal- 
vern might  be  cut  off  from  the  succession. 

Fate  had  decided  it  otherwise.  The  hour  of  repara- 
tion, as  far  as  Sir  Jasper  was  concerned,  was  for  ever 
past ;  and  as  the  poor  lonely  girl  wept  for  her  last  of 
kin,  the  churlish  relative  who  had  repulsed  her  so  un- 
gratefully, I  felt  more  than  ever  glad  to  have  the  power 
as  well  as  the  right  to  console  her ;  and  urged  upon 
her  the  necessity  of  fixing  an  early  period  for  our  mar- 
riage. 

Though  Grace  pleaded  for  delay,  I  would  not  listen 
to  her,  and  told  her  that,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  she 
must  consent  to  become  my  wife.  This  time  I  granted 
to  her,  at  her  earnest  request,  to  aid  the  old  ladies  in 
their  preparations  for  leaving  the  Dingle ;  a  measure 
upon  which  their  hearts  were  fixed.  She  did  not 
think  Sir  Jasper's  death  would  make  any  difference  in 
their  arrangements  ;  and,  uncharitable  as  she  always  is 
respecting  Malvern,  Grace  was  convinced  that  if  the 
presence  of  the  forlorn  creatures,  at  their  cottage,  in- 
terfered with  his  interests,  he  would  be  as  inveterate  as 
his  predecessor  against  them. 

On  the  following  day,  Sir  Jasper's  lawyer  came  over 
to  speak  with  me,  respecting  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  for  his  interment.     He  had  sent  off  expresses  to 
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Lord  Malvern,  both  to  my  brother's  house  and  Lord  Rod- 
borough's  ;  — since  he  had  left  Captain  Forrester's,  and 
it  did  not  appear  easy  to  ascertain  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  I  gave  to  this  gentleman  the  sum  of  money 
which  Sir  Jasper  had  wished  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  defraying  his  funeral  expenses  ;  mentioning, 
at  the  same  time,  his  desire  that  everything  should  be 
conducted  very  privately ;  and  he  promised  to  attend 
to  my  directions,  which  were  in  accordance  with  what 
I  knew  to  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  deceased. 

After  attending  to  these  circumstances,  as  it  was 
still  early  in  the  day,  I  determined  to  ride  over  to  Ve- 
lindra,  and  acquaint  Erskine  with  what  had  passed, 
both  as  regarded  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  death,  and  my 
approaching  marriage  with  his  grand- daughter.  Though 
I  felt  considerable  awkwardness  on  the  subject,  and 
was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  my  friend's  remarks 
would  be  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  hear,  I  still 
thought  that  it  would  be  uncourteous  not  to  apprise 
him  of  the  change  in  my  prospects.  He  was  the  only 
friend  I  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  after  enduring 
as  philosophically  as  I  could  the  battery  of  sarcasm  he 
was  sure  to  level  against  my  imprudence,  I  meant  to 
ask  him  to  be  present  at  my  marriage.  Though  I  de- 
sired to  have  it  performed  as  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously as  possible,  1  did  not  wish  for  privacy;  and 
Grace  had  no  living  relative  who  could  be  appealed  to, 
to  give  us  the  sanction  of  his  presence  at  the  altar,  and 
bestow  her  fair  hand  upon  me. 
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Nerving  myself,  therefore,  for  a  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing ordeal,  I  mounted  my  Rosinante,  and  courage- 
ously breasted  the  hills  which  rose  between  me  and  the 
willowy  banks  of  the  river. 

Just  as  I  was  making  up  my  mind,  after  long  deli- 
beration, as  to  what  I  should  say  to  Erskine,  I  arrived 
at  his  gates,  and  heard  from  the  servant  that  his  master 
was  not  at  home.  Edith,  however,  was  at  Velindra, 
and  I  had  no  excuse  for  not  alighting,  especially  as 
the  man  said  that  his  mistress  had  been  ill  since  she 
came  back  from  Dinas  Court,  but  was  now  down  stairs, 
and  would,  he  was  certain,  be  happy  to  see  me. 

Agreeable  as  I  had  generally  found  her,  a  ttte-a- 
tete  with  Mrs.  Erskine  was  not,  at  that  moment,  either 
what  I  desired  or  expected.  During  my  long  ride,  I 
had  been  entirely  occupied  with  the  idea  of  what  Ers- 
kine would  think  and  say  respecting  my  engagement. 
On  this  topic  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  with  his  wife  ; 
and,  as  I  followed  the  servant,  I  tried  to  rally  my 
spirits,  and  prevent  her  perceiving  my  pre-occupa- 
tion. 

The  sun-blinds  outside  the  window  were  closed,  and 
darkened  the  apartment  very  much  when  I  entered. 
Edith  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  a  shawl  thrown  over 
her.  I  fancied  that  she  had  been  asleep,  for  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  bright  with  a  peculiar 
lustre,  like  a  child's,  awakened  from  heavy  slumber. 
She  looked  bewildered,  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  me, 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead.     Its  extreme  slen- 
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derness  and  pallid  hue  struck  me,  and  the  blue  veins 
of  her  wrist  showed  almost  painfully.  That  she  was 
ill  and  weak  seemed  evident ;  but  the  colour  in  her 
cheek,  the  dreamy  light  in  her  dewy  eyes,  and  the 
soft  tint  of  her  delicate  complexion,  made  her  look 
younger  and  infinitely  prettier  than  usual. 

She  fixed  her  bright  glance  upon  me,  beaming  with 
a  half-languid  expression  of  pleasure,  but  did  not  move 
as  I  approached,  and  apologised  for  my  intrusion.  I 
had  not  been  aware  of  her  illness,  I  told  her,  or  I 
should  have  called  purposely  to  enquire  after  her. 
At  present,  the  servant  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  I 
should  find  her  better. 

She  laughed  and  blushed  excessively,  as  she  said, 
still  apparently  hardly  able  to  recall  her  scattered  senses, 
that  she  believed  she  had  baen  asleep  when  the  door 
opened  -  but,  she  added,  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
Then  she  lay  silent  and  motionless  for  a  few  moments, 
looking  at  me  with  her  eyelids  drooping  as  if  she  had 
scarcely  power  to  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  raise 
them,  and  a  smile  hovering  round  her  expressive 
mouth.  I  felt  the  silence  awkward  ; — probably,  be- 
cause my  mind  had  been  full  of  other  and  more  se- 
rious thoughts,  and  I  was  hardly  in  a  mood  to  resume 
the  lively  badinage  with  which,  as  an  invalid,  she  ex- 
pected me  to  amuse  her.  I,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
it  by  enquiring  after  Erskine. 

Edith's  bright  eyes  flashed  again,  but,  this  time,  cer- 
tainly not  with  pleasure.      "  Do  not  speak  of  him," 
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she  said  ;  "  at  least,  not  if  you  wish  me  to  be  in  a  good 
humour.  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  not  be  back  until 
lute  in  the  afternoon.  I  should  not  mind/'  she  con- 
tinued, with  stilLgreater  excitement  of  manner,  "  if  he 
were  never  coming  home  ! — but,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
better,  if  you  stay  and  talk  of  other  things  besides  our 
miserable  quarrels.  He  is  sure  to  be  here  by  dinner- 
time." 

I  was  shocked  by  her  vehemence.  Her  small  hands 
trembled  violently.  Tears  started  from  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  to  crimson. 

"  He  has  almost  been  the  death  of  me  this  morning," 
she  said.  "  He  knows  that  nothing  injures  my  health 
so  much  as  contradiction ;  and  yet  he  is  so  provoking 
that  I  cannot  help  putting  myself  in  a  passion,  which 
of  course  does  no  good.  His  temper  is  imperturbable 
when  I  am  vexed  and  angry ;  though  he  has  gall  and 
wormwood  enough  in  his  spirit  to  embitter  the  few 
happy  moments  of  my  life." 

"  Let  us  speak  of  something  else,"  I  said.  *  Ers- 
kine,  I  am  certain,  could  not  mean  to  annoy  you  so 
seriously ;  but  you  are,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  far  from 
well,  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  trifles  have  power  to 
move  us.  Tell  me  how  long  you  have  been  ill.  When 
I  saw  you  last,  only  a  few  days  since,  you  were  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party." 

"  How  long? — Ever  since  I  came  back  to  Vclindra." 
answered  Edith,  rather  abruptly,  but  with  somewhat 
less  vehemence  of  manner.     "  I  told  vou  it  would  be 
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so.  The  moment  I  heard  the  rippling  of  the  water, 
I  was  ill.  -But  anything  was  better  than  remaining 
with  that  odious  widow.  My  husband  says  that  I  was 
abominably  rude  to  her,  after  you  went  away,  and 
wanted  me  to  make  an  apology,  which,  of  course,  I  did 
not  choose  to  do.  I  greatly  preferred  coming  home, 
and  invented  an  excuse  to  cut  short  our  visit.  This 
annoyed  him,  and  he  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  I 
know  that  he  has  not  been  quite  in  charity  with  me 
since." 

"  Is  he  gone  back  to  Dinas  Court  ?"  I  asked,  try- 
ing to  tease  her  into  better  spirits.  "  If  you  are  so 
very  bitter  against  the  poor  man,  I  shall  certainly  think 
you  are  jealous  of  his  partiality  for  the  gay  widow." 

An  expression  of  unutterable  scorn  wreathed  Edith's 
lip.  After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said,  with  a  gravity 
which  my  light  jest  had  not  merited — 

u  If  I  were  jealous — which  is  very  possible — though 
not  of  Erskine  and  Mrs.  Crumpe — life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  me.  I  am  not  calculated  for  such  struggles ; 
and,  perhaps,  as  my  husband  would  say,  have  gone  on 
so  long  a  time  fancying  myself  miserable,  without 
sufficient  cause — wearing  out  my  energies  in  this  dull 
place — that  the  time  of  real  trial  would  find  me  un- 
prepared to  meet  it." 

As  she  spoke,  she  let  her  head  fall  back  upon  the 
cushions,  and  turned  very  pale.  I  took  a  bottle  of  ex- 
tremely strong  aromatic  essence  from  the  table  towards 
which  she  pointed,  and  gave  it   to  her.     She  now  ac- 
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quiesced  in  my  desire  to  lead  the  conversation  away 
from  herself;  or,  rather,  listened  while  I  talked  to  her, 
reclining  languidly  on  the  sofa,  and  speaking  only  in  a 
low  tone,  at  intervals,  as  if  the  reaction  from  her  pre- 
vious excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength. 
When  the  servant  announced  luncheon,  she  insisted  on 
accompanying  me  into  the  dining-room ;  and  said  that 
keeping  quiet  had  done  her  good.  She  seemed  better, 
and  took  some  refreshment;  in  general  she  eats  no- 
thing. Slight  as  her  repast  was,  there  was  some  nou- 
rishment in  it,  and  she  appeared  to  revive,  after  I  had 
prevailed  upon  her  to  take  a  slice  of  chicken  and  a 
glass  of  sherry,  to  keep  me  company,  as  Erskine  was 
not  present  to  do  the  honours. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and,  in  spite  of  her  aver- 
sion to  the  sound  of  the  river,  Mrs.  Erskine  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  walked  with  me  on  the 
lawn,  while  we  awaited  her  husband's  return.  Their 
quarrel,  that  morning,  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
his  wishing  her  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  bride  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Erskine  had  very  naturally  reminded  his  wife 
that  exertion  had  done  her  good,  and  that  she  had 
seemed  quite  equal  to  taking  her  part  in  society,  at 
Dinas  Court ;  but  Edith  had  made  up  her  mind,  rather 
perversely,  not  to  go  out  any  more,  and  persisted  in 
declaring  that  her  health  was  by  no  means  improved 
by  her  late  sojourn  at  the  widow's  mansion.  At  last, 
the  vexed  husband  had  been  forced  to  set  off  as  the 
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bearer   of  her  cards   and   excuses,  sorely  against  his 
will. 

I  have  never  seen  any  one  rally  so  quickly  as  Edith. 
The  air,  though  she  protests  it  does  not  suit  her,  and 
is  undermining  her  constitution,  seemed  to  invigorate 
her  wonderfully,  as  it  blew  freshly  across  the  water. 
Nobody  would  have  recognised  the  feeble  invalid  of 
the  morning,  in  the  animated  woman  leaning  on  my 
arm,  and  pursuing  the  thread  of  her  quick-comirig 
fancies,  often  far  beyond  my  power  to  follow  her. 

Sometimes  she  noticed  my  absence  of  mind,  and  as- 
serted that  I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Crumpe ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  seriously  to  annoy  her.  She  was  now  all 
life  and  spirits,  and  hardly  needed  any  assistance  from 
me  in  keeping  up  the  conversation  —  occasionally, 
plunging  into  depths  of  metaphysics,  out  of  which  she 
cleverly  disentangled  herself  by  sophistries  of  her  own ; 
then,  poetical  and  imaginative  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  Occupied  as  I  was  by  other  thoughts,  it  was 
quite  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in  her ;  though 
I  often  longed  to  bring  her  back  from  her  rambling 
flights  of  genius  to  the  realms  of  sober  reality. 

Edith  was  warmly  discussing  the  varying  modes  of 
manifesting  emotion,  to  be  seen  in  different  individuals 
according  to  their  dispositions  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  feelings  are  concerned,  when,  at  a  turning  of  the 
walk  which  follows  the  windings  of  the  river,  we  met 
Erskine  coming  from  the  house  in  search  of  us. 

I  was  reminded  of  his  transient  fit  of  jealousy  among 
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the  mountains,  by  the  clouded  aspect  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  welcomed  me  with  politeness  but  not  cor- 
diality, saying  that  he  was  glad  Mrs.  Erskine  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  entertain  me,  and  supply  hi4* 
place. 

I  did  not  feel  guilty  of  deserving  his  suspicions,  and 
answered  him  in  a  manner  more  friendly  than  his  own, 
telling  him,  in  reply  to  his  inquiring  rather  coldly  whe- 
ther I  could  not  arrange  to  make  some  stay  with  them, 
that  I  had  come  over  for  a  few  hours  only,  wishing  to 
speak  with  him  on  business ;  and  that  Mrs.  Erskine 
had  kindly  insisted  upon  my  waiting  for  him,  though 
she  had  seemed  so  unwell  that  I  scarcely  liked  intrud- 
ing upon  her. 

Erskine  looked  rather  better-tempered  when  he 
found  that  my  business  at  Velindra,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  connected  with  himself;  and  said,  more  hospi- 
tably, that  I  must,  at  all  events,  stop  with  them  till  the 
next  morning.  We  could  discuss  whatever  I  had  upon 
my  conscience  after  dinner. 

He  had  heard  of  Sir  Jasper's  death,  and  the  fire  at 
Heron  Cliff;  and  we  walked  on  together,  talking  o{ 
these  circumstances,  and  of  Malvern's  succession  to 
the  property,  until  Edith  was  tired,  and  went  indoors. 
I  did  not  see  any  advantage1  in  delaying  the  communi- 
cation which  I  had  to  make.  As  we  paced  up  and 
down,  under  the  willows,  I  told  Erskine  that  I  was 
soma-  to  be  married,  and  of  the  service  I  wished  him 
to  render  me.     All  things  considered,  he  did  not  make 
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himself  more  disagreeable  than  I  expected.  I  was 
prepared  for  his  wonder  at  my  extreme  folly,  and  took 
care  not  to  lose  my  temper  in  consequence  of  his  al- 
lowing himself  some  latitude  in  remarks  which  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat,  but  which,  at  the  time, 
were  sufficiently  annoying. 

His  prognostications  for  the  future  were  not  cheer- 
ing; but  I  believe  that  he  was  thoroughly  glad  to  find 
his  ill-humour  against  me  without  foundation,  and, 
after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  thought  more  of  his 
own  affairs  than  mine.  Marriage  was  such  a  lottery, 
he  observed,  that,  after  all,  my  ticket,  though  it 
looked  like  a  blank,  might  come  up  a  prize.  There 
was  no  trusting  to  the  fairest  promises  for  the  future. 
Perhaps,  now  they  had  come,  apparently,  to  the  worst, 
my  prospects  might  improve. 

The  dinner-bell  rang  before  we  had  finished  our 
conversation.  Edith  was  watching  us  from  the  win- 
dows. I  believe,  whether  they  like  each  other  or  not, 
and  however  little,  on  most  occasions,  their  humours 
may  seem  to  agree,  there  is,  between  married  people, 
an  anxiety  to  ascertain  what  is  working  in  the  brain  of 
their  respective  partners,  which  makes  husbands  and 
wives  always  unsafe  confidants.  It  was  so  in  my  case, 
certainly.  We  had  not  sat  for  half-an-hour,  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  round  the  fire  in  the  dining-room 
at  Velindra,  before  Edith  was  in  possession  of  the  fact 
of  my  approaching  marriage. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  displeased  her ;  but  I  was 
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not  exactly  prepared  for  the  severity  of  her  manner  of 
expressing  herself.  All  that  Erskine  had  not  said,  the  ; 
pretty  lips  of  his  wife  unsparingly  uttered.  The 
worldly-minded  man  had  not  found  so  much  to  urge 
against  the  imprudence,  the  madness  of  such  a  step,  as 
the  romantic,  the  enthusiastic  Edith.  She  was  out  of 
patience  with  Erskine  for  not  being  as  vehement  as  her- 
self in  the  announcement  of  his  disapproval. 

"  My  dear,  if  it  were  of  the  slightest  use  !"  said  her 
husband,  who,  as  usual,  became  more  placid,  as  she 
worked  herself  into  a  passion.  "  But,  you  see,  every- 
thing is  settled.  Tudor  has  asked,  not  my  advice,  but 
my  presence  at  his  marriage.  Had  it  been  a  duel,  I 
might  have  disliked  the  thing,  but  I  should  certainly  go 
out  with  him.  Perhaps,  you  are  right  in  thinking  this 
almost  as  disastrous  an  affair ;  but  he  has  pledged  his 
word,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

Edith  earnestly  protested  against  this  conclusion.  I 
was  going  to  be  ruined, — miserable, — utterly  spoiled. 
She  did  not  wish  ever  to  speak  to  me  again.  Insin- 
cerity was  odious  to  her,  and  when  once  she  found  her- 
self completely  mistaken  in  a  person,  she  could  not 
forget  it.  "Why  had  I  not  told  them  before  ?  Why 
had  I  so  positively  denied,  at  Dinas  Court,  having  any 
such  connection,  when  Lord  Malvern  accused  me  of 
having  fallen  in  love  with  Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  at- 
tendant ? 

She  could  not  listen  to  reason,  and,  at  last,  became 
so  much  excited,  that  Erskine  insisted  on  her  going  into 
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the  drawing-room,  and  lying  down  on  the  sofa  to  com- 
pose herself.  He  went  through  the  passage  with  her, 
and  came  back  just  as  I  was  feeling  so  angry  that  my 
hand  was  on  the  bell  to  order  my  horse,  though  I  had 
previously  agreed  to  stay  the  night. 

"  Nonsense, '  old  fellow  !"  Erskine  said,  kindly. 
"  You  must  not  mind  what  Edith  says.  She  does  not 
mean  half  of  it.  Those  confounded  medicines  the 
doctors  give  her  to  strengthen  her  nerves,  take  away 
her  senses.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe,  half  the  day,  she 
does  not  know  what  she  is  saying  I" 

I  could  not  help  feeling  for  him,  though  he  went  on 
rather  selfishly,  detailing  his  own  domestic  miseries, 
without  manifesting  as  much  compassion  as  I  thought 
she  deserved,  for  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  ill-health 
and  want  of  consideration  on  his  part, — quite  as  much 
as  the  bad  temper  of  which  he  accused  her, — forced  to 
fly  to  such  restoratives.  He  did  not  attach  any  im- 
portance to  my  share  in  Edith's  present  annoyance. 
Anything  or  nothing,  he  said,  put  her  out  of  sorts.  She 
had  been  worse,  that  morning,  about  driving  out  with 
him ;  and  had  had  a  frightful  attack,  at  Dinas  Court, 
because,  sooner  than  offend  their  hospitable,  good-na- 
tured hostess,  he  had  wished  her  to  remain  a  day  longer 
than  it  was  her  pleasure  to  pass  there. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  observed, 
that  Edith's  high  spirits  were  forced.  He  had  been 
shocked  at  discovering,  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  subject,  the  nature    of   the  drugs  to  which  she 
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had  recourse.  She  had  taken,  to-day,  some  abominable 
nostrum, — morphine,  opium,  prussic  acid, — he  knew 
not  which.  Her  woman  servant  was  with  her,  and  ap- 
peared to  understand  how  to  treat  her.  She  would 
rally,  and  be  better  presently. 

I  said  everything  I  possibly  could  to  impress  upon 
Erskine  the  duty  he  owed  to  this  poor  fragile  being, 
and  the  danger  of  allowing  one  so  highly  impressionable 
to  resort  to  medicines,  whose  effect,  according  to  what 
he  told  me,  was  to  stupify  or  bewilder  her  senses. 
Their  use  was  in  her  case  the  more  perilous,  because, 
like  many  extremely  sensitive  and  excitable  people, — 
she  was  so  impatient  of  suffering  that  she  was  very 
careless  about  exceeding  the  quantity  prescribed  of  these 
dangerous  remedies. 

Edith  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
when  we  entered  the  drawing-room.  I  do  not  know 
what  she  had  taken,  but  its  effect  was  very  decidedly 
to  calm  her  feelings.  They  seemed  in  a  sort  of  un- 
natural stupor.  She  spoke  very  little,  and  in  a  Ioav, 
hoarse  voice.  I  scarcely  recognized  the  gay  being  I 
had  seen,  so  short  a  time  before,  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, in  the  shadowy,  almost  lifeless  form,  with  dark 
circles  round  her  heavy  eyes,  and  compressed  lips, 
which  now  refused  to  smile,  whatever  might  be  our 
efforts  to  amuse  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Erskine  was  called  out 
of  the  room.  His  wife  instantly  roused  herself  from 
the  half-torpid  state  in  which  she  had  been,  scarcely 
listening  while  we  talked  on  indifferent  subjects. 
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"  I  cannot  even  yet  believe  it,"  she  said,  passionately. 
"  I  lie  here,  expecting  you  to  contradict  what  you  have 
this  moment  uttered.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
you,  who  appear  so  frank, — to  whom  I  have  expressed, 
unreservedly,  almost  every  thought  that  came  into  my 
mind, — should  have  been  absorbed  in  ideas  you  did 
not,  because  you  dared  not,  mention  to  me ; — carried 
away  from  all  your  self-denying,  honourable  exertions, 
by  the  spell  of  mere  unintellectual  beauty ! — How  can 
you  expect  to  find  anything  of  a  companion  in  this  un- 
educated creature  ? — Even  Lord  Malvern  despised  her. 
Is  this  your  real  taste  ? — or  are  you  deceived^into  sacri- 
ficing yourself  out  of  compassion  for  this  unfortunate 
girl,  whose  position  is  so  forlorn  that,  if  I  did  not  hate 
her,  I  could  pity  her.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  mistaken 
feeling.  The  risk  is  too  awful  of  uniting  dissimilar 
characters  for  life, — until  death,  which  is  long  in  coming 
to  the  sick  and  weary.  Think  over  it  again.  Be  ad- 
vised by  one  who  knows  the  evil  of  such  a  marriage. 
Do  not  make  this  poor  thing,  as  well  as  yourself,  mise- 
rable !" 

"  If  it  be  possible,  I  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  her 
happy,"  I  said,  firmly.  "  She  is  the  only  woman  on 
earth  I  would  have  asked  to  be  my  wife,  knowing  the 
trials  inseparable  from  that  position.  She  will  bear 
them  bravely ;  and  I  do  not  despair,  in  time,  of  making 
even  you,  Edith,  think  less  unfavourably  of  my  choice." 

"  Do  not  expect  it !"  she  said,  hurriedly.  u  All  my 
opinions  are  prejudices;  —  and  I  have  the  strongest 
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against  your  future  wife.  Everything  about  this  most 
unsuitable  connection  jars  against  my  taste,  and  offends 
my  delicacy.  I  trust  that  we  may  not  meet.  I  should 
be  very  unkind  to  her." 

I  was  silent.     Edith  also  remained  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking. 

"  You  have  chosen  her  then/'  she  resumed,  "  from 
some  false  notion  of  expediency.  Because  she  is  young 
and  strong,  and  in  rude  health, — an  exact  contrast  to 
me, — you  think  that  you  will  not  mind  seeing  her  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  that  would  shock  your  kind  heart, 
were  I,  or  your  sisters,  or  your  brother's  wife,  in  her 
place.  But,  if  you  love  her,  you  will  suffer  : — and,  if 
you  do  not,  what  fearful  misery  you  are  bringing  on 
yourself  by  choosing  a  wife, — an  inseparable  companion, 
— by  the  characteristics  which  would  be  excellent  re- 
commendations for  a  servant.  I  could  fancy  you  per- 
fectly well,  giving  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman  you  loved, — worshipping  her, — smoothing  all 
difficulties  out  of  her  path.  I  saw  beauty  in  your  rough 
farm,  and  could  imagine  a  woman,  with  a  mind  above 
her  station,  superior  to  all  its  evils,  laughing  them  to 
scorn,  and  finding  herself  happy  in  spite  of  them.  But 
I  cannot  realize  you,  sitting  down  comfortably  for  life, 
with  a  woman  whose  principal  merit  is  that  she  is  good- 
tempered  and  skilful,  and  gets  through  her  daily  por- 
tion of  hard  labour  with  less  trouble  than  misrht  be  ex- 
pected.  All  this  a  dairy-maid, — even  old  Sally, — might 
do  for  you,  passably  enough ;  but  who  is  to  share  those 
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higher  aspirations,  that  immortal  part  of  our  nature, 
into  which  you  have  sometimes  given  me  an  insight?" 

I  was  getting  out  of  patience  with  her,  and  her  spark- 
ling eyes  and  rising  colour  claimed  less  consideration. 
I  told  her  again  that  she  was  entirely  mistaken :  that 
I  loved  Grace  Egremont,  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but 
for  her  amiable,  unselfish  disposition ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved, in  spite  of  her  evil  auguries,  our  characters  would 
suit  well  together. 

Erskine  came  back  while  his  wife  was  still  earnestly 
disputing  with  me,  and  growing  more  excited  every 
moment.  He  scolded  her,  and  sent  for  her  maid,  tell- 
ing her  to  take  her  mistress  to  bed,  and  not  to  allow 
her  to  have  any  more  of  that  confounded  medicine.  He 
was  certain  it  did  her  more  harm  than  good.  She 
scarcely  spoke  to  me,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  leaning 
on  the  servant's  arm,  and  tottering  as  she  walked.  Her 
husband  and  I  sat  up  late  ;  and  the  last  conclusion 
about  her  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that  he  should  take 
her  away.     She  would  never  be  well  at  Velindra. 

He  had  promised  to  ride  part  of  the  way  back  with 
me ;  and  his  horse  came  to  the  door  with  mine,  early 
the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Erskine,  the  servants  said, 
was  not  yet  stirring.  She  had  sent  away  her  maid,  who 
sat  up  with  her  part  of  the  night,  saying  that  she  felt 
inclined  to  sleep. 

Her  husband  seemed  very  anxious  about  her,  and 
said  that  he  would  look  in  without  awakening  her.  I 
stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  him,  and  ready  to  starts 
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but  he  came  down  stairs  and  called  me  into  the  room 
which,  though  it  does  not  contain  many  books,  goes  bv 
the  name  of  his  study.  I  heard  him,  in  passing,  give 
a  direction  to  one  of  the  servants.  The  man  mounted 
the  horse  which  had  been  saddled  for  his  master,  and 
gallopped  hastily  away. 

I  felt  that  something  was  wronsr.  as  I  followed  mv 
friend  into  the  room,  of  which  he  made  a  sign  that  I 
should  close  the  door.     Erskine  looked  extremely  pale. 

"Edith  is  very  ill,  I  fear."  he  said,  gravely.  "  She 
is  too  weak  for  these  strong  medicines.  "What  she  took, 
contrary  to  mv  wish,  last  night,  has  been  too  much  for 
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her.  When  I  went  in  to  tell  her  that  I  shoidd  ride 
with  you  to  the  Pastures,  she  did  not  answer  me  ;  yet 
she  was  not  asleep.  I  could  not  understand, — I  scarcely 
know  now, — what  is  the  matter  with  her." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  seeming  to  get 
more  agitated  every  instant.  Then  he  came  close  to 
me,  and  slightly  opening  his  hand,  showed  me  a  small 
phial,  labelled  u  laudanum, M  and.  in  addition,  cautiously 
marked  "  poison." 

••  I  have  taken  this  away,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  would  not  for  the  world  that  anv  one  else  had  seen 
it : — she  looked  so  strange.  There  is  no  savins  what 
the  servants  might  have  fancied.  I  do  not  beli  she 
is  at  all  times  conscious  what  she  is  about.  She  works 
herself  up  almost  to  frenzy .  concerning  the  merest  trifle. 
She  held  this  in  her  hand — with  all  my  strength,  Har: 
I  could  scarcely  get  it  from  between  her  tinkers  !" 
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Though  he  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  I  saw  that  he 
was  dreadfully  shocked.  I  myself  was  scarcely  less  so. 
I  remembered  Edith's  wandering  glances  and  unsettled 
ideas  the  previous  morning,  and  feared  the  worst.  In 
such  a  state,  she  was  capable  of  committing  almost  any 
rash  action ;  and  the  nervous  irritability  which,  all  the 
evening,  had  been  growing  upon  her,  might,  when  she 
was  alone,  have  become  intolerable.  Erskine's  idea  was, 
that  she  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  medi- 
cine she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  lost  all  control  over 
herself,  and  swallowed,  by  mistake,  an  over-dose  of  the 
dangerous  sedative,  which  had  thrown  her  into  a  trance 
almost  resembling  death. 

When  Dr.  Lewis  arrived,  Erskine  took  him  aside, 
and  told  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  sus- 
picions he  could  not  but  entertain  respecting  the  nature 
of  Mrs.  Erskine's  illness.    He  looked  profoundly  grave, 
and  went  up  stairs  without  uttering  a  syllable.     Again 
the  dull,  leaden  silence  of  suspense  had  to  be  endured ; 
and,  as  time  passed  slowly  on,  every  syllable  that  had 
been  exchanged  between  Edith  and  myself,  her  angry 
petulance,  and  the  kind  impulses  of  her  enthusiastic 
nature,  which  made  her  only  too  deeply  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  those  in  whom  she  was  interested,  were  pre- 
sent to  my  mind,  and  filled  me  with  compassion.     I 
would  have  given  the  world  that  nothing  had  occurred 
that  day, — that  no  word  had  been  said,  which  was  not 
calculated  to  give  her  pleasure ;  and  reproached  myself 
as  severely  as  Erskine  was  doing,  for  selfishness  and 
want  of  consideration. 
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"  You  may  congratulate  yourself,  my  good  friend,  all 
your  life,  on  the  chance  which,  you  say,  took  you  into 
your  wife's  room  before  going  out  this  morning.  No- 
thing else  would  have  enabled  us  to  save  her  :" — was 
the  physician's  remark,  as  he  took  leave  of  us.  "  She 
may  sleep  now ;  but,  if  she  had  been  left  to  do  so  a  few 
hours  longer,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  she  would  not 
have  awakened  in  this  world.  You  must  take  her  away 
from  this  place,  and  give  her  complete  change  of  scene 
and  constant  variety,  the  moment  she  is  able  to  bear  it." 

"  I  shall  clear  the  house  of  your  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants, Doctor,"  said  Erskine.  "  They  have  done  half 
the  mischief.  Edith  is  not  in  her  right  senses,  after 
taking  the  medicines  you  order  her." 

Dr.  Lewis  shook  his  head,  and  whispered  something, 
inaudible  to  others,  in  the  husband's  ear.  Erskine 
turned  deadly  pale,  as  he  grasped  his  hand,  and  thanked 
him  warmly.  I  did  not  remain  much  longer  in  the 
house,  but  took  my  way  alone,  and  with  a  saddened 
heart,  back  to  my  farm  among  the  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Malvern  did  not  arrive  at  Heron  Cliff  until  the  very- 
last  moment,  immediately  before  the  funeral.  The 
trouble  of  directing  every  thing  was  left  to  the  lawyer, 
by  whom  reference  was  made  to  me,  when  any  difficulty 
arose  in  executing  the  careless  orders  transmitted  by 
letter.  For  some  time,  it  even  appeared  uncertain 
whether  Sir  Jasper's  heir  meant  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  his  interment.  But  for  the  fear  lest  such  re- 
missness might  lead  people  to  doubt  the  fact  of  his 
having  succeeded  to  the  property,  I  believe  he 
dreaded  the  lugubrious  paraphernalia  which  accom- 
panies a  man's  passage  to  the  grave  so  much,  that  he 
would  have  kept  away  altogether. 

For  my  part,  I  was  glad  that  we  did  not  meet  until 
the  solemn  presence  of  death  had  stilled  the  angry 
feelings  which  I  had  lately  experienced  towards  him. 
He  looked  so  wretchedly  ill,  so  much  fatigued  with  his 
journey,  and  overcome  by  the  trying  duties  of  his 
present  position,  that  I  could  not  refuse  his  offered 
hand. 

"  Ah,  Harry,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  !  I 
know  I've  deserved  it :  but  upon  my  soul,  I'm  so  cast 
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down  with  all  this  coming  upon  mc  that  I  can't  stand 
it.  Don't  I  look  shockingly  ?  You  don't  shew  these 
things  as  I  do.  I  wish  I  had  not  so  much  suscepti- 
bility. Just  stop  and  dine  with  me,  after  this  terrible 
business  is  over.  I  have  five  thousand  things,  at  least, 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

At  the  moment  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  answer 
his  hurried  whisper ;  and,  by  degrees,  I  began  to  com- 
miserate the  man  who  had  just  come  into  possession  of 
his  coveted  heritage.  Never  did  any  being  appear 
more  out  of  his  element  than  Lord  Malvern. 

Every  scrap  of  the  old  man's  papers,  together  with 
his  numerous  wills,  had  been  burned.  Even  the 
lawyer  knew  very  little  of  his  wealthy  patron's  affairs 
and  investments.  Sir  Jasper  managed  everything  him- 
self. He  was,  as  Erskine  had  told  me,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  his  own  steward  and  agent,  as  well  as  butler 
and  valet.  Not  a  soul  was  aware  how  to  find  anything 
that  was  wanted.  It  was  as  though  the  old  man,  in 
his  dreary  holocaust,  had  designedly  consumed  every 
particle  of  information  which  might  be  of  use  to  his 
detested  successor. 

There  were  no  troops  of  friends  at  the  miser's 
funeral.  It  had  been  Sir  Jasper's  pleasure  to  live 
alone,  and  now  he  was  alone  in  death.  Some  few 
pleasure-seekers  and  tourists  stopped  to  witness  this,  as 
they  would  have  done  any  other  sight,  from  a  wreck 
or  fire,  to  a  fair  or  a  holiday-meeting ;  and  an  artist 
rested  his  sketch-book  on  the  corner  of  the  ivied  wall 
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of  the  churchyard,  and  inserted  the  mournful  proces- 
sion, as  it  wound  along,  in  the  foreground  of  his  pic- 
ture. 

Two  or  three  rooms  had  been  hastily  prepared  for 
Malvern,  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  had  sus- 
tained least  injury.  The  fire  had  been  so  destructive 
that  very  little  beyond  the  thick  walls  remained,  and 
over  all  the  hot  breath  of  destruction  had  passed.  The 
court  which  we  had  to  cross  was  encumbered  with 
ashes,  and  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  offices,  which 
were  not  altogether  uninhabitable,  presented  but  a 
comfortless  aspect  as  the  temporary  dwelling  of  the 
man  who  had  suddenly  succeeded  to  a  rich  inheritance. 
Malvern  picked  his  way  with  disgust  through  the 
crumbling  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  commented  sarcas- 
tically on  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  such  stray 
articles  of  furniture  as  had  survived  the  conflagration. 
Broken  chairs  and  empty  window  frames  —  for  every 
pane  of  glass  on  the  premises  had  been  melted  or 
broken  by  the  intense  heat — with  indifferent  fare,  were 
little  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  For  my  part,  the 
ghastly  view  of  the  skeleton  mansion — the  fire-places 
niched  in  the  walls,  alone  marking  the  different  stories 
of  the  floorless  halls,  which  were  open  to  the  sky,  and 
undivided  from  base  to  battlement— was  so  dismal  a 
spectacle  that  I  hardly  attended  to  his  querulous  com- 
plaints. Sir  Jasper's  harsh  voice  still  seemed  speaking 
to  me — Grace's  fair  form  and  sorrowful  face  looked 
down  from  the  ruined  home  of  her  ancestors,  as  it  now 
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reared  aloft  the  crumbling  walls  which  the  next  winter 
tempest  might  overthrow,  or  lay  prostrate  around  us 
in  dust  and  ashes. 

"  I  can't — no,  really,  believe  that  Sir  Jasper  has 
been  inconsiderate  enough  to  die  without  putting  things 
in  order  for  me.  It  is  so  horribly  selfish  and  incon- 
venient !  I'd  no  conception  what  it  was  to  have  one's 
house  burned  down.  You  don't  know  what  a  nuisance 
I  have  found  it ;"  Malvern  said,  in  a  tone  of  great  dis- 
satisfaction. "  Now  I  protest,  Harry — you  won't 
believe  it — I  dare  say  you  are  envying  me,  and  I  do 
think  the  old  fellow  might  have  remembered  you  in 
some  manner — but  I'm  not  happy.  I  am  so  hipped 
and  bothered,  you  can't  think  how  it  worries  me,  not 
knowing  where  the  old  sinner  has  locked  up  his  money. 
There's  monstrous  little  in  the  bank,  and  the  land's 
nothing  superfine — at  least,  I  don't  think  so.  On  the 
whole,  I'm  uncommonly  disappointed.  It  is  not  at  all 
the  kind  of  thing  that  suits  me.  There  is  such  a  great 
deal  of  trouble !  I  am  not  equal  to  it.  I  fancied  I 
looked  ten  years  older  when  I  came  down  this  morn- 
ing. You  are  not  going  away  ?  I  know  I  behaved 
very  ill  about  the  widow.  Ah,  don't  say  any  more 
about  it !  but  she  likes  you  all  the  better  for  that  dash 
of  roueism.  It's  just  what  you  want,  and  that  kind  of 
woman  is  not  particular.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
would  not  offend  you  for  the  universe.  I  am  so  mise- 
rable !     I  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  you." 

What  Erskine  calls  the   besetting  weakness  of  my 
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nature,  made  me  pity  this  forlorn  being,  who,  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  was  ready  to  cry  out  with 
the  wise  man,  that  all  was  vanity.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  be  more  unlike  the  coming  into  possession  which 
he  had  anticipated.  Had  the  empty  halls  remained  in 
their  former  condition,  a  summary  fiat  might  have  filled 
them  with  domestics  and  furniture.  The  plate  and 
pictures  were  said  not  to  have  been  parted  with,  but  to 
have  been  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  security ;  no 
memorandum,  however,  to  that  effect  existed,  and  Sir 
Jasper  appeared  to  have  trusted  no  one  with  the  secret 
of  where  they  were  deposited. 

The  cellars  beneath  the  house  were  believed  to  be 
full  of  choice  wines  ;  and  a  passage  through  the  ruins 
had  been  cleared  to  their  entrance ;  but  all  efforts 
were  vain  to  break  the  lock.  The  old  man's  keys 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  curious  patent  defied 
the  ingenuity  of  the  country  blacksmith  to  force  it 
open. 

Information,  through  different  channels,  would, 
doubtless,  in  time  be  obtained  on  most  of  the  points 
concerning  which  it  was  now  deficient ;  but  Malvern, 
who  cared  only  for  money  to  squander  in  selfish  ex- 
travagance, and  to  relieve  him  from  the  inconvenience 
of  pressing  embarrassments,  saw  little  comfort  in  the 
tedious  process  by  which  he  was  to  gather  in  the  scat- 
tered threads  of  the  cunning  speculator's  tangled  web. 
•  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  think  it  is  a  gentlemanly  way 
of  leaving  one  a  property  I"  he  said,  with  great  warmth. 
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"  Why  could  he  not  have  agents  and  stewards  to  whom 
one  might  apply,  to  know  about  the  estates  ?  I  can't 
make  out  what  they  bring  in.  If  there  were  a  good 
round  sum  in  the  bank,  that  might  be  very  useful. 
Why  could  not  he  have  his  money  in  the  funds  ? — or  in 
railroads  ? — I  can  make  out  about  the  shares  in  the 

line ;  though  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  turn  them 

to  much  account,  and  it's  not  a  good  time  for  selling. 
At  all  events,  they  will  fetch  something.  They  must 
go,  if  nothing  else  is  forthcoming.  There  are  those 
horrid  iron-works  !  What  on  earth  can  such  a  man  as 
I  am  do  with  them  ?  and  the  woods  have  been  cut  for 
the  fires  till  there  is  not  a  tree  worth  ten  pounds  among 
them.  It's  a  perfect  nuisance  to  come  into  such  a  pro- 
perty. How  can  you  laugh,  Harry  ? — I  declare,  I  wish 
I  could  change  places  with  you,  and  have  a  snug  little 
place  like  the  Pastures,  and  five  hundred  a  year,  in- 
stead of  this  unmanageable  inheritance.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  end,  like  Sir  Jasper,  with  envying  you  the  possession 
of  your  pocket-handkerchief  of  a  domain.  I  say,  what 
do  you  reckon  it  at  ?  I  should  think  those  fields  by 
the  river  were  better  land  than  mine,  and  there  are 
some  good  oak  trees  at  the  head  of  the  Dingle." 

"  You  forget  that  I  must  work  hard,  before  the  land 
yields  me  a  penny,"  I  said.  "  The  life  I  lead  would 
not  suit  you.  You  must  rouse  yourself  and  cast  off 
this  despondency,  Malvern.  Riches  as  well  as  povcrty 
have  a  penalty  attached  to  them  ;  and,  in  some  way  or 
other,  each  son  of  earth,  since  Adam,  has  been  doomed 
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to  labour  either  with  his  head  or  his  bands.     You  have 
led  an  idle  life  too  long." 

u  Well !  I  seem  likely  to  have  enough  to  do,  now/' 
he  answered  gloomily.     "  There  is  this  place  to  build 
up  again.     Heaven  only  knows  how  much  it  will  cost 
me  !  and  I  find  that  the  house  was  not  insured  to  half 
its  value.     I  rather  think  some  of  you  might  have  done 
more  to  prevent  its  being  burned.      I  can't  make  out 
that  any  engine  was  sent  for,  or  any  steps  taken  to 
hinder  the  mischief ;  but  no  one  looks  after  an  absent 
man's  interests.     Those  rogues  from  the  works  might 
have   done     something,    one    would    fancy; — but    no 
matter ! — Oh,  of  course  I  did  not  mean  you  !      It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  you  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
affair  of  vital  importance.     I  always  said,  the  old  man 
behaved  extremely  ill  to  you  and  that  handsome  girl ; 
but  we  won't  mention  her.    You  saved  him  : — that  was, 
upon  my  word,  a  very  noble  action  !     Did  he  talk  of 
making  any  fresh  will  ? — had  he  any  crotchets   of   that 
kind, — if  death  had  not  been  too  quick  for  him  ? — It 
might — though,  of  course,  you  did  not  think  of  that> 
— have  answered  very  well  for  you  to  have  prolonged 
his  life  for  a  few  days.     I  declare,  it  is  such  a  bore  al- 
together that  I  don't  think  I  should  have  minded,  if  he 
had   left   you   the   property.      Did   he    say    anything 
about  it  ?" 

"  It  is  of  little  importance,"  I  said,  "  to  recall  his 
last  words  and  wishes.  The  estate  is  yours,  Malvern,  to 
use  or  to  abuse.     I  have  never  put  forth  the  slightest 
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claim  to  it ;  and  i  believe  that  I  am,  at  this  moment,  in- 
finitely the  happiest  man  of  the  two." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it ! — I  can't  think  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  must  go  away.  Yes,  certainly,  I  am  not  going  to 
stop  here.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  ended  with  mar- 
rying the  widow.  Her  ready  money  would  set  things 
straight,  and  Dinas  Court  is  a  pleasanter  place  than 
this.  Not  that  I  think  a  sensible  man  should  ever 
marry  ; — that  is,  if  he  can  do  without  it.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  heard  how  Marion  and  Frederick  have  been 
quarrelling,  lately  ?  Upon  my  soul,  I  was  quite  tired 
of  the  subject,  when  I  was  down  at  the  Wilder- 
ness." 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  them  for  some  time.  My 
brother  was  never  a  good  correspondent,  and,  latterly, 
his  letters  had  reached  me  at  longer  intervals  than 
usual. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  what  they  dis- 
agree about,  generally !"  said  Malvern,  with  an  air  of 
weariness.  "  I  thought  Marion  remarkably  pleasant ; 
and  she  certainly  grows  handsomer  every  year.  Dum- 
fries says,  she  will  be  a  finer  woman,  five  years  hence, 
than  she  is  now  ;  and  I  believe  he  is  right.  Frederick 
teases  her  dreadfully,  but  her  temper  was  really  admir- 
able. She  said  to  me,  '  As  long  as  I  am  amused  and 
happy,  I  don't  care  how  provoking  he  is  !' — Very  meri- 
torious in  her,  I  am  sure,  to  be  so  contented  ! — I  can't 
tell  what  she  found  to  amuse  her,  except  my  being 
there,  and  Dumfries  ; — the  handsomest  fellow  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  a  capital  hand  at  acting; — sings  divinely. 
Just  the  person  for  a  dull  country  house, — and  always 

ready  to  come  down  from  M ,  where  the  Greys  are 

stationed,  by  the  South-Eastern  railway. 

(e  Frederick,  in  his  disagreeable  way,  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  after  being  for  ever  bringing  him  to  the  house. 
Of  course  my  sister  did  not  approve  of  such  capricious- 
ness  ; — but  he  never  will  understand  women.  There 
was  a  good  deal  said  about  it,  and  that  annoyed  Marion, 
— you  know  how  proud  she  is, — extremely.  People 
said  her  husband  was  jealous,  and  Tudor  was  fool 
enough  to  take  it  up,  and  be  positively  rude  to  Dum- 
fries, who  would  not  endure  it  for  a  moment.  That 
was  what  kept  me.  Mariou  said  she  wanted  my  advice, 
and  would  not  have  me  leave  her  ; — she  certainly  should 
not  speak  to  Tudor ; — in  fact  she  kept  up  her  dignity. 
No  one  knows  better  how  to  do  so. 

"  There  was  some  nonsensical  dance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Of  course,  she  would  rather  have  stayed 
away ;  but  Tudor  declared  she  should  not  go  there  to 
flirt  with  Dumfries.  I  wish  you  had  seen  Marion's 
look ! — It  cowed  him,  and  he  took  her  to  the  ball ;  but 
he  is  a  sulky  fellow,  and,  after  supper,  he  had  the  in- 
fernal bad  taste  to  quarrel  with  Dumfries.  They  went 
out,  the  next  morning.  It  really  was  too  bad.  Marion 
vows  she  never  will  forgive  him,  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
it.  A  duel  gives  such  eclat  to  a  thing ;  and  though 
they  pretended  it  was  a  dispute  about  politics,  every  one 
knew  that  Tudor  was  jealous  of  his  handsome  wife." 
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"  You  have  not  told  me  the  issue ;"  I  said,  with 
anxiety.  "  I  trust  neither  party  was  wounded.  Is  my 
brother  safe  ?" 

"  Tudor  got  a  hit  in  the  shoulder  ;  but  it  was  all  his 
own  fault.  He  deserves  to  be  laid  up  for  a  month  or 
two.  Dumfries  behaved  admirably  ; — fired  in  the  air, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  expression  at  which  Fre- 
derick had,  very  unnecessarily,  taken  offence.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Marion's  husband  did  not  conduct  himself 
half  so  well,  or  show  as  much  consideration  for  her. 
Dumfries  displayed  great  temper,  and  offered  to  shake 
hands ;  but  Tudor  was  not  satisfied,  and  used  such 
violent  language  that  they  exchanged  shots  a  second 
time,  before  their  seconds  got  them  off  the  ground. 
Oh,  it's  nothing  ! — He'll  get  well  fast  enough.  Upon 
my  soul,  I  did  not  think  you  cared  much  about  him ; 
and  the  insult  to  Marion  quite  put  him  out  of  my  head. 
I  dare  say,  we  shall  hear  in  a  day  or  two,  that  he  is  as 
well  as  ever." 

I  could  gather  little  more  from  his  idle,  unconnected 
way  of  talking,  and  a  mysterious  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  in  which  no  names  were  given.  The  next 
morning  brought  me  more  accurate  tidings.  Frederick 
wrote  to  me  himself,  in  great  distress  of  mind.  He 
spoke  very  slightly  of  his  wound,  but  said  that  his 
wife's  conduct  lately  had  caused  him  much  unhappi- 
ness  ;  and  the  present  unlucky  incident  had  been  taken 
up  by  her  in  a  manner  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
permanent  separation.     W  bother  the  estrangement  be- 
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tween  them  led  him  to  think  more  of  his  own  family 
than  had  been  the  case  since  his  marriage,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  the  letter  was  more  affectionately  worded  than  any 
I  had  lately  received  from  him. 

Marion  and  he  required  a  mediator  more  judicious 
than  Malvern,  who  had  fomented  her  pride  and  anger ; 
and  my  brother  entreated  me,  in  a  manner  which  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  refuse,  to  come  to  them,  and  ar- 
range matters  between  them.  He  was  ill,  he  said,  suf- 
fering in  mind  and  body ;  and  his  most  earnest  wish 
was  not  to  cast  any  aspersion  upon  her,  such  as  must  be 
the  case  if  the  duel  he  had  rashly  fought,  after  intole- 
rable provocation,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  them.  He 
believed,  however,  that  if  he  had  a  friend  near  him, 
whom  he  could  trust  to  represent  to  her  the  real  state 
of  his  feelings,  the  worst  consequences  of  their  mutual 
imprudence  might  be  averted.  Unless  I  would  come 
down  to  him,  nothing  could  be  done,  since  his  wife 
was  so  indignant  that  she  positively  refused  to  see  or 
hear  from  him. 

A  much  more  unfavourable  report  than  Frederick's, 
of  the  state  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  reached  me 
ere  I  had  completed  the  arrangements  necessary  before 
leaving  home.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  had  brought 
on  a  severe  attack  of  fever ;  and  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance, who  had  known  me  from  my  birth,  wrote  to  re- 
commend that  I  should  lose  no  time  in  going  down. 
Of   course,  my  friends  in  Kent  considered  that  very 
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little  preparation  was  necessary.  Harry  was  a  soldier, 
and  must  be  used  to  changing  quarters. 

When  I  told  Grace  of  my  brother's  illness,  and  how 
much  my  happiness  was  concerned  in  her  granting  my 
request,  she  consented,  with  her  usual  modest  simplicity, 
to  become  my  wife  without  any  farther  delay.  Though  it 
was  her  wish  to  remain  with  her  eccentric  aunts,  until 
they  removed  from  their  forlorn  habitation  in  the  Dingle, 
I  thought  it  very  desirable  that,  before  I  left  her  under 
their  protection,  the  engagement  which  they  still  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  should  be  solemnly  ratified. 

Matty  and  Winny  Hawthorne  had  decided  upon 
taking  no  notice  whatever  of  our  matrimonial  inten- 
tions. They  still  kept  up  the  farce  of  treating  me  as 
an  audacious  pretender  ;  and  while  they  repudiated 
Grace's  claims  upon  them,  and  outraged  her  feelings 
as  a  daughter,  considered  her  infinitely  superior  to  the 
farmer  at  the  Pastures. 

It  was  settled  that  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage 
should  take  place  privately  on  the  following  morning  ; 
and  I  meant  by  setting  out  immediately  afterwards,"and 
travelling  night  and  day,  to  make  up  for  the  brief  delay 
which  I  was  forced  to  interpose  before  complying  with 
my  brother's  wishes. 

In  the  evening,  while  I  was  busily  occupied,  Mal- 
vern paid  me  one  of  his  mal-a-propos  visits.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Heron  Cliff, 
though  he  had  not  yet  determined  whither  to  betake 
himself.     If  he  went  back  to  the  Wilderness,  Frederick 
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would  plague  him  to  death  about  Marion's  share  of  Sir 
Jasper's  personal  property  ;  and,  at  present,  he  knew 
no  more  than  a  baby  about  the  old  man's  affairs.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  him  at  their 
house,  and  still  more  so  that  he  did  not  intend  to  linger 
about  the  neighbourhood  where  I  was  forced  to  leave 
my  bride. 

As  this  was  the  case,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take 
him  into  my  confidence.  He  knew  me  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  hurried  journey,  and  therefore  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate about  telling  him  that  my  time  was  fully  engaged ; 
but  he  dawdled  on  as  usual,  walking  from  room  to 
room,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  passage ;  while  I 
pursued,  without  paying  him  the  compliment  of  inter- 
rupting my  labours,  the  occupation  on  which  he  found 
me  intent. 

He  had  been  overwhelmed  with  perplexities,  he  told 
me,  since  the  funeral,  and  saw  no  end  of  the  annoyance 
likely  to  fall  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  fire  at 
Heron  Cliff.  People  were  malicious  enough  to  say, 
that  Sir  Jasper  had  burned  the  place  down  himself  for 
the  sake  of  the  sum  it  was  insured  for.  Some  persons 
were  come  down  from  the  office,  and  had  been  asking 
a  variety  of  troublesome  questions.  There  was  no  tell- 
ing the  inconvenience  which  his  miserly  character  and 
eccentric  mode  of  living  entailed  upon  his  successor. 
He  enquired  very  gloomily  what  I  knew  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  then,  as  if  carelessly,  but,  I  was  convinced, 
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not  without  premeditation,  asked  where  the  old  man 
was  who  had  been  at  Heron  Cliff  at  the  time,  and 
whether  he  was  able  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  humour  Sir  Jasper  had  appeared  to  be  in,  when,  of 
course  accidentally,  while  looking,  it  was  said,  over  his 
papers,  he  had  set  the  place  on  fire. 

The  best  way  of  satisfying  him,  as  I  now  began  to 
perceive  his  drift,  was  to  let  him  see  Thomas.  I  there- 
fore introduced  him  into  the  kitchen,  where  Sally  had 
been  nursing  her  husband  through  a  severe  cold,  caught 
on  the  night  of  the  conflagration.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and  his  articu" 
lation  was  more  indistinct  than  ever.  Malvern  could 
not  understand  a  syllable  he  uttered ;  and  Sally  was 
not  in  a  sufficiently  good  humour  to  act  as  interpreter, 
if,  indeed,  she  found  more  meaning  than  we  did  in  his 
remarks. 

He  was  quite  wore  out,  she  said  ; — nothing  better 
than  skin  and  bone,  and  all  the  value  taken  from  him. 
He  that  was  such  a  help  at  a  pinch,  and  a  comfort  to 
her  in  her  troubles,  couldn't  lift  a  finger  or  say  a  word 
that  had  sense  in  it.  His  mind  was  quite  gone  : — the 
gentleman  might  as  soon  get  water  from  the  old  broken 
pump,  as  meaning  out  of  his  nonsense-. 

For  her  part,  she  had  done  her  duty  by  him,  and,  if 
he  was  took  off  any  moment,  her  conscience  was  clear. 
Tummas  had  never  been  himself  since  the  fire.  The 
noise  and  the  smoke  had  addled  his  brain.  If  he  had 
been  let  alone  at  the  farm,  lie  might  have  lived  a  deal 
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longer,  and,  between  them,  they  would  have  got  through 
the  work  well  enough.  It  was  differently  ordered, 
and  a  new  arrangement  must  be  made.  As  for  ex- 
pecting her  to  go  on  without  Tummas,  it  was  what 
oughtn't  and  couldn't  be  looked  for.  She  was  getting 
into  years  herself,  and  life  would  not  be  worth  having 
when  the  old  man  wasn't  there,  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
her. 

I  was  really  sorry  for  the  poor  creature,  for  she 
seemed  quite  afflicted  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him ; 
and  I  thought,  from  the  old  man's  appearance,  that  his 
days  were  numbered.  He  wouldn't,  Sally  emphatically 
said,  carry  it  on  a  fortnight  longer. 

Malvern  was  forced  to  give  up  his  purpose  of  trying 
to  learn  more  from  the  only  surviving  spectator  of  the 
commencement  of  the  fire  than  we  already  knew.  Mrs. 
Saint  was  getting  furious  with  him.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  Sally  to 
procure  everything  that  was  necessary  for  her  patient, 
and  to  send  for  the  medical  man  who  had  once  attended 
Sir  Jasper ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in 
her  own  resources.  If  any  one  could  carry  Thomas 
through  this  bout,  she  was  the  woman  to  do  it.  No- 
body else  understood  his  constitution ;  but  she  did  not 
believe  any  mortal  could  save  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  poor  old  man  understood 
the  doom  she  was  pronouncing ;  for  he  took  no  notice 
of  any  of  us,  but  sat  shivering  over  the  fire,  and  croon- 
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ing  to  himself,  as  I  had  heard  him  do  when  Grace  was 
with  him  in  the  Dingle.  I  left  money  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  illness  with  Sally  ;  and 
strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  neglect  any  means  of  pro- 
moting his  recovery. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Erskine  seemed  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  very  se- 
riously^ when,  with  his  usual  punctuality,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Farm,  on  the  morning  appointed  for 
our  marriage.  His  most  sarcastic  humour  would  per- 
haps have  been  preferable  to  the  stern  composure  with 
which  he  met  me.  Evidently,  my  prospects  were,  in 
his  opinion,  far  too  dismal  to  bear  a  joke.  It  would 
have  been  inhuman  to  venture  upon  one ;  and  he  was 
inveterately  silent  and  gloomy. 

Everything  connected  with  our  wedding  was  on  the 
simplest  footing.  Cynic  as  he  is,  Erskine,  who  came 
over,  according  to  his  promise,  to  give  the  bride  away, 
acknowledged  her  exquisite  beauty,  although  he  could 
not  overcome  her  shyness  sufficiently  to  get  her  to  speak 
to  him.  Her  nun-like  draperies  were  scarcely  altered, 
as  she  stood  beside  me  at  the  altar.  Extreme  embarrass- 
ment made  her  cheek  pale,  as  if  with  fear.  I  do  not 
think  her  glance  was  raised  from  the  ground,  during 
the  ceremony,  excepting  once  when  I  caught  one  fleeting 
ray  of  what  was  certainly  not  unhappiness,  as  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  Heaven. 
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My  friend  brought  mc  a  better  account  of  Edith. 
She  sent  me  no  message,  however,  and  did  not  even 
know  the  purpose  of  her  husband's  visit  to  the  Farm. 
It  was  thought  right  to  keep  her  perfectly  quiet,  and 
to  avoid  any  subject  that  might  in  the  least  excite  her ; 
and  Erskine,  remembering  the  warmth  with  which  she 
had  disapproved  of  my  intended  marriage,  had  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  mention  to  her  that  it  was  to  take  place 
sooner  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 

He  was  making  arrangements  for  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood altogether ;  and  told  me,  when  we  parted, 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  Velindra  would  be  at 
the  service  of  ourselves,  or  any  other  honeymoon  couple? 
who  were  weak  enough  to  fancy  that  the  flow  of  a 
shining  river,  the  cooing  of  the  ringdoves  on  its  banks, 
would  prolong  their  felicity. 

It  cost  me  a  severer  struggle  than  I  had  anticipated, 
to  part  with  my  gentle  bride  so  soon ;  but  Frederick's 
letter  was  too  pressing  to  admit  of  unnecessary  post- 
ponement of  my  journey.  If  the  time,  as  Erskine  pro- 
phesied, was  sure  to  come  when  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  acted  precipitately,  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  Sensa- 
tions of  happiness  to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
— of  interest  in  the  humblest  pictures  of  cottage  life  by 
the  road  side, — filled  my  heart  as  I  travelled  on.  I 
thought  of  the  simple  tastes  and  placid  temper  of  the 
woman  I  loved;  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that,  when 
my  present  difficult  task  should  be  over,  a  pleasant  wel- 
come was  in  store  for  mc  at  home. 
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When,  after  a  long  journey,  I  began  to  approach 
my  father's  well-known  home,,  and  as  I  passed,  one 
after  another,  spots  remembered  since  childhood,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  how  strongly  home  feelings  and 
associations  rushed  upon  me.  Very  little  alteration 
had  taken  place.  My  brother's  wife,  whatever  she 
might  think  of  the  old  manor-house,  with  the  cherry 
orchards  at  the  back,  and  tall  limes  and  chestnuts  over- 
hanging its  gable  ends  and  Elizabethan  windows,  had 
too  correct  a  taste  to  introduce  anything  incongruous 
J  with  the  residence  of  a  long-descended,  but  untitled 
English  gentleman. 

There  was  the  wide  sunk-fence,  still  preventing  car- 
riages from  approaching  the  deep  porch.  I  was  half 
afraid  of  finding  it  filled  up,  and  a  sweep  carried  over 
the  sunny  lawn  to  the  door,  in  the  place  of  my  mo- 
ther's flower  beds  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The  grey- 
headed butler  came  out  at  the  first  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  in  the  avenue.  I  had  known  him  all  my  life, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  warmly.  Several  faces  in 
the  household  were  familiar  to  me.  Whatever  changes 
for  good  or  evil  there  might  have  been,  since  I  left 
my  home,  did  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 

My  father's  old  servant  told  me  that  the  surgeons 
were  with  my  brother.  I  could  not  immediately  see 
him ;  but  he  had  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  on 
receiving  my  letter.  Lady  Marion  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  had  directed  that  I  should  be  shewn 
there,  the  moment  I  arrived.     Her  own  pretty  little 
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carriage  and  ponies  had  been  sent  to  bring  me  from 
the  station. 

I  found  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  I  had  once  loved, 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  altered  into  a  still  more  lovely- 
woman.  Marion  had  always  been  too  proud  to  be 
vain.  Her  dress  and  manner  were  extremely  simple, 
and  she  gave  me  a  sister's  welcome.  Everything  in 
the  room  she  occupied  betokened  a  refined  mind  and 
perfect  taste.  The  old  carved  furniture  had  been  re- 
tained, with  just  sufficient  addition  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  a  more  luxurious  age.  Through  the 
windows,  I  saw  the  same  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
the  fishponds  at  the  end  of  the  long  straight  walks,  and 
the  dial  in  the  centre  of  the  grass. 

Lady  Marion  was  not  perfectly  self-possessed.  She 
seemed  anxious,  by  telling  her  own  story  first,  to  pre- 
vent my  being  prejudiced  against  her.  Frederick  had 
lately,  she  said,  treated  her  very  unkindly.  He  was 
not  in  good  health,  and,  when  that  was  the  case,  I 
must  probably  be  aware  that  his  temper  was  very 
gloomy.  She  herself  had  been  always  unused  to  con- 
trol. A  child  might  lead  her,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
driven.  He  had  been  arbitrary  and  dictatorial,  and 
she  would  not  give  way  when  she  knew  herself  to  be  in 
the  right. 

"  But  now  that  he  is  so  ill,"  I  said,  "  these  consider- 
ations should  be  laid  aside.  You  say  that  at  present 
you  do  not  meet.  Surely  this  does  not  mean  that 
you,  his  wife,  have  not  seen  him  since  his  unhappy 
accident?" 
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"  I  have  not  seen  him,  certainly,  and  do  not  intend 
it,"  she  answered,  haughtily,  "  until  he  has  apologized 
for  compromising  me  as  he  has  done ; — for  bringing 
my  name  into  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  his  want  of  tem- 
per. It  was  his  pleasure  to  invite  Lord  Dumfries  to 
his  house,  and  introduce  him  to  me  as  his  particular 
friend,  to  whom  he  wished  it  to  be  made  agreeable. 
Am  I  to  be  answerable  for  the  starts  of  capricious 
humour  which  induce  him,  one  week,  to  view  every- 
thing en  noir,  which,  a  fortnight  before,  was  couleur 
de  rose  ?  Surely,  this  would  be  acknowledging  that  I 
gave  him  cause  for  disapproving  of  my  conduct." 

"  Will  it  not  give  rise  to  more  ill-natured  comments, 
if,  for  such  a  cause,  you  alienate  yourself  from  him  ? 
Frederick  perceives  his  error,  and  acknowledges  it  by 
wishing  to  see  you,  and  obtain  your  forgiveness.  He 
is,  too,  the  sufferer  in  this  unhappy  affair.  Let  me 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  you 
friends  again." 

"  It  must  be  conditionally,  then,"  said  Marion,  her 
cheeks  still  deeply  flushed  by  anger,  while  her  eyes, 
however,  met  mine  with  a  kinder  expression.  "I 
would  not  disappoint  you  for  the  world.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  you  for  taking  this  long  journey  to  see  us. 
You  have  been  too  great  a  stranger  here  lately.  I 
will  not  refuse,  through  you,  to  treat  for  peace,  if 
Frederick  will  listen  to  reason." 

"You  must  qualify  me,  then,  for  an  ambassador, 
by  perfect  frankness,"  I  said.  "  What  is  it  you  desire 
to  obtain?" 
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"  Freedom  ! n  replied  my  beautiful  companion,  with 
a  still  brighter  blush  and  singular  energy.  "  Whether 
Mr.  Tudor  and  I,  after  what  has  taken  place,  can  live 
together,  is  doubtful.  If  it  is  to  be  so,  he  must  act 
like  other  people,  and  fully  understand  that  I  claim 
the  same  privilege.  I  will  not  be  subject  to  petty 
tyranny.  My  friends  must  be  treated  with  politeness, 
or  I  will  not  remain  to  be  the  mistress  of  this  house." 

"  Yet,  surely,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  there  are  points 
on  which  a  husband  shows  more  affection  by  exercising 
authority,  than  by  supine  indifference.  There  are 
men,  whom  a  prudent  ^person,  like  my  brother,  unwil- 
lingly admits  to  intimacy.  Of  this  class,  I  believe 
Dumfries  to  be.  You  can  scarcely  expect  Frederick 
to  make  no  exceptions  to  your  rule.  You  do  not  call 
him  your  friend?" 

"  I  will  make  no  exception.  This  is  the  first  mes- 
sage I  have  condescended  to  send  him.  Frederick  is 
tired  of  solitude,  and  will  treat  on  any  terms ; "  said  his 
wife,  with  a  sneer.  "  If  Lord  Dumfries  is  excluded 
from  my  house,  the  world  will  say  that  your  brother 
had  grounds  for  his  insane  jealousy.  To  this  I  will 
not  submit ;  especially  as  the  person  most  aggrieved  is 
willing  to  overlook  what  has  passed.  He  is  perfeetly 
satisfied." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  argued  with  her.  Self-willed 
and  imprudent,  Marion  would  not  give  way,  and  the 
conference  of  surgeons  broke  up  without  her  having 
yielded  an  inch. 
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When  I  saw  my  brother,  looking  pale  and  altered, 
— older  by  ten  years  than,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  should  have  been  the  case,  I  was  again  reminded 
of  the  strong  influence  such  near  relationship  must  ex- 
ercise through  life  for  good  or  evil  upon  us.  Selfish 
as  he  had  shown  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Frederick  received  me  affectionately  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  emotion ;  and  the  full  confidence  he  soon  re- 
posed in  me,  convinced  me  that  he  was  right  in  insist- 
ing that,  as  their  first  step  towards  reconciliation,  Lady 
Marion  should  give  up  her  intimacy  with  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  lately  confronted  in  mortal  conflict. 

Though  he  believed  her  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 
she  had  been  very  imprudent.  Nothing  could  silence 
the  rumours  that  were  flying  through  the  society  in 
which  they  lived,  but  entire  concord  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  this,  Frederick,  with  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  immovable,  because  well-grounded  firm- 
ness, declared,  could  not  be  established,  unless  she 
struck  off  the  Viscount's  name  from  her  list  of  acquaint- 
ances. 

For  some  time  I  made  no  progress.  An  insurmount- 
able barrier  seemed  to  exist  between  them ;  but  Lady 
Marion  smiled  when  I  told  her  how  immutable  I  had 
feund  Frederick  on  this  point  ;  and  commenced 
making  preparations  for  her  departure,  though  perfectly 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  step. 

Frederick  was  very  much  agitated,  when,  through 
some  other  channel,  he  learned  that  his  wife  contem- 
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plated  leaving  his  house,  and  going  to  her  father's. 
Marion  must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  There 
would  be  a  frightful  scandal.  What  was  he  to  do,  ill 
and  feeble  as  he  was,  if  she  left  him  altogether  ? 
i  I  tried  to  bring  him  to  composure,  but  in  vain.  The 
establishment,  now  that  Marion  had  given  up  its  sur- 
veillance, was  getting  out  of  order,  ana  Frederick 
hated  trouble.  I  was  very  angry  when  he  hinted  to 
me  that  he  thought  I  had  better  drop  Dumfries's  name 
out  of  the  conditions.  After  all,  it  was  perhaps  making 
Marion,  he  said,  think  the  matter  of  more  importance 
than  was  really  the  case. 

I  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  would  willingly  have 
seen  him  show  more  firmness.  Marion,  however,  would 
submit  to  no  compromise.  She  must  be  all  or  nothing. 
Either  she  would  leave  his  house,  or  she  would  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  her  being  right,  and  her  husband 
wrong,  by  re-admitting  her  cavaliere  servente  to  his 
former  indiscreet  position  of  intimacy  with  the  family. 

When  I  saw  that,  in  the  end,  the  haughty  woman 
would  have  her  own  way,  I  declined  all  farther  inter- 
ference. I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  was  settled 
between  them,  but  Frederick  came  down  to  table  that 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  Lady  Marion  condescended, 
— out  of  compliment,  as  she  said,  to  me, — to  appear  in 
the  dining-room.  They  did  not  admit  me  any  more 
into  their  counsels.  All  I  know  is  that  Lord  Dumfries 
was  not  invited  to  the  house  during  the  remainder  of 
my  brief  stay  in  Kent ;  but,  in  London,  I  have  heard 
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that  he  is  my  beautiful  sister-in-law's  shadow  ;  while 
Frederick  becomes  every  day  more  immersed  in  county 
business  and  politics. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  visit,  I  thought  it  right  to  tell 
my  brother  of  my  marriage.  He  had  troubled  himself 
so  little  about  my  affairs,  that  I  considered  I  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  please  myself;  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  finding  that  he  was  greatly  offended  with 
me  for  taking  such  a  step  without  consulting  him.  On 
this  point,  he  and  Lady  Marion  quite  agreed  in  opi- 
nion ;  and  said  as  much  in  blame  of  my  proceedings,  as 
if  they  had  all  along  been  showing  the  deepest  interest 
in  my  welfare. 

My  brother's  haughty  wife  evidently  considered  that 
the  honour  she  had  done  our  family  by  entering  it, 
should  have  made  each  of  its  junior  branches  especially 
careful  as  to  what  connections  we  inflicted  upon  her ; 
and  Frederick  could  not  help  calling  it  monstrously 
ungrateful  in  Harry  to  think  of  marrying  without  know- 
ing whether  he  approved  of  the  match. 

As  I  did  not  feel  myself  under  any  overpowering 
weight  of  obligation,  I  contented  myself  with  mention- 
ing the  fact,  and  assuring  them  that  they  need  not 
fear  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  themselves  accruing 
from  it.  My  intention  was  to  reside  with  my  wife  in 
the  country,  and  manage  my  farm  so  quietly,  that,  in 
all  probability,  our  very  existence  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten among  my  former  friends. 

Lady  Marion's  manner  had  now  changed  completely 
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towards  me.  Whether  it  was  my  determined  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Dumfries,  or  my  ill-chosen  alliance  which 
disgusted  her,  I  know  not ;  but  I  saw  that  we  were 
foes,  and  did  not  feel  tempted  unnecessarily  to  prolong 
my  visit. 

A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  her  and 
my  brother,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  me,  or  ap- 
pear likely  to  last,  sufficed  for  the  present  to  restore 
the  usual  show  of  domestic  tranquillity  at  the  "Wilder- 
ness. The  object  of  my  journey  thus  gained, — so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  secure  it, — I  bade 
farewell  to  them  both  ;  and  very  heartily  forgiving 
Frederick  for  supplanting  me  in  the  affections  of  my 
first  love,  left  him  to  find  Avhat  happiness  might  yet 
remain  for  him  with  his  high-born,  fashionable  wife, 
during  such  time  as  she  might  still  vouchsafe  to  tole- 
rate his  homely  way  of  living.  I  felt  that  it  would  not 
have  suited  me  to  succumb  as  he  did,  notwithstanding 
his  naturally-obstinate  temper,  to  an  imperious  woman, 
who  imagined  that  she  conferred  an  honour  upon  him 
by  bearing  his  name.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  in  her  case,  there  was  but  a  slight  division 
between  pride  and  the  humiliation  which  it  sometimes 
brings  upon  itself,  when  joined  with  levity  and  unac- 
companied by  high  principle ;  and  I  longed  to  remind 
the  worldly-disposed  woman  that  it  was  equally  in  her 
power  to  bestow  disgrace,  as  well  as  lustre,  upon  the 
ancient  house  she  had  condescended  to  enter. 

Through  all  its  many  generations,  there  had  not  been 
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a  divorce  recorded  in  our  family  annals,  until  the 
Earl's  daughter  came  among  us.  I  was  doubtful,  when 
I  left  my  brother's  house,  how  long  this  exemption 
might  remain  to  us.  It  depended  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  liked  upon  Dumfries  ; — upon  the  soundness  of 
his  principles,  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  an  experienced  worldling's  selfishness. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  sign-post  at  the  corner  of  the  cross  road  leading  to 
the  Pastures,  was  almost  buried  in  snow  which  had 
drifted  against  it.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
deep,  recently  fallen,  spotless  masses,  which  obliterated 
all  distinctive  marks,  and  filled  up  the  hollows.  At 
the  little  hostelry  where  I  had  directed  my  horse  to 
be  sent  to  meet  me,  I  could  hear  no  tidings  of  any  at- 
tention having  been  paid  to  my  orders.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  shoulder  my  knapsack,  and  cut 
across  the  white  world  which  lay  stretched  out  for 
miles  before  me. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  my  small  household  in  a  dis- 
organised state.  During  my  sojourn  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, I  had  heard,  with  much  regret,  that  the  poor  old 
man  who,  according  to  Sally,  constituted  so  efficient  a 
part  of  it,  was  no  longer  living.  It  was  more  than  pos- 
sible that  she  would  have  put  in  practice  her  oft-re- 
peated threat,  not  to  remain  in  my  service  after  she  be- 
came a  widow.  As  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  my  marriage,  her  strict  notions  of  propriety 
might  have  taken  fright  at  the  idea  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  my  bachelor   establishment.      This   thought 
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disturbed  me  less  than  the  loss  of  the  poor  harmless 
being,  who  had  to  the  last  faithfully  performed  his 
duty  by  the  family  of  his  former  master. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  made  my  way 
across  the  bleak  hill- country.  All  trace  of  the  bridle- 
road  which  I  usually  pursued  was  effaced.  Only  the 
tops  of  the  hedges  were  visible,  mapping  out  the  land 
where  cultivation  commenced.  On  the  distant  heights 
of  the  moor,  the  most  striking  features  were  the  cairns 
of  stone,  which,  exposed  to  the  wind,  lifted  their  grey 
heads  above  the  wintry  prospect. 

I  thought  that  my  farm,  as  I  drew  near  it,  looked 
peculiarly  desolate.  No  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
sweep  a  path  to  the  door.  The  uncovered  well  yawned 
like  a  great  black  descent  into  Avernus.  The  bucket, 
as  usual,  upset  beside  it,  was  crusted  with  ice.  The 
gate,  swung  wide  on  its  hinges,  was  the  only  sign  of 
welcome.  Not  the  slenderest  curl  of  smoke  issued  from 
the  inhospitable  chimney,  and  the  shutters  of  the  lower 
rooms  were  closed.  It  appeared  as  if  not  one,  but 
every  occupant  of  the  house  had  died  of  cold  and  star- 
vation during  my  absence. 

It  would  have  required  more  than  a  man's  strength 
to  pull  to  the  outer  gate ;  the  snow  was  heaped  up  so 
thickly  against  it.  The  hall-door,  by  way  of  making 
things  even,  was  locked  and  barred  ;  and  had  a  moun- 
tain of  the  newly-fallen  downy  flakes  guarding  the 
threshold.  I  plunged  into  a  drift  at  least  six  feet 
deep,  as  I  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  premises, 

Q  2 
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where,  at  last,  I  found  it  possible  to  make  good  my  en- 
trance. 

A  chill  feeling  of  dismay  crept  over  me,  when  I  came 
into  the  kitchen.  There  was  not  a  spark  of  fire  in  the 
grate.  The  only  sign  that  one  had  been  lighted  was  a 
smell  of  burnt  wood,  and  the  quantities  of  smoke  which 
filled  the  place.  The  abominable  vapour  was  diffusing 
itself  through  all  parts  of  the  house.  There  seemed  to 
be  more  dust  than  ever  on  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
hall.  An  old  hat  of  Thomas's,  and  his  ragged  great 
coat,  were  the  most  prominent  objects.  Sally's  black 
bonnet  was  lying  on  the  floor  ;  and  every  door  within 
the  premises  was  standing  open. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  the  plague  had  entered 
the  dwelling,  and  swept  off  its  inmates,  if  I  had  not 
heard  Mrs.  Saint's  querulous  tones  in  the  garret  over- 
head, grumbling  and  fault-finding  in  her  usual  agree- 
able manner.  She  came  clattering  down  stairs,  with 
her  arms  full  of  dust-pans  and  shovels,  which,  I  am 
convinced,  she  only  caught  up  when  she  heard  me  call 
her. 

If  I  did  not  know  what  a  good  servant  was  before,  I 
should  find  it  out  now,  she  informed  me.  The  work 
was  all  behindhand.  The  scouring  had  better  never 
have  been  begun.  As  for  her  carrying  it  on  any  longer, 
now  that  blessed  martyr  had  been  took  out  of  the  house, 
which  he  would  not  leave  till  he  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  it  was  a  perfect  absurdity  to  expect  it  of  her. 

"  You'll  bear  me  witness  that  I  did  my  duty  to  the 
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last,  and  left  the  place  in  order/'  she  observed,  putting 
on  her  bonnet  which  she  had  picked  up  from  the  floor, 
and  looking  round  on  the  dust  and  cobwebs  with  great 
complacency.  "  Tummas  is  gone,  and  without  him,  I 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  undertake  to  stay  on  the  pre- 
mises. Now  you're  come  back,  I'm  free  to  say  the 
situation  does  not  suit  me.  Things  have  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  since  the  first  minute  you  took  possession ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  prospect  of  their  mending." 

She  was  such  a  strange  creature,  that  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  this  harangue  was  to  be  taken  for  serious 
earnest ;  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  her  leaving  me, 
when  she  had  lost  her  natural  protector,  and  might  be 
in  want  of  a  home.  I  felt  certain,  no  one  else  would 
ever  engage  her. 

"  You  had  better,  at  all  events,"  I  said,  "  kindle  a 
fire,  and  make  the  place  habitable.  It  is  not  fit  weather 
for  a  woman  to  travel  in.  Why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  leave  me  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  loss  you 
have  sustained,  and  do  not  wish  you  to  quit  my  ser- 
vice. 

She  looked  at  me  grimly.  "  I've  business,"  she  said, 
"that  can't  and  shan't  be  neglected;  and  I've  waited 
till  you  came  home,  to  deliver  up  the  keys  and  make 
over  everything  to  you.  If  you're  satisfied,  I'll  be 
thankful  to  have  my  dismissal ;  for  my  poor  old  man 
left  it  in  charge  with  me  to  have  his  concerns  properly 
regulated ;  and  I'm  worn  out  with  the  burthen  of  them. 
Tummas's  will,  and  all  that  he  valued,  is  in  this  hand- 
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kerchief;  and  I  am  going  to  take  them  to  the  lawyer's, 
to  get  them  rightly  attended  to,  and  put  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  greedy  fingers  that  have  been  grasping  at 
them." 

I  could  not  conceive  that  the  poor  old  idiot's  affairs 
were  of  so  much  importance  as  to  require  her  under- 
taking an  expedition  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
weather,  would  certainly  be  accompanied  with  consider- 
able risk ;  and  I  therefore  told  her  that  her  leaving  the 
farm,  that  night,  was  out  of  the  question.  As  I  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  concealing  my  marriage,  I  in- 
formed her  of  it  succinctly,  and  that  I  meant  to  bring 
my  bride  to  the  Pastures  immediately ; —  appealing  to 
her  good  sense  and  humanity,  whether  the  place  was  in 
a  fit  state  to  receive  a  lady  as  its  mistress. 

At  the  mention  of  Grace,  the  virago's  countenance 
softened  considerably.  She  took  down  a  bundle  of 
chips,  and  placed  them  in  the  grate ;  emptied  thereupon 
a  shovel-full  of  coals,  and  set  a  light  to  the  fire  which 
she  had  laid.  The  flame  blazed  up  quickly,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  without  smoking. 

"  Just  give  me  a  day  for  going  and  returning ;  and  I 
won't  say  I  mayn't  be  persuaded  to  stop,"  she  said, 
pausing  in  her  labours.  "  If  there's  a  lady  coming, 
and  one  that  was  a  friend  to  my  old  man,  it  makes  a 
difference.  I'll  tell  you  more  when  the  will  is  read, 
and  I  see  what  has  made  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
county  flock  about  this  poor  place,  and  bother  my  old 
husband  before  the  breath  was  out  his  body.     They  did 
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not  come  for  nothing,  I'll  be  bound.  It's  right  that  I 
should  know,  before  I  engage  myself,  how  I  stand.  I 
am  no  scholar ;  and  there's  that  in  these  musty  papers 
which  would  puzzle  wiser  heads  than  mine." 

She  struck  her  hand  on  the  bundle  of  which  she 
spoke ;  and  again  tied  her  black  bonnet-strings,  which 
she  had  unfastened  while  blowing  the  fire,  with  an  air 
of  distracted  vehemence. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  remarked,  "  that  your  poor  hus- 
band's last  moments  should  have  been  as  much  disturbed 
as  your  words  imply.  Let  me  know,  before  you  go 
upon  your  errand,  of  what  and  of  whom  you  have  to 
complain." 

"  First  and  last,  I  have  had  enough  to  try  me ;  but, 
so  long  as  Tummas  was  spared,  it  was  easy  to  get  along," 
she  said.  "  But  to  see  that  empty-headed  fool  you 
brought  about  the  premises,  peeping  here  and  prying 
there,  and  coming  after  my  old  man  every  day  while  the 
life  was  in  him,  was  more  than  any  decent  woman  could 
bear.  Tummas  baffled  him !  He  did  not  get  much  out 
of  my  man,  though  he  lay  and  looked  as  if  he  had  a 
deal  to  say,  if  he  chose  it ;  but  he  didn't ;  and  just 
went  off  quietly,  like  a  lamb,  with  those  gentlemen 
from  the  Establishment  standing  by  his  bedside,  and 
none  the  wiser,  though  they  gaped  and  listened  as  if 
they  would  have  given  their  ears  to  understand  what 
the  poor  dying  creature  was  thinking  about.  Tummas 
was  a  good  Protestant  to  the  last,  and  disappointed  them 
all,  whatever  they  might  be  expecting  from  him." 
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I  was  very  much  surprised  that  the  death- bed  of  so 
insignificant  a  person  as  my  half-imbecile  servant  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention.  Sally  tossed  her  head 
indignantly,  and  took  down  her  grey  worsted  shawl 
from  the  hook  on  which  it  was  hanging,  as  if  resuming 
her  purpose  of  immediate  departure,  when  I  questioned 
her  respecting  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  to  visit  him.  Them  as  stood  by, 
she  said  did  not  make  as  light  of  her  husband  as  I  did. 
It  was  wonderful,  considering  how  quiet  he  kept  himself, 
what  a  stir  there  was  in  the  country  when  it  came  to  the 
last  with  him. 

"  I'm  safe  to  say  he  made  a  blessed  departure,  and 
never  heeded  one  of  them,  but  just  looked  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  was  to  take  care  of  whatever  he  left 
behind  him ;  and,  sure  enough,  all  the  time  the  poor  soul 
was  in  his  agony,  him  they  call  my  lord,  though  he  is 
not  a  bit  of  a  gentleman,  was  rummaging  about  with 
his  glass  up  and  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  the  priests 
with  their   eyes   everywhere  but  upon  the  poor  dying 
Christian.     I  just  whipped  off  the  only  thing  my  poor 
old  man  ever  cared  for, — the  box  he  brought  from  fo- 
reign  parts  with  him, — and  sat  upon   it  while   those 
gentry  stayed  in  the  house.     Tummas  was  satisfied.     I 
saw  it  in  his  face ;  and  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  be  easier 
in  my  mind  to  start  off  at  once,  and  get  my  affairs  set- 
tled.    It  may  be  much  or  little,  but  I'd  like  to  see  how 
I'm  left ;  and  the  sooner  I'm  gone,  the  sooner  I'll  be 
back  to  attend  to  the  young  mistress.      I  won't  say  it 
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mayn't  be  a  different  kind  of  place  when  she  comes  to 
the  Farm.  You'll  not  get  her  here  to-night,  for  Mr. 
Harding  was  at  the  cottage  yesterday,  just  before  the 
old  ladies  were  off,  with  all  their  trumpery,  in  the  middle 
of  the  snow.  Miss  Grace  was  glad  to  go  with  him  to 
nurse  his  sick  wife,  who  had  been  kind  to  her  when  she 
first  came  to  the  country ;  sooner  than  remain  behind 
while  your  cousin  was  for  ever  in  the  Dingle  and  had 
done  his  best  to  scare  the  poor  mad  creatures  to  death, 
by  setting  the  lawyers  to  ferret  them  out  of  their 
house." 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  felt  more  angry  and  an- 
noyed at  Malvern's  unexplained  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  persecution  of  the  unhappy  women 
under  whose  protection  I  had  unwillingly  left  my  wife ; 
or  that  Grace  should,  in  her  perplexity,  have  sought 
shelter  with  the  Hardings.  At  all  events,  I  could  not 
feel  satisfied  for  an  instant,  until  I  had  ascertained  that 
she  was  safe,  and  that  no  deception  had  been  practised 
upon  her.  Sally  was  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
that  the  adjustment  of  Thomas's  affairs  would  brook 
another  night's  delay.  I  promised  that  she  should  be 
at  liberty  to  go  where  she  liked,  and  at  as  early  an  hour 
as  she  chose,  on  the  morrow.  Having  saddled  my 
horse,  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  set  off,  over  the  wide 
waste,  to  seek  for  my  young  wife  at  the  Warren. 

The  surface  of  the  moor,  in  that  direction,  was  firm 
and  hard, — one  vast  undulating  field  of  nearly-un- 
trodden  snow.      I   crossed   it  almost   without  let  or 
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hindrance  till  I  came  to  the  curious  pile  of  stones  which 
lies  about  midway  between  Harding's  farm  and  mine. 
Although,  by  the  form  of  the  surrounding  eminences, 
I  believed  that  I  had  gained  the  spot,  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized it.  The  rude  outline  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  human  head,  was  almost  obliterated.  Difficulties 
accumulated  round  me  as  I  proceeded.  My  horse, 
with  the  snow  balling  under  his  feet,  found  it  no  slight 
task  to  mount  the  steep  ascent  beyond  the  bridge  over 
the  meeting  of  the  waters.  I  had  hoped  to  be  cheered, 
on  reaching  its  summit,  by  a  sight  of  the  lights  of  the 
Farm,  but  the  usually  green  bason  among  the  hills  lay 
below  me  in  unbroken  gloom.  Twilight  had  deepened 
into  night  during  my  tedious  approach;  and  as  I  led 
my  horse  down  the  slippery  road  into  the  hollow,  I 
could  but  just  trace  the  form  of  the  buildings  and  the 
dark  line  of  the  plantations,  against  the  faint  white 
slopes  of  the  downs. 

A  track  had  fallen  in  with  mine  on  the  snow  that 
crowned  the  ridge.  It  was  evident  that  a  horseman 
had  been  on  the  road  before  me.  I  noticed  the  foot- 
prints, which  were  finer  and  smaller  than  those  of  the 
animals  employed  upon  the  farm,  till  they  ceased  at  the 
gates  of  the  stableyard  into  which  I  turned  to  put  up 
my  weary  steed  before  going  to  the  house. 

The  poor  animal,  which  is  none  of  the  best,  was  quite 
knocked  up.  I  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty, 
more  than  once,  in  keeping  him  on  his  feet.  I  told 
one  of  the  men,  who  was  just  locking  up  the  places  for 
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the  night,  to  attend  to  him,  and  that  I  would  call  for 
him  in  the  morning,  as  I  preferred  walking  home  to 
riding  in  such  weather. 

I  concluded  that  the  spirited-looking  horse  standing 
saddled  and  bridled  in  the  stable,  was  the  one  I  had 
followed.  The  man  who  came  up  to  take  charge  of 
mine,  said  that  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  the  miller, 
who  often  put  up  there.  He  supposed  he  was  gone  to 
the  house  to  speak  to  his  master  about  some  young 
colts  he  wanted  to  purchase ;  but  he  would  not  find 
him  at  home.  He  was  gone  to  the  county-town,  and 
was  not  expected  back  until  the  next  afternoon. 

Excepting  for  the  prolonged  twilight  caused  by  the 
strong  reflection  from  the  snow,  it  was  now  nearly  dark. 
All  the  shutters  of  the  windows  at  the  Warren  were 
closed.  As  I  crossed  the  yard,  however,  I  saw  a  faint 
light  shining  through  the  curtains  of  the  low  grated 
casement,  at  which  I  had  once  observed  Grace  stand- 
ing in  conference  with  the  priest.  It  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Harding's  usual  sitting-room.  A  door  not  far  oif,  by 
which  Harding  had  told  me  that  he  generally  went  in 
when  he  came  home  late  at  night,  and  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  his  wife,  was  now  standing  open ;  but  I  did  not 
see  any  one  about  the  offices  to  which  it  gave  admission, 
though  I  heard  distant  noises,  as  if  there  were  people 
stirring  in  the  house.  I  found  my  way  along  the  dark 
passage  to  the  parlour  where  the  fire  was  burning 
dimly.  I  did  not  immediately  enter,  but  stood  upon 
the  threshold,  forgetful  of  other  circumstances,  while  I 
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gazed  upon  Grace's  fair  sorrowful  face,  as  the  flame- 
leaped  up  from  the  embers,  and  shone  upon  it  fit- 
fully. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  desolate  hearth,  alone,  unoc- 
cupied, and  dejected.  I  fancied  that  she  had  been 
weeping ;  but  now  she  was  quiet  and  sad.  A  dark, 
warm  travelling  mantle  was  gathered  carelessly  round 
her.  She  did  not  seem  at  home  or  at  ease,  but  like  one 
halting  on  a  dreary  journey  at  some  comfortless  inn,  a 
timid,  helpless  traveller.  At  every  sound,  she  started 
nervously.  A  footfall  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms  made  her  tremble  and  turn  pale.  I  was 
glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  re-assure  her,  and  came 
forward,  uttering  her  name,  that  she  might  not,  in  the 
dusk,  mistake  me  for  any  other  person. 

Her  bashfulness  was  overcome  by  wild  delight  at 
seeing  me.  It  was  very  evident  that  she  had  not  felt 
safe  or  happy  in  my  absence.  I  reproached  myself  for 
having  left  her,  and  conjured  her  to  tell  me  the  occasion 
of  her  terror. 

I  drew  from  her,  as  we  sat  in  the  fire-light,  an  ac- 
count of  Malvern's  behaviour,  which  made  my  blood 
boil  with  indignation.  He  had  waylaid  her  steps,  and 
pressed  his  odious  gallantries  upon  her.  In  spite  of 
his  assurances  to  me,  he  had  not  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dingle ;  and  he  had  profited  by  my  absence  to 
distress  and  annoy  her  in  every  possible  manner. 

The  cottage  of  the  elderly  sisters  had  scarcely  been  a 
safe  residence,  while  he  was  hovering  about  the  ravine 
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and  the  Pastures,  and  haunting  the  sombre  shades  of 
the  pinewoods  at  Heron  Cliff,  like  an  unquiet  spirit. 
He  was  not  staying  at  the  dilapidated  mansion,  which 
was  left  open  to  the  frost  and  snow ;  but  Grace  had 
often  lately  seen  him  in  the  company  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Mr.  Tremenheere  had  come  in 
and  spoken  to  her,  one  day  when  he  passed  the  cottage, 
and  had  asked  her  questions  which  evinced  that  he 
still  took  some  interest  in  her  destiny. 

I  suspected,  from  what  she  told  me,  that  Malvern 
had  begun  to  entertain  apprehensions  respecting  Grace's 
right  to  the  inheritance.  Whether  this  were  owing  to 
discoveries  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
priests,  I  could  not  at  present  ascertain ;  but  I  believed 
Malvern  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  cowardice  or 
cupidity  than  by  more  generous  emotions.  The  en- 
quiries I  had  heard  him  address  to  Thomas,  as  well  as 
Sally's  account  of  the  anxiety  shewn  to  extract  infor- 
mation from  Julian  Egremont's  old  servant  in  his  dying 
moments,  recurred  to  me,  while  Grace  was  relating  the 
incidents  that  had  happened  during  my  absence. 

She  had  been  very  grateful  to  Harding  for  the  ve- 
hement anger  which  he  displayed  upon  finding  Mal- 
vern loitering  about  the  cottage,  as  usual,  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  when  he  called  to  inform  her  of  his  wife's 
severe  illness.  He  had  obliged  the  Viscount  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat ;  and  advised  her  urgently  not  to  remain 
in  such  an  unprotected  situation.  When  he  told  her  that 
his  poor  blind  wife  was  lying  sick,  without  any  female 
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friend  near  her,  Grace  could  not  help  feeling  extreme 
compassion  for  her  peculiarly  helpless  condition,  and 
had  agreed  to  accompany  him  home. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that,  if  she  had  ever  enter- 
tained any  suspicion  that  Harding's  motives  for  show- 
ing her  kindness  were  less  pure  than  her  own  over- 
flowing charity,  it  had  passed  from  her  mind  after  she 
left  the  Warren.  Like  the  untrodden  snow  on  the 
moor,  her  very  heart  was  open  to  me, — clear,  spotless, 
unsullied.  I  could  read  its  inmost  workings  on  her 
calm  brow,  in  her  pellucid  eyes,  and  in  the  low  but 
truthful  music  of  her  voice. 

At  first,  Mrs.  Harding,  whom  she  found  in  still  more 
imminent  danger  than  her  husband  had  represented, 
did  not  recognize  her.  Grace  watched  by  her  side  all 
the  night  in  momentary  expectation  of  her  death.  In 
the  morning,  she  revived  a  little  ;  but  her  agitation  on 
finding  who  it  was  that  her  husband  had  brought  over 
to  take  care  of  her,  was  so  great,  that  my  wife  was 
compelled  to  leave  her.  In  his  anger  at  the  unkind 
reception  she  had  met  with,  Harding  let  fall  expres- 
sions which  deeply  distressed  and  wounded  his  timid 
guest. 

She  confessed  to  me,  with  tears  and  much  embar- 
rassment, that  he  had  betrayed  the  existence,  on  his 
part,  of  sentiments  and  projects  which  should  never 
have  obtained  entrance  into  his  mind.  "When  he  found 
how  much  he  had  displeased  her,  he  changed  his 
tone ;  but  Grace  could  not  forget  what   had   passed. 
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Her  determination  to  quit  the  Warren  immediately,  in 
spite  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roads,  had  induced 
Harding  to  go  away  himself,  sooner  than  allow  her  to 
incur  such  risk.  He  had  passed  his  word  not  to  re- 
turn that  night,  and  to  provide  a  mode  for  her  de- 
parture in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  treated  her  more  kindly  after  her 
husband's  leaving  the  house,  which  she  attributed  to 
the  impatient  regret  wherewith,  she  said,  he  always 
witnessed  her  sufferings.  He  was  to  bring  another 
physician,  on  the  morrow,  to  visit  her,  and  she  seemed 
disposed  to  anticipate  some  alleviation  from  a  change 
of  system.  Her  resolution  to  leave  no  measure  untried 
which  might  conduce  to  her  recovery,  and  her  un- 
shaken courage,  showed  that  she  did  not  acknowledge 
her  condition  to  be  as  hopeless  as  it  appeared  to  others. 

When  I  heard  Grace's  story,  I  was  so  angry  that  I 
could  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  allow  her  to  go  back, 
as  she  wished,  to  take  the  place  of  the  person  now  in 
attendance  upon  Mrs.  Harding.  It  was,  however,  by 
this  time,  so  late,  and  I  had  encountered  so  many  dif- 
ficulties on  my  way,  that  I  knew  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  return  on  foot  with  me  to  the  Pastures. 
I  was  forced,  however  reluctantly,  to  let  her  remain 
where  she  was  for  the  present.  As  early  as  I  liked,  the 
next  day,  she  said  that  she  would  be  ready  to  depart 
with  me  ;  but  she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  her  con- 
science to  abandon  the  poor  sick  woman  that  night. 

I  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied,  but  Grace's  apprehen- 
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sions  had  been  quieted  by  seeing  me,  and  she  looked 
so  innocent  and  fearless,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  darken 
her  pure  soul  again  by  affright  and  suspicion.  The 
house  of  death  and  sickness  was  surely  sacred ; — no 
harm  could  reach  the  angelic  being  whom  I  left  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  her  usual  charitable  mis- 
sion towards  its  harsh  mistress.  It  was  long,  never- 
theless, before  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  depart. 
Grace  went  with  me  to  the  outer  door,  which  was  still 
standing  open,  as  I  had  found  it;  I  charged  her  to 
fasten  it  after  me  securely,  and  heard  her  draw  bolt 
and  bar  before  I  crossed  the  yard  to  a  small  gate  which 
let  me  out  into  the  fields. 

I  looked  back  more  than  once  at  the  dark,  solitary 
dwelling,  where  no  lights  were  discernible  after  the  out- 
buildings hid  the  faintly-illuminated  casement  of  the 
room  where  I  had  been  sitting  with  Grace.  The  at- 
mosphere had  become  much  clearer.  The  snow  itself 
gave  light,  and  the  stars  in  the  frosty  sky  glimmered 
and  twinkled,  and  seemed  twice  as  large  as  usual.  The 
farm,  no  longer  shrouded  by  the  mists  of  evening,  was 
plainly  marked  against  the  hill-side ;  and  every  object, 
for  a  wide  distance  round,  was  distinctly  visible  on  the 
white  frozen  carpet  which  covered  the  moor. 

I  was  immediately  struck,  upon  gaining  the  top  of 
the  ridge  which  commands  the  last  view  of  the  "Warren, 
by  seeing  a  horseman  come  out  from  a  cleft  between 
the  hills,  and  ride  rapidly,  and  with  a  degree  of  cou- 
rage   which    only    perfect   familiarity  with   the  place 
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could  give,  towards  the  house.  He  did  not  deviate 
from  the  road  ;  but  every  now  and  then  his  horse 
plunged  down  to  the  girths  in  the  snowdrifts  which  had 
collected  in  the  way  through  the  valley.  With  whip 
and  spur  the  rider  urged  him  on.  I  saw  them,  now 
ascending,  now  descending,  now  swiftly  passing  over 
the  hard  frozen  causeway,  now  ploughing  through  the 
soft  masses,  like  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea,  often  impeded, 
but  still  making  way,  in  spite  of  difficulties.  I  thought 
I  recognized  Harding's  bold  riding.  Very  few  men 
would  have  crossed  the  country  otherwise  than  at  a 
foot's  pace  that  night.  The  tall  dark  horse  was  half 
buried  in  the  deep  drifts,  whenever  it  stepped  a  little 
to  one  side  or  other  of  the  narrow  bridle  road. 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Harding,  if  it  were  indeed 
he,  returning  to  the  house  where  Grace,  confident  in 
his  promise,  was  sitting  up  with  his  dying  wife.  As  I 
watched  the  horseman  speeding  resolutely  over  the 
snowy  waste,  in  the  glimmering  starlight,  and  ever 
more  nearly  approaching  the  Warren,  I  became,  each 
moment,  more  certain  of  his  identity,  and  determined 
to  follow  him. 

The  undulations  of  the  ground  caused  me  to  lose 
sight  of  the  person  I  was  observing,  as  I  descended  the 
hill.  Not  a  creature  was  to  be  perceived,  and  the  air 
was  as  still  as  death  when  I  recrossed  the  fields,  taking 
the  shortest  course  while  he  still  kept  to  the  road.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a  moment,  through  an 
opening  between  some  fir-trees.     Then  again  the  frozen 
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moor  and  starry  sky  were  all  that  met  my  gaze,  until 
I  reached  the  crofts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  when 
I  plainly  saw  the  rider  alight,  fasten  his  horse  by  the 
bridle  to  the  yard-gate,  and  go  round  the  corner  of  a 
projecting  outbuilding  towards  the  door  at  the  back 
of  the  dwelling,  where,  not  half-an-hour  since,  I  had 
parted  from  Grace. 

I  never  repented  of  anything  more  bitterly  than  the 
having  resolved  to  walk  home.  Had  I  been  mounted,  I 
could  ere  now  have  overtaken  him,  but  I  had  still  to 
press  forward  over  several  acres  of  snow.  I  cut  across 
the  barton  and  orchards,  and  had  nearly  passed  through 
the  last  enclosure,  when  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  broke 
the  silence  of  the  frosty  night.  It  came  from  the 
dreary  house  where  I  believed  that  only  women  were 
abiding.  Clear,  sharp,  and  peculiarly  distinct,  the 
sound  cleft  the  air,  was  repeated  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  all  was  quiet  as  before. 

I  was  within  fifty  paces  of  the  spot  where  the  horse 
had  been  left  standing,  when  the  gate  was  thrown  sud- 
denly open — a  man  came  hurriedly  out  of  the  yard, 
vaulted  lightly  into  the  empty  saddle,  and  galloppcd 
rapidly  down  the  same  road  by  which  I  had  previously 
seen  the  steed  and  its  rider  advance  towards  the  dwell- 
ing-house. 

It  was,  of  course,  useless  to  think  of  pursuing  the 
fugitive.  A  light  still  shone  through  the  casement 
urar  the  door,  towards  which  I  hastened.  It  was  open, 
and,  the  instant  I  crossed  the  threshold,  Grace  threw 
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herself,  wild  with  terror,  into  my  arms.  She  clung  to 
me,  weeping  hysterically.  Her  calm  bearing  was 
quite  gone — her  whole  frame  quivered  with  emotion. 

I  gathered  from  her  broken  ejaculations  of  thankful- 
ness that  she  imagined  me  to  be  the  person  in  danger. 
When  I  had  left'  her,  and  she  turned  away  from  the 
door,  after  fastening  it,  as  she  believed,  safely  for  the 
night,  Malvern  unexpectedly  confronted  her.  Em- 
boldened by  Harding's  absence,  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  host  at  the  mill,  where  it  appeared  that  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  he  had  ridden  over  from  River- 
head,  and  reached  the  Warren  only  a  few  minutes 
before  me.  In  all  probability,  as  I  went  through  the 
offices,  I  had  passed  him  unnoticed  in  the  obscure 
recess  into  which  he  had  slunk  away  on  hearing  me 
arrive. 

His  malignant  passions  were  all  inflamed  by  disco- 
vering what  he  believed  to  be  a  guilty  intrigue  between 
me  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  so  long  pursuing 
with  dishonourable  attentions ;  and  he  assailed  her 
with  the  most  insulting  comments  on  the  leave-taking 
which  he  had  witnessed.  She  was  in  the  deadliest 
terror,  and  had  striven  in  vain  to  rouse  any  member 
of  the  slumbering  household  to  her  aid,  when,  suddenly, 
the  noise  of  a  handful  of  pebbles  thrown  against  the 
window,  made  Grace  joyfully  exclaim  that  I  had  come 
back  to  guard  her.  Malvern  turned  pale,  and  asserted 
that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  some  evil-disposed  persons 
attempting  to  break  into  the  house.     He  left  the  room, 
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snatching  up  Harding's  double-barrelled-gun,  which, 
always  loaded  at  night,  stood  in  the  corner,  and  saying 
that  he  would  soon  drive  away  the  intruders. 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before  she  heard  the  shot, 
and  she  was  so  prepared,  by  the  malevolent  expressions 
he  had  been  using,  for  any  desperate  act  to  which 
revenge  and  jealousy  might  lead  him,  that  she  never 
doubted  his  having  fired  at  me.  I  did  not  tell  her  my 
fears ;  but,  even  while  she  was  speaking,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horseman  I  had  seen  approaching  the 
Warren  occurred  to  me.  I  was  certain  that  it  was  not 
Malvern,  whose  courageous  riding  I  had  noticed. 
Besides  this  conviction,  it  now  appeared  that  he  had 
lain  hidden,  in  abject  terror,  all  the  time  I  was  con- 
versing with  Grace.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
my  cousin  whom,  until  within  the  last  few  moment-. 
I  had  been  following  over  the  moor. 

I  went  out  and  examined  the  premises,  while  Grace, 
by  my  desire,  left  me  in  order  that  she  might  ascertain 
whether  Mrs.  Harding  had  been  alarmed  by  the  shot. 
One  or  two  of  the  labourers,  who  slept  in  the  outbuild- 
ings, had  been  awakened  by  the  sound  of  fire-arm-. 
Close  beneath  the  window  where  the  light  was  visible, 
they  had  found  the  body  of  their  master. 

Harding  was  lying  on  the  firmly-frozen  snow,  with 
the  flush  still  on  his  handsome  face  which  the  swift 
ride  across  the  moor  had  brought  upon  it.  Some  of 
the  gravel  from  the  pathway  was  in  his  clenched  hand 
— whether,  as  Grace  had  said  that  a  stone  was  thrown 
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against  the  window,  he  had  gathered  it  up  for  a  second 
summons,  or  grasped  it  in  the  death-struggle,  could  not 
be  discovered. 

In  the  hastily-instituted  enquiry  which  took  place, 
it  appeared  that  the  carter,  who  slept  over  the  stables, 
heard  Mr.  Harding  ride  up  to  the  yard-gates,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  down  and  take  his  horse,  when  the 
report  of  the  gun  startled  almost  every  inmate  of  the 
lonely  farm  into  activity.  The  man  came  down  in- 
stantly, and  saw  a  person,  whom  he  believed  to  be  Lord 
Malvern,  run  swiftly  across  the  yard,  and  get  upon  the 
horse  which  still  remained  where  Harding  had  left  it. 
His  lordship  was  always  very  timid  about  sleeping  at 
the  Warren,  and  latterly,  when  he  was  staying  there, 
went  about  examining  the  premises  himself  at  night, 
after  Mrs.  Harding  became  too  ill  to  go  round  the 
place.  He  often  carried  the  master's  gun,  and  was 
careless  about  how  he  disposed  of  it. 

The  general  impression  of  the  people  at  the  farm 
was,  that  hearing  a  noise,  and  bewildered  by  terror,  he- 
had  fired  at  random.  He  was  known  to  entertain  a 
great  dread  of  the  wild  gentry  who  were  said  to  infest 
the  moor,  and  who  sometimes  attacked  lone  houses  like 
the  Warren.  No  one  suspected  him  of  any  deliberate 
intention  of  murdering  a  man  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  considered  to  be  upon  excellent  terms. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  women  of  the  household  were  all,  by  this  time, 
awakened,  and  congregated  round  their  unhappy  mis- 
tress. When  Grace  came  down,  she  told  me  that  she 
had  found  Mrs.  Harding  lying  on  her  bed  quite  insen- 
sible. It  was  almost  as  if  the  shot  which  had  taken 
her  husband's  life  had  severed  some  vital  chord  near 
the  blind  woman's  loving  heart.  She  had  not  stirred 
nor  spoken  since ;  and  was  wholly  unconscious, — (un- 
less it  had  been  revealed  to  her  by  some  startling  visita- 
tion from  the  world  of  spirits), — of  the  cruel  loss  she 
had  sustained. 

My  wife  sat  by  her  side  weeping,  during  the  rest  of 
the  night ;  and  while  we  were  engaged  in  prosecuting 
the  painful  investigation  which  was  necessary,  into  the 
circumstances  of  Harding's  death,  I  had  sent  messen- 
gers to  Mrs.  Harding's  family,  informing  them  of  her 
sudden  bereavement.  As  the  morning  broke  in  a  red 
blush  over  the  snow,  and  the  purple  clouds  rose  above 
the  hills,  letting  in  lurid  streaks  of  light  upon  the  wintry 
prospect,  the  moor  was  dotted  over  with  people.  Men 
with  stern  purposes  in  their  minds,  and  their   brow- 
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contracted  by  angry  sorrow,  came  riding  their  strong 
horses  over  the  frozen  ground.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way,  though  not  diminished,  no  longer  rendered  the 
lonely  farm  inaccessible.  Wonder,  curiosity,  and  deeper 
feelings  of  wrathfulness  and  revenge,  were  on  every 
face. 

As  these  men,  muffled  to  the  teeth  to  guard  against 
the  cold,  crossed  the  usually  hospitable  threshold,  I 
saw  the  same  faint  sickly  shudder  creep  over  each  stal- 
wart frame ;  the  warm  English  blood  seemed  to  curdle 
and  stagnate  in  their  veins.  For  there  before  them, 
stretched  in  the  ice-cold  sleerj  of  death,  lay  a  man  be- 
loved by  all,  healthy  and  strong  as  any,  with  his  pulse 
beating  high,  and  the  current  of  life  flowing  within  him 
as  freshly  and  freely  as  theirs,  only  the  night  before ; — 
and  now  his  step  was  stayed  for  ever. 

No  doubt  existed  that  Malvern  was  the  author  of  the 
calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  the  household  wherein 
he  had  lately  been  a  frequent  guest.  He  had  been  seen 
crossing  the  country,  mounted  on  Harding's  horse,  and 
in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction  ;  and  the  Miller  from 
Riverhead  said  that  he  had  borrowed  one  of  his  horses 
to  carry  him  over  to  the  neighbouring  farm,  which 
horse  was  still  standing  in  the  stable  at  the  Warren. 

This  man,  whose  countenance  impressed  me  more 
unfavourably  than  ever,  had  traversed  part  of  the  moor 
in  Harding's  company.  Malvern  had  lately  occupied 
the  vacant  rooms  at  the  Mill  House,  and,  before  leaving 
home  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Lightfoot  had  mentioned  to 
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him  tiiat  he  was  engaged  to  meet  Harding,  and  most  of 
-:  neighbouring  farme:  a  club-supper  which  took 

place  periodically  at  the  con  Dwn.     He  confessed 

that  they  had  drunk  pretty  freely,  but  still  he  affirmed 
that  Harding  was  sober  when  they  separated.     He  had 
id  that,  as  his  wife  was  ill.  he  had  changed         mind 
about   stoj       _  for  the  night  at  the  .  and  de- 

le -  upon  returning  home. 

is  wan    Q  the  evidence  he  gaTe  before  the  Coron- 

it,  when  he  spoke  to  me  afterwards,  in  private,  I 

inly  perceived  the  bad  tone  of  the  man's  mind  in  the 

:erpretation  he  put  upon  the  actions  of  others.      I 

cannot  tell  whether  he  were  rifi       or  wrong-  in  the  mo- 

_ 

he  assigned  for  Harding's  conduct :  neither  did 

—  _ 

he  know  how  much  I  was  interested  in  discovering  how 

his  late  companion  meant  to  keep  in  the  spirit  the 

plf    _  -  ~ hich  he  ha     .     en  to  Grace,  after  he  had  broken 

I  :n  the  letter  ;  for  I  disliked  the  manner  in  which  the 

mmunication  was  made  so  much,  that  I  cut  it  as  short 

■able  :  but   I  fear  that  Harding         Id  ride  across 

;  moor  was  for  an  evil  purpos 

After  I  ha  ■  Mrs.  Harding's  family  arrive,  it  did 

-    .ppear  to  me  necessary  that  Grace  should  remain 

g  or  in  this  house  of  woe.     Mrs.  Harding  had  not 

recovered  from  her  insensibility,  nor  recognized  any  of 

numerous  friends  surrounding  her.     Our  abser 

_>uld  not  be  felt,  and  I  was  anxious  to  take  mv  wife 

home,  before  another  dark,  and   perhaps  snowy  and 

mpestuous  night  closed  in. 
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Either  our  being  together  lightened  the  toil,  or  the 
drifts  were  less  deep,  for  I  certainly  did  not  find  the 
way  so  tedious  as  when,  with  anxiety  for  her  at  my 
heart,  I  had  crossed  the  hills  alone.  Grace  uttered  no 
complaints,  though,  long  before  we  reached  the  farm, 
the  large  blossoms,  as  the  rustics  call  the  flakes,  were 
falling  fast  and  thickly  round  us.  I  carried  her  oyer 
the  deep  snow  in  the  court-yard,  and  she  owned,  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  was  fatigued,  and  that  the  fire 
was  a  welcome  siarht.  when  we  entered  our  own 
dwelling. 

Sally  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  not  better-tem- 
pered than  usual.  I  asked  her  no  questions  about  the 
business  which  she  had  been  transacting;  but,  judging 
by  the  humour  in  which  we  found  her,  I  suspected  that 
Thomas's  affairs  had  not  proyed  to  be  in  as  prosperous 
a  state  as  his  worthy  relict  expected.  She  yolunteered 
the  information  that  she  meant  to  stop  in  the  family, 
and  that  she  would  tell  us  more  about  her  "visit  to  the 
lawyer's,  when  the  dinner,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
was  diligently  preparing,  should  be  off  her  mind.  She 
had  had  a  terrible  walk,  and  been  almost  carried  off  by 
the  rheumatiz.  The  gentleman  had  been  very  feeling ; 
and,  after  keeping  her  all  night  at  his  house,  had 
brought  her  home  in  his  own  gig.  He  had  been  dis- 
appointed at  not  seeing  me,  and  was  pressed  for  time  ; 
but  he  bade  her  tell  me,  he  would  call  on  his  way  back 
from  a  visit  he  had  to  pay.  She  was  going  to  send  in 
the  dinner,  which  was,  most   probably,  the   last   she 
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should  ever  cook  for  us.  When  it  was  dished  up,  she 
should  take  to  her  bed,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  she 
left  it  again,  any  more  than  Tummas. 

My  wife  bore  everything  like  an  angel : — Sally's  ill- 
temper, — the  miserable  discomfort  of  the  place, — nothing 
seemed  to  ruffle  her  complacency.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  was  not  half  so  patient.  I  believed  that  it  was  on 
her  account  I  suffered ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  certain  that 
I  was  abominably  selfish.  My  pride  was  hurt.  I  could 
not  bear  that  she  should  come  to  a  home  more  destitute 
of  comfort  than  the  merest  cottage ;  and  I  forgot  that 
the  best  means  of  reconciling  her  to  the  deficiencies  I 
regretted,  was  to  pass  them  by  good-humouredly. 

I  did  not  feel  better  pleased  when  Grace  left  me  to 
myself  after  dinner,  saying  that  she  must  help  the  poor 
old  woman,  who  looked  miserably  tired,  and  that  she 
would  try  to  persuade  her  to  go  to  bed.  I  heard  them 
talking  in  the  kitchen  ; — Grace's  gentle  tones  alternating 
with  Mrs.  Saint's  discordant  ejaculations.  Presently, 
my  unselfish  wife's  eloquence  seemed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, for  they  went  up  stairs  together,  a  groan  from 
Sally  accompanying  every  step  she  took,  and  her  kind 
companion  endeavouring  to  comfort  her. 

I  thought  Grace  might  have  come  back  to  me  in  half 
the  time  that  elapsed  without  my  again  hearing  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  The  room  grew  dark  ; — the  fire 
burned  low,  and  I  was  too  lazy  to  move  from  the  soft 
to  which  I  had  sullenly  retreated.  My  best  excuse  for 
ill-humour  was  in  being  thoroughly  tired.     The  rapid 
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journey  I  had  made  from,  the  Wilderness, — the  entirely- 
sleepless  and  very  painful  hours  of  the  preceding  day 
and  night,  had  quite  exhausted  my  energies.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  sat  looking  at  the  expiring  embers  ; 
but  I  remember  feeling  wretchedly  cold,  and  at  length 
losing  the  sense  of  injury  in  sleep. 

A  sensation  of  chill  discomfort,  even  in  my  dreams, 
overcame  me.  I  was  lost  among  snow-drifts,  falling 
through  ice,  cutting  through  the  sharp  wind  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  and  employed,  as  interminably  as  the  Da- 
naides,  in  drawing  water,  with  stiffened  fingers,  by 
means  of  the  frozen  bucket  out  of  the  detestable  well. 
After  a  time,  I  became  warmer  ;  pleasant  images  passed 
in  succession  through  my  mind.  My  fatigue  passed  off, 
and  as  my  slumbers  grew  more  profound,  my  dreams 
assumed  a  more  agreeable  character, — rosy-tinted  like 
the  morning  dawn  upon  the  snow-clad  hills,  after  the 
gloomy  night  at  the  Warren. 

When  I  awoke,  I  perceived  what  caused  the  difference. 
The  room  was  no  longer  cold  and  dark.  The  fire 
burned  briskly.  The  ashes  were  swept  off  the  hearth, 
and  the  tea-things  neatly  placed  upon  the  table.  Grace 
was  sitting  at  no  great  distance  from  me,  with  her  hair 
smoothly  braided,  and  her  simple  dress  arranged  with 
becoming  carefulness.  Her  work  had  dropped  upon 
her  knee,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  more  tenderness 
than  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  display,  if  she 
had  not  believed  me  insensible  to  their  eloquence. 

My  pretty  wife,  now  that  she  was  caught  in  the  fact, 
did  not  deny  that  she  had  been  watching  by  me  for  some 
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time.  Her  heart  reproached  her  when  she  came  down 
stairs,  and  saw  in  what  a  desolate  condition  she  had  left 
me. 

For  my  part,  I  ceased  to  consider  myself  aggrieved. 
I  have  never  tasted  any  thing  more  delicious  than  the 
tea  she  made  for  me.  It  might  have  been  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  and  partook  of  the  ethereal  nature  of  the 
dreams  from  which  I  had  awakened,  with  Grace's  soft 
blue  eyes  looking  lovingly  into  mine. 

It  cost  me  an  effort  not  to  relapse  into  my  previous 
state  of  ill-humour,  when,  less  than  an  hour  afterwards, 
our  first  tranquil  evening  of  happiness  was  disturbed 
by  a  visit  from  Sir  Jasper's  lawyer.  I  had  forgotten 
that  Sally  had  said  he  was  to  call  upon  me,  and  received 
him  rather  churlishly  ;  but  he  did  not  resent  it.  The 
man  sat  rubbing  his  hands,  in  such  an  inveterate  good 
humour  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  uncivil  to  him.  I 
concluded  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me  connected 
with  my  old  servant's  affairs  ;  and  I  waited  impatiently 
to  ascertain  his  motive  for  honouring  me  with  a  visit  in 
the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter's  night. 

When  he  found  me  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  tidings 
he  had  to  impart,  his  countenance  was  still  more  irra- 
diated with  wonder  and  satisfaction.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  strange  old  woman  who  had  called  upon 
him  had  not  informed  me  of  the  discovery  of  Sir 
Jasper  Egremont's  last  will,  among  her  husband's 
papers  which  she  had  submitted  to  his  inspection  ;  and 
that  its  provisions  made  me  the  owner  of  the  Heron 
Cliff  estates  ? 
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I  could  not  believe  what  the  honest  lawyer  told  me, 
until,  with  very  genuine  pleasure,  he  laid  before  me 
the  charred  and  blackened  parchment  on  which  the 
old  man's  latest  wishes  were  written ; — the  very  docu- 
ment which,  he  had  said,  was  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
the  cedar-wood  bureau,  and  which  the  faithful  servant 
had  returned  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  house  to 
procure,  and  saved  from  the  conflagration  at  the  risk  of 
his  life. 

The  date  was  that  of  the  very  time  when  Malvern 
was  keeping,  as  he  thought,  such  vigilant  watch  over 
Sir  Jasper,  and  believed  himself  to  have  succeeded  in 
excluding  all  other  competitors.  This  last  will  and 
testament,  formally  executed,  and  witnessed  by  two  of 
the  people  from  the  iron-works,  had  been  completed 
only  a  few  days  before  the  fire  broke  out,  that  con- 
sumed every  trace  of  the  many  other  whimsical  dispo- 
sitions which  the  eccentric  old  man  had  from  time  to 
time  made  of  his  property.  I  remembered  with  emo- 
tion that,  when  he  was  lying  under  the  cedartrees,  he 
had  said,  this  was  the  only  thing  worth  saving.  He 
would  not,  in  his  dying  hour,  have  cancelled  it. 

It  was  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that, 
among  Thomas's  curious  hoard  of  relics,  the  papers 
which  Julian  Egremont  had  sent  by  him  to  England,  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  and  of  his  child's  le- 
gitimacy, were  carefully  treasured.  On  the  outside 
sheet  was  written,  in  a  hand  which  Grace  immediately 
recognized  as  her  father's,  that  the  enclosed  documents 
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were  to  be  given  to  no  one  but  to  General  Egremont. 
Year  after  year,  the  faithful,  half-imbecile  creature  had 
waited  for  his  return  from  India.  In  the  general  decay 
of  his  faculties,  all  that  had  survived  the  wreck  was  the 
memory  of  his  young  master's  dying  charge.  He  did 
not  reason  on  the  commission  entrusted  to  him,  nor  un- 
derstand enough  of  what  passed  around  him  to  know 
that  the  hand  for  which  the  packet  had  been  intended 
was  long  since  cold  in  death. 

Julian  Egremont  wrote  to  his  uncle,  detailing  all  the 
particulars  of  his  marriage,  and  enclosing  the  certificate 
of  its  having  been  performed  very  privately  before  he 
left  England.  He  had  not  dared  to  confide  these  im- 
portant papers  to  Sir  Jasper,  who,  in  his  violent  anger, 
might  have  destroyed  them ;  and  they  had  remained, 
unsuspected,  in  Thomas's  possession,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  awaiting  an  event  which  never  took  place, 
— the  return  home  of  the  General.  I  scarcely  know 
which  discovery  excited  the  most  lively  joy  in  the  mind 
of  my  sweet  wife ;  but  I  think  it  was  my  accession  to 
the  property  in  my  own  right,  as  Sir  Jasper's  chosen 
successor. 

Grace  had  never  for  an  instant  doubted  her  parent's 
honour ;  but  the  old  man's  character  was  less  clearly 
read.  She  had  loved  him,  but  there  had  been  many 
drawbacks  to  the  respect  she  wished  to  feel  for  him. 
All  was  forgotten  and  forgiven  when  the  wish  of  her 
heart  was  accomplished,  and  she  saw  in  Sir  Jasper's 
own  handwriting,  couched  in  pithy  sentences,  his  sense 
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of  gratitude  for  my  care,  his  detestation  of  Malvern, 
and  his  disposal  of  his  wealth  in  my  favour.  Full  in- 
structions were  annexed  respecting  the  sources  whence 
the  income  was  derived,  so  that  I  had  none  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  perplex  me  which  had  vexed  the  unquiet 
spirit  of  the  heir-at-law. 

Mr.  Maynard  congratulated  us  both  very  warmly 
upon  the  double  discovery  which  had  taken  place ;  and 
undertook  to  put  everything  in  the  right  train,  in  order 
that  our  claims  might  be  recognized  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  It  was  utterly  beyond  Malvern's  power  to 
contest  the  point  successfully ;  since,  even  if  he  could 
have  set  aside  Sir  Jasper's  will,  Grace  would  have  in- 
herited her  grandfather's  estates.  This  circumstance 
reconciled  me  to  profiting  by  the  eccentric  bequest 
which,  otherwise,  it  would  have  cost  me  a  struggle  to 
accept.  Grace  stood  in  her  father's  place,  and  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  rightful  heiress  of  the  Egremont  pro- 
perty. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Malvern  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  will.  Though,  under  the  influence  of  the  excite- 
ment prevailing  on  the  occasion  of  Harding's  death, 
the  verdict  which  followed  the  inquest  had  been  an 
unfavourable  one,  I  believe  that,  had  he  been  possessed 
of  sufficient  moral  courage,  he  might  very  shortly  have 
shewn  his  face  in  the  country  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. Most  men,  in  his  circumstances,  would 
have  preferred  to  have  all  the  particulars  of  the  painful 
event  fully  investigated,  and  at  the  cost  of  present  an- 
noyance to  be  freed  from  the  stigma  which  must  other- 
wise attach  to  them. 

Either,  however,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  the  distressing  eclat  he  had  obtained,  or  he 
could  not  submit  to  the  suspense  of  a  trial.  No  one,  for 
some  time,  could  learn  what  had  become  of  him.  It  was 
surmised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  fertile  in 
resources,  had  aided  his  evasion.  When  I  last  heard 
of  him,  he  was  leading  an  idle,  wretched  life  in  Italy. 
He  had  suffered  much  distress  of  mind  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  cut  short  Harding's  days  ;  and,  in 
his  remorse,  the  priests  had  obtained  great  ascendancy 
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over  him.  He  had  made  a  public  profession  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  then  as  publicly  recanted ;  and  was 
in  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  despondency. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  been  removed  while  still  insen- 
sible from  the  Warren.  Her  faculties  appeared,  in 
some  degree,  to  have  been  paralyzed ;  and,  from  the 
time  when  her  husband  received  his  death-wound,  she 
sank  into  a  state  of  apathetic  melancholy.  No  one  could 
tell  how  she  became  acquainted  with  every  particular 
of  what  had  occurred,  for,  contrary  to  her  usual  prac- 
tice, she  asked  no  questions  and  uttered  no  complaints, 
but  instinctively  seemed  to  comprehend  the  full  mea- 
sure of  her  calamity.  Her  greatest  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  shield  the  memory  of  the  murdered  man  from 
blame.  She  constantly  affirmed  that  his  returning 
home,  unexpectedly  and  stealthily,  was  caused  by  un- 
easiness on  her  account ;  and  her  stedfast  confidence  in 
his  good  faith  went  far  to  silence  the  unpleasant  ru- 
mours which  were  afloat. 

Sir  Jasper  Egremont's  far-sighted  schemes  are,  many 
of  them,  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  now.  The  works 
at  the  head  of  the  Dingle  are  completed,  and  a  new 
and  substantial  dwelling  is  rising  under  the  shelter  of 
the  oak  copse,  where  I  mean  to  establish  the  only 
living  relative  of  Thomas's,  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  out ;  with  the  solitary  deduction  from  his  com- 
fort that  Sally  is  always  to  have  a  home  beneath  his 
roof.     Grace  has  settled  an  annuity  upon  her   aunts, 
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which  Miss  Hawthorne  condescends  to  accept,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  relationship,  though  she  still  sets 
her  face  as  pertinaciously  as  ever  against  the  derogatory- 
alliance  into  which  her  niece  has  entered  with  the 
farmer  from  the  Pastures. 

I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  my  fate  was 
sealed  for  life,  when,  the  other  day,  I  accidentally  en- 
countered Mrs.  Crumpe's  equipage  in  a  winding  lane, 
and  Trafford  directed  the  coachman  to  draw  up  for  his 
mistress  to  speak  to  me.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
been  coming  to  call  upon  my  wife,  but,  having  been  ill, 
lately,  she  found  the  easterly  wind  too  keen.  Trafford 
had  advised  her  to  turn  back,  and  he  always  knew  what 
was  best  for  her. 

The  attentive  butler  was  in  greater  favour  than  ever, 
and  evinced  his  perfect  savoir  faire  by  sitting  on  the 
box,  with  his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  land- 
scape, and  not  the  slightest  consciousness  betrayed  by 
any  muscle  of  his  countenance,  while  the  widow 
sounded  his  praises. 

Mrs.  Crumpe  told  me  that  Erskine,  who  has  not 
been  in  the  country,  till  now,  since  the  period  of  my 
marriage,  was  at  Velindra.  He  had  dined  with  her 
the  previous  day,  and  did  not  seem  in  good  spirits. 
Mrs.  Erskine  was  not  with  him,  but  remained  with  her 
own  family.  Her  mother,  the  widow  thought,  had 
done  more  harm  than  good  by  interference  between 
the  husband  and  wife. 

"  Ah,  you  won't  speak  !  but  you  must  have  seen 
what  an  unhappy  life  they  led  together,"  she  observed, 
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taking,  as  usual,  Erskine's  part  against  Edith.  "  In  my 
opinion,  the  Major  is  a  very  well-meaning  man ;  and, 
if  he  had  a  wife  to  make  his  home  comfortable, — you 
know  he  is  rather  particular, — dinner  at  the  time  he 
likes  it,  and  of  the  quality  that  suits  him, — he  would 
be  a  very  easy  person  to  live  with.  It  is  not  every 
one,  Captain  Tudor,  who  can  stand  those  flighty  airs. 
It  may  be  health  or  temper,  but  I  say  it  does  not  agree 
with  many  persons,  not  to  know  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther at  what  hour  dinner  is  to  be  ready,  nor  whether 
the  family  are  to  meet  at  it.  Having  been  used  to 
regular  hours  all  my  life,  I  confess  I  should  not  like 
such  uncertain  proceedings  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
more  domestic  unhappiness  is  produced  by  carelessness 
on  these  minor  points,  than  by  more  flagrant,  but  less 
frequently  occurring,  indiscretions." 

I  thought  of  Edith's  winning  but  often  provoking 
ways,  and  compared  her  in  my  own  mind  with  the 
widow,  who  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  Erskine.  I 
believe  that  she  is  right,  and  that  a  woman  who  would 
have  attended  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  been  at  some  pains  to  consult  his  temper  and 
fastidious  taste, — perhaps,  even  Mrs.  Crumpe,  with  her 
jovial  good  humour  and  profuse  hospitality, — would 
have  suited  him  better  than  his  capricious  but  fasci- 
nating wife. 

"  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  very  thin  women,"  the 
widow  continued,  still  more  spitefully,  "  who  look  as 
if  body  and  soul  would  not  hang  long  together,  and  yet 
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brighten  up  and  go  through  anything  when  it  suits 
them.  They  have  no  stamina.  Something  is  wrong 
in  their  constitution,  and  they  are  never  at  rest, — 
effervescing,  one  moment,  like  champagne,  and  the 
next  half  hour  as  flat  as  a  bottle  that  has  been  opened 
the  day  before,  and  carelessly  corked  up  again.  It  is 
a  bad  sign,  too,  when  people  have  no  appetite.  Mine 
was  always  remarkably  good,  though,  being  stout,  I 
don't  encourage  it ; — but  that  poor  thing,  who  really 
looked  as  if  she  wanted  support,  took  scarcely  any- 
thing. A  chicken-wing  would  have  lasted  her  for 
a  week.     I  always  thought  it  a  bad  symptom." 

My  horse  was  becoming  impatient.  The  widow  let 
go  the  check-string  which  she  had  hitherto  held. 
"  That  will  do,  Trafford,  we  won't  keep  Captain  Tu- 
dor any  longer,"  she  said,  extending  her  fair,  plump? 
ungloved  hand,  with  the  joints  of  the  short  fingers 
stiffened  by  rings,  in  token  of  adieu  towards  me.  "  My 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Tudor.  Tell  her  that  I  shall  call 
upon  her  the  very  first  day  Trafford  thinks  I  may 
venture  to  face  the  keen  air  on  the  hills." 

The  towers  of  Heron  Cliff  again  crown  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  obnoxious  wall  has  been  laid  low 
The  lawn  is  no  longer  sown  with  turnips,  and  the  woods 
will  be  permitted  to  attain  their  natural  growth;  but, 
in  most  respects,  I  am  anxious  to  attend  to  the  old  man's 
wishes,  who  left  me  so  rich  an  heritage.  It  is  neither 
my  wife's  pleasure  nor  mine  to  lead  an  idle  life,  and  we 
mean  to  carry  out  such  of  his  designs  as  are  not  inimical 
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to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  neighbours.  The 
great  hammers  of  the  iron-foundry,  by  the  cataracts  of 
the  river,  sound  very  harmoniously  to  my  ears,  mingling 
■with  the  roar  of  the  water.  Edith  would  say  that  I 
have  become  as  unromantic  as  Mrs.  Crumpe ;  for  I  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  the  immense  fires  at  the 
works  blazing  at  night,  and  signs  of  industrious  activity 
everywhere  surrounding  me.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  be  indolent,  because  I  have  suddenly  become  wealthy ; 
and  my  predecessor  has  left  plenty  of  work  behind  for 
me. 

Erskine  found  me  busily  employed  with  my  men 
yesterday,  making  a  new  turn  in  the  road  leading  to 
the  farm-house,  to  which,  as  we  must  occupy  it  while 
the  mansion  is  rebuilding,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  give  a  more  comfortable  aspect.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  some  time,  and  thought  him,  as  the  widow  had  said, 
looking  out  of  spirits,  and  more  dissatisfied  than  usual. 

"  How  you  do  work !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  of  what  use  an  estate  is  to  a  man,  who 
cannot  be  happy  unless  he  leads  the  life  of  a  day- 
labourer.  I  say,  Harry,  what  becomes  of  your  pretty 
wife  all  the  morning?  Take  warning  by  me.  You 
see,  I  am  a  regular  old  bachelor.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Edith  and  I  will  ever  live  together  again ;  and,  upon 
my  soul !  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  blame 
myself  for  ;  except,  perhaps,  leaving  her  too  frequently 
alone,  and  letting  her  have  too  much  of  her  own  way." 

"  That  is  not  my  case,"  I  said,  laughing.     M  If  any 
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one  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  over-indulgence,  it  is  my- 
self. Grace  treats  me  like  the  Grand  Seignior  ;  I  have 
never  yet  discovered  that  she  has  a  will  of  her  own ; 
and,  except  when  I  am  at  work  on  the  farm,  we  are 
hardly  ever  separate." 

"  Ah,  that  won't  last !"  answered  Erskine,  changing 
his  ground.  iC  Toujours  perdrix  never  answers.  I  like  a 
woman  of  more  spirit,  and  you  should  not  be  always  tied 
to  your  wife's  apron-strings.  Upon  my  word,  Tudor, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  for  married  people  to  shut  them- 
selves up  and  believe  that  they  can  do  without  society. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  not  yielded  to 
Edith's  romantic  humours,  and  imagined  that  the  tem- 
per of  our  honeymoon  would  last.  As  it  is,  she  remains 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  with  whom  I  have  never 
been  cordial,  and  who  have  always  done  their  best  to 
make  her  dislike  me  ;  and  I  have  been  using  my  best 
endeavours,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  effect  an  exchange 
with  some  officer  on  active  service,  who  may  be  as  de- 
sirous to  return  home  as  I  am  to  leave  England." 

Whenever  he  mentioned  his  wife,  a  deeper  gloom 
settled  on  his  features.  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  being 
out  of  spirits.  At  his  age,  to  have  to  begin  life  anew, 
with  every  accustomed  tie  broken,  was  indeed  a  trial, 
and  I  very  sincerely  pitied  him. 

w  I  do  not  believe  that  any  woman  ever  has  her 
health  in  the  place  her  husband  is  obliged  to  live  in," 
Erskine  observed,  testily.  "  If  I  had  not  taken  a  long 
ease  of  Velindra,  the  situation  would  have  agreed  with 
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Edith  perfectly  well.  At  present,  I  must  find  a  tenant 
for  the  remainder  of  my  term,  since  she  declares  that 
nothing  shall  ever  induce  her  to  return  to  the  place. 
The  only  thing  that  will  ever  really  do  her  good,  would 
be  the  having  a  few  real  hardships  to  contend  with. 
If,  instead  of  retiring  on  half-pay,  I  had  gone  with  my 
regiment  to  Cabul,  Edith  would  have  been  a  heroine, 
like  Lady  Sale  and  her  companions,  who,  I  dare  say, 
plagued  their  husbands  to  death  when  everything  was 
done  to  please  them." 

He  was  growing  more  and  more  out  of  temper. 
"  How  can  you  be  so  unreasonable,  Erskine  ?"  I  said. 
u  You  know  that  your  wife's  health  was  very  seriously 
affected.  No  one  could  look  at  her  fragile  form,  and 
doubt  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  constitution.  I  am 
certain,  men  are  a  thousand  times  more  selfish  and  dis- 
satisfied than  women." 

"  Wait  till  you  have  been  married  as  long  as  I  have, 
before  you  pronounce  your  opinion  on  that  point  so 
decidedly,"  answered  my  friend,  sarcastically.  "  I 
should  think,  at  present,  Mrs.  Tudor  has  a  good  deal 
to  put  up  with  ;  and  I  grant  that  ladies  bear  real  incon- 
veniences better  than  their  husbands.  When  you  have 
finished  that  Aladdin's  Palace  of  yours  on  the  cliff,  and 
fancy  that  it  is  quite  perfect,  we  shall  see  whether  your 
wife  does  not  want  the  Roc's  egg  to  hang  up  in  the 
hall.  That  will  be  the  time  of  trial.  So,  I  understand 
your  brother  and  his  wife  are  coming  to  see  you.  Is 
Mrs.  Tudor  aware  of  your  slight  tendresse  for  Lady 
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Marion  ?     If  she  is,  she  will  be  sure  to  dislike,  and  to 
be  furiously  jealous  of  her." 

"  Nonsense,  Erskine  !  Grace  has  not  an  atom  of 
jealousy  in  her  composition.  When  I  saw  Lady  Marion 
lately,  though  she  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
I  rather  wondered  at  my  own  past  infatuation,  and 
thought  her  the  last  woman  in  the  world  I  should  wish 
to  have  for  my  wife." 

"  I  dare  say  Frederick  is  of  the  same  opinion  by  this 
time,  and  heartily  wishes  he  had  not  stepped  in  between 
you.  Well,  I  see  you  have  not  been  imprudent  enough 
to  mention  the  affair  to  your  wife.  I  commend  your 
discretion.  Edith  never  forgave  my  praising  the  widow 
and  her  excellent  dinners.  You  must  have  noticed 
how  she  disliked  her.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  care- 
ful what  one  says.  Women  are  so  unfortunately  sensi- 
tive ; — but  experience  usually  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
service.  After  the  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
a  lighthouse  is  erected." 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  his  case,  Erskine's  figurative 
comparison  is  not  exaggerated.  He  has  gone  abroad, 
and  joined  his  regiment  at  Corfu.  The  house  is  shut 
up,  and  the  remaining  term  of  the  lease  is  to  be  parted 
with.  Edith  is  residing  permanently  with  her  mother, 
and  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  deplorable  state  of 
health.  I  never  hear  the  murmur  of  the  river,  as  it 
passes  through  twisted  branches,  without  seeing  her 
before  me,  as  she  was  when  I  first  knew  her,  and  fancy- 
ing that  I  can  distinguish  the  peculiar  tones  of  her 
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voice,  which  then  seemed  to  me  to  have  caught  the 
musical  flow  of  the  rippling  of  the  water.  It  quite 
changed  afterwards,  but  it  never,  in  her  gayest  mo- 
ments, was  as  sweet  to  me  as  on  that  first  evening  when 
we  walked  up  and  down  beside  the  river,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  sound  of  the  stream  pursued  us  into 
the  shadowy  twilight  of  her  drawing-room  at  Velindra. 
The  real  secret  of  her  influence  was,  that  I  had  then 
no  home  worthy  of  the  name, — no  kind  companion  to 
welcome  my  return.  All  the  fanciful  cleverness  of 
Edith  would  not  detain  me  now,  for  a  single  half-hour, 
from  my  own  fireside.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
at  Heron  Cliff, — I  almost  dread  the  change, — imagining, 
though  assured  that  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  it  speedily, 
that  I  never  can  be  as  happy  anywhere  as  I  have  been 
for  the  last  year  at  the  Pastures. 
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